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" I write what's uppermost, without delay J* 



<♦• 



After an unconscionably long digression, for which I 
humbly crave the indulgent reader's forgiveness — upon 
my old plea that I must in these reminiscences be per- 
mitted to €€ write what's uppermost, without delay " — wo 
will now return to my lecturing tour in 1836. 

In due course I reached Strasburg — dear old Argen- 
torat, where I have, from time to time, lived some of the 
happiest days of my life. 

It was in the latter part of October that I delivered 
my course of lectures here. At the conclusion of the 
last of the three, some of my Alsatian friends — Oberlin, 
Schneegans, Mohl, Wolffle, Keller, Dolfus, Schmidt, 
and others — came up to shake hands with me. Dolfus, 
of Mulhouse, introduced a young man to me, about my 
own age, by the name and style of Le Yicomte de 
Persigny, who claimed me for an old acquaintance. I 
recollected at once that I had seen the gentleman before, 
only he was not a viscount then, but plain Sieur Fialin. 

It was in the early part of 1833,1 think, when I met, 
at one of the gatherings of the " discontents/' a young 
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non-commissioned French cavalry officer. If I remember 
aright, he was a kind of quartermaster. There was 
nothing striking about him. He seemed to me to be 
rather given to vapouring. He talked very exaltedly 
about what might be done to rid France of the July 
Government. I retain an impression somehow on my 
mind that the young sergeant was listened to rather im- 
patiently, and obviously chiefly because of his connection 
with the army, which the republicans at the time 
ardently wished to conciliate and bring round to their 
camp. Some seven or eight months before this, the 
Duke of Beichstadt had died, and the pure republicans, 
whilst sincerely pitying the unhappy young man, who it 
was thought had been hurried into a premature grave 
for high reasons of State, rejoiced that the dangerous 
Napoleon legend had suffered this severe blow and dis- 
couragement. And here was this Sergeant Fialin talking 
about the son of Hortense ready to step forward to 
snatch from the " mud and mire through which Louis 
Philippe was dragging it" the glorieuse flatnme tricolor e, 
and exalt it once more on high. 

" Viscount Persigny," which I was told afterwards was 
a, title that had been lying dormant in the Sieur Fialin's 
family for three hundred years, graciously expressed to 
me the very great pleasure which my lecture had given 
him — more particularly the crowning JSschylean perora- 
tion—and his ardent desire to become more intimately 
acquainted with me, and to show his cordial appreciation 
of my merit in a practical shape, which he somewhat 
mysteriously hinted might happen to be the case very 
soon. 



Among the many anecdotes told at the time of the late 
Duke of Beichstadt there was one which more particu- 
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larly took the popular fancy. It was related how the 
Emperor Francis had said to his grandson, half jocularly, 
half in earnest, €t Ah, my boy, if you were to appear 
now suddenly on the bridge at Strasburg, wouldn't it 
make Louis Philippe rather uncomfortable ? " " Ay, so it 
would, your Majesty," was said to have been young Napo- 
leon's reply. " But, maybe, it would make many others 
feel more uncomfortable still 1" 

And, no doubt, so it would have made many others 
feel most uncomfortable, more particularly the astute 
Francis himself. In those days there was an ominous 
tempest-bearing cloud hanging over Europe like unto a 
gigantic water bladder, needing but the prick or slash of 
a lucky adventurers sword to pour down Metternich's 
deluge so many years sooner. 

Continental Europe had somehow fallen back into 
the same deplorable state in which the great French 
revolution had found her at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Russia had betrayed her weakness in her last 
Turkish war, when she had been saved from deepest 
humiliation only by the skilful diplomacy of the Prussian 
Envoy at Constantinople. Austria was rotten to the 
core. The Peninsula was a factor that might be 
counted in favour of a France militant against the effete 
European monarchism of that period, and, to tell the un- 
varnished truth, of this present time too. Belgium 
would have gone along with France. The people every- 
where were discontented. The wretched congresses of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Verona, and Laybach had done their 
work. The Brummagen German Confederation was split 
into antagonistic sections, and the chances were that the 
South would be found on the side of France. The Prus- 
dans, disappointed and deceived by their King, would 
have marched into the field half-hearted ; and the military 
system created by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had out- 

b a 
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lived its own vital principle (as glaringly shown by the 
mobilization of 1832). In Italy, France might count 
upon the Sub- Alpine kingdom and a general rising of 
the people. England was in the throes of the Reform 
Bill. 

In 1836 matters remained much in the same condition, 
and it needed no great vaticinatory acumen to foresee that 
an Imperialist revolution in France might be expected to 
lay the Continent of Europe, at least for a time, at the 
feet of a new Frank Empire. 

The son of Hortense, after the death of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, the inheritor of the Buonaparte claim, 
was watching from Arenenberg the course of events, and 
hatching plots against the Government of July in 
France. 

During my stay in Algiers and my long illness and 
convalesence at Toulon, I had troubled but little about 
political affairs. The great kindness of the Duke of 
Orleans to me had, in a great measure at least, taken 
the sting out of my hostility to his father's rule, 
changing my former active antagonism into a very 
neutral-tinted mild sort of platonic dislike. Sergeant Fialin 
and his tall talk had thus come to fade from my memory 
at the time when I met him again at Strasburg. I was 
told subsequently that soon after my leaving for Algiers, 
he had been expelled the military service for some breach 
of discipline ; after which he had temporarily joined the 
St. Simonians, and finally donned the Buonapartist 
livery. I heard something about a Buonapartist journal 
started by him, U Occident Franqais, which had soon 
come to grief, but had procured him a favourable intro- 
duction to the notice of the family, more particularly 
of the then nominal chief of it — Louis Napoleon — 
who, with his innate fatalism, had chosen to see some- 
thing most remarkable in the very simple coinci- 
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dence of himself and Fialin being born in the same 
year (1808). 



On the conclusion of my course of lectures, I made ready 
to return to Lyons. I accepted, however, an invitation to 
visit Hagenau before my final departure. My friend 
Oberlin promised to drive me over in his trap on the 
30th of October, which, in 1836, fell on a Sunday. 
On Saturday afternoon I went to take leave of my friends 
Dolfus and Keller, who were then occupying apartments 
in the Grand' Rue, in the very house, I was told, where 
Bouget de PIsle had first sung his world- famed 
" Marseillaise/ 1 In those times ceremony was not the 
order of the day with our set — far from it indeed. So 
I opened the outer door without knocking, and turned 
the handle of the inner door after a single preliminary 
rap of intimation. I found some ten gentlemen standing 
in a semicircle round a personage wrapped in a large 
carbonaro cloak, who was addressing them in French with 
a slight Helveto-Alsatian accent. He stopped short 
when I entered, and several of the gentlemen looked 
round, with evident impatience and annoyance ; I clearly 
saw that I was an unexpected and unwelcome intruder. 
So I withdrew at once with a few hurried words of 
apology. I had had time, however, to catch a glimpse 
of the face of the personage in the cloak: it was a 
rather heavy-looking semi-Dutch face. 

I was then staying in the Ruprechtsau, with young 
Schutzenberger, a medical student of the Strasburg 
Faculty — one of the most intensely French Alsatians I 
have ever known, and republican to the backbone. He 
had been laid up for the last week with a sprained ankle, 
and was going along with me to Hagenau. 

Oberlin had promised to bring his trap round at 
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noon ; but, to our great surprise, he made his appearance 
considerably earlier, in the morning. He looked pale 
and dejected. He told us, to our intensest surprise, 
but sincerest satisfaction — though evidently to his own 
acutest grief— that a most promising Imperialist Resto- 
ration movement had just been nipped in the bud, 
after a brilliantly successful initiation. The person in 
the carbonaro cloak, whom I had so suddenly and 
unexpectedly come upon the evening before, was no 
other than Prince Charles Louis Napoleon, who 
had quietly come over from Switzerland to take pos- 
session of his " faithful city " of Strasburg, including 
citadel, garrison, and all. He had made a splendid 
d£but at the Austerlitz barracks, where Colonel Vaudry 
had presented him *ith the fourth artillery regimen?- 
he had then proceeded, it would appear, to arrest the 
Governor of Strasburg, General Voirol, the same who 
had been interimistic governor of Algiers in my time, 
and to try the magic of the Napoleon legend upon the 
forty-sixth regiment of infantry at the Finkmatten 
barracks. Here he had lamentably failed, however, 
officers and men alike having received with indignant 
derision and contempt his cool summons to break their 
oath to the July Government and pass over to 
him. M. Fialin (de Persigny) had prepared this ex- 
traordinary attempt which, in such hands as his and 
his employer's, was necessarily foredoomed to fail ; but, 
given a Morny, a St. Arnaud, a Maupas, a Walewski, 
a Magnan, and the rest of the Decembrists of a later 
period, with the millions of the Bank of France to 
back them, what might have been the fate of France, 
of Europe, of freedom, and of the truest and dearest 
interests of humanity ? From what I bad occasion 
to learn after, the plot was much more dangerous than 
it looked after its failure. Its ramifications extended 
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all over Strasburg, and Miihlhausen, even to Metz. But 
the secret was well kept. 



It was in summer, 1840, I was with Dr. Curie, 
the French homoeopathic physician of Lower Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, attending to his corre- 
spondence, French and English, to his homoeopathic 
pharmacy and dispensary, and to his humbler patients. 
One day a gentleman called upon the doctor, whom I 
recognised at once as. the Prince Louis Napoleon I had 
seen nearly four years before at Strasburg. A short time 
after he had left, Mr. Leaf came in, the wealthy merchant 
who had just then promised to endow a homoeopathic 
hospital in London. I had returned to the doctor's 
sanctum, where I was writing a letter to Dr. Croserio, 
a homoeopathic physician then in large practice in 
Paris. The doctor told Leaf, jocularly, that he had 
just had Prince Louis Napoleon's promise to create a 
Chair of Homoeopathy at the medical faculties in France, 
as soon as he should come to his own. We had a hearty 
laugh over this. 

A very few days after, I dined with Mr. Emmanuel 
Bernoulli,* at Mrs. Saunders' boarding-house in Golden 

* He was a distinguished member of the celebrated Swiss family of that 
name, which has supplied the world with so many eminent men in mathe- 
matics, science, philosophy, and commerce. One of them has linked his 
fame indissolubly with the differential calculus ; one was Director of the 
' Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, another held the same exalted 
position at the Berlin Academy of Sciences. Mr. Emmanuel was a son of 
the latter. In 1840 and 1 841 I lived in the family of Emmanuel's sister, 
then a widow—who had been married to a cousin.german— a most sprightly 
and highly intellectual lady, mother of three sons — Eugene, Henry, and 
Adolphus— -all three splendid linguists, sound, and clever commercial 
men, and sterling good fellows withal, who were like unto brothers to me, 
Emmanuel has long, long since been gathered to his great forbears ; so has 
his brilliant sister, whose bright intellect was clouded, alas ! in the last years 
of her life. Adolphus went to Trieste, Eugene and Henry established a great 
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Square. Among the guests was M. Fialin (de Persigny), 
who did me the distinguished honour to address a few 
polite phrases of recognition to me, expressive of the 
great pleasure he felt in meeting me again, and of his 
sincere desire to render me every service in his power. 

a Clever fellow, the viscount/' said M. Bernoulli to 
me afterwards, in his dry, sarcastic way ; " they say that 
Louis Philippe fancies he has hired him to act as a 
spy upon Louis Napoleon, and that the Prince and he 
jointly concoct the reports for which the French 
embassy pays handsomely. It is one of his many ways 
of raising the wind. I know of no man more fertile in 
resources in that line/' 

And fertile in resources in that line he most undoubt- 
edly was. With Solari, Rapalli, and a few others, and 
with Beaumont Smith for cheville ouvriire, he was at 
that very time actually working the well-known Ex- 
chequer Bills fraud, which sent poor Smith to Botany 
Bay, and left some little shade of suspicion attaching 
even to Lord Monteagle, the then Comptroller of the 
Exchequer. It was this scheme that supplied the 
means for the tame eagle expedition to Boulogne. 

" Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we 
may be," says distraught Ophelia. Many years after, I 
met M. Fialin once more. He was a duke then, and a 
high and mighty personage ; and I — well, I happened to 
be out of luck and out of sorts at the time, and I did 
not feel quite so repellently proud as I had in former 
days ; so I foolishly thought that the great man' might 
do something for me. Memory, however, as I have said 



house of commerce in Loudon, as I heard years after. However, they faded 
out of my life, as hundreds of my most intimate friends have done in the 
course of my long wandering career. If they are spared still, and should 
accidentally read these lines, their old friend sends them his most hearty 
greeting. 
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before, is a capricious faculty. Monseigueur had com- 
pletely forgotten to remember me. 

It is on January 13, 1882— on the very anniversary 
of his death just three years ago— that I am penning 
this part of my reminiscence. He died at Nice, in his 
sixty-fourth year. Of course, he died a saint, attended 
to the last by two Jesuit fathers, who sent his soul 
straight on its road to heaven. 



It was in 1867 : I was once again in Paris. It was 
the year of the second great Exhibition in the French 
capital. My old and most valued friend, Peter Lund Sim- 
monds, had entrusted me with the arrangement, manage- 
ment, and care of some of the Colonial sections, for which 
he himself acted as Assistant-Commissioner, notably the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Victoria department. The 
latter, more especially, was highly interesting. There was 
Australian wool in every stage, from the shearing of the 
sheep to the manufactured shawl. Another valued friend 
of mine, Tom Cutler, a clever architect, who, I am 
happy to say, is still considerably to the fore, had, with 
surpassing ingenuity and ability, constructed with a 
number of wool-bags, a lot of variously twisted iron rods, 
and some eighty yards of wide wire, a trophy entrance 
gate to the Victoria department, which formed the 
admiration of all beholders. 

There was a geological collection, which I had taken 
great pains to classify and arrange properly. Professor 
Maskelyne, of the British Museum, had entrusted to me 
also a case of Australian gems, in which I took great pride. 

I have alwavs held that what a man has to do that is 
worth doing he should strive to do to the best of his 
capacity; and upon this principle I have endeavoured 
to act through the working part of my career. It is 
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truly from no vain desire to blow my own trumpet that 
I venture to say it here ; but I have been a hard worker 
ever since I was thrown upon my own resources ; and I 
can, inter alias res, conscientiously affirm that I have 
penned at least one hundred respectable volumes in 
German, English, and French. They may not be worth 
much, but at least they represent so much honest hard 
work of brain and hand. 

Yet among my brother Savages there was for years a 
belief that I was the idlest idler, who never did any 
work. 

So when, in the Exhibition year, a member of the Club, 
or any one of a wider circle of friends, came to Paris, it 
was the custom to show him — as the greatest of all 
curiosities at the Exhibition Palace — the old Bohemian 
actually doing work ! 

And indeed I was at work early and late — so early, in 
fact, as a rule, that I was generally the first arrival in 
my own department, although I lived far away from the 
Champ de Mars, and, most mornings at least, had to 
walk the whole distance. One morning I came there 
exceptionally early, when there were but few people in 
the building. I saw two gentlemen walk up to my Vic- 
toria department. One was the Emperor Napoleon III., 
the other, on whose arm he leaned heavily, General 
Heury. It was an incognito visit altogether, and there 
was evidently some surprise felt at my presence there. 
Of course I made no sign whatever that I knew my early 
visitors. The Emperor looked sea-green ; it was from 
intense suffering, I knew. He evidently took a real 
interest in all he saw. He asked me an absolute crowd 
of questions about the Australian colonies and their pro- 
ductions. He admired my friend Cutler's wool-trophy 
and wished to know very particularly how the wool was 
scoured. 
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He talked about the Australian wines like a man who 
knew his subject. He took an eager interest in a pair 
of Australian riding-boots intended for him, and a pair 
of most dainty ladies' boots made expressly as a present 
to the Empress Eugenie. The geological collection and 
the Australian gem-case attracted his special attention. 
I respected his incognito throughout absolutely. Just 
on the point of leaving, as other exhibitioners were 
gradually coming in, he asked me suddenly and abruptly 
whether he had not seen me before; and I— well, I, 
like a ninny,. murmured something about it not being 
unlikely, and let him depart with a polite bow — to 
receive the admiring encomiums of the sergent de ville, 
who had been keeping close watch upon us all the time, 
upon my perfect bearing during this interview with his 
Imperial Majesty. 

There is a tide—very occasionally there are several 
tides — in the affairs of man— well, I never had enough of 
that most uncommon of all senses — Common Sense— to 
take any of my tides at a flood. So here I am, standing 
midway between the septua and the octo in the genarian 
line of life, writing these reminiscences of mine; 
taxing my memory, cudgelling my brains, and working 
my once nimble but now slightly stiffening fingers, when, 
mayhap, a little rest might — — but, no matter — it may 
be, after all, just as well to finish in harness. 



I was in Lyons about the middle of November, 1836. 
My friend Peyrade was awaiting myreturn with impatience. 
It so chanced that he had been talking about me to M. 
Des Guidi, the introducer of homoeopathy in France, and 
the leading homoeopathic physician of Lyons, who had 
made him an offer to engage my services upon salary and 
fees, on condition that I should abjure the " damnable 
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heresies and errors" of the old allopathic school, and take 
toto animo, tota mente, to the new faith as in the 
" divine" Samuel — for it was ever in this guise that Dr, 
Des Guidi would reverentially speak of the " infinitesi- 
mally small" posologist. 

Now, considering the very exiguous and ever-growing- 
less remnant of the last lingering ray of my always some* 
what shaky faith in the venerable old school, it was not a 
very violent wrench for me to try Hahnemann. The 
exceeding simplicity of the principle underlying his 
new system, which apparently might be laid without risk 
of crowding in the very smallest Barcelona shell, and the 
self-evident harmlessness, at least, of his infinitesimal 
medication, seemed to me so much the easier to swallow. 

In those days I was up to anything, from pitch-and- 
toss to manslaughter. I had just come fresh from a little 
game of the former with the facts of history ; so I 
thought I might take my chance of indulging with impunity 
in the latter — at least, in the way of omission. 

The offer made to me seemed fair. The salary, 
certainly, looked rather limited, but the fees promised to 
make ample amends for its comparative smallness. 
~Well, with my innate impulsiveness, I closed with 
M. Des Guidi's proposal. 



Count Sebastian Cajetan Des Guidi,M.D., late Professor 
of Mathematics, was a Neapolitan by birth. He descended 
from an ancient family, whose first Italian progenitor 
had originally, in the tenth century, come into Lombardy 
with the German Emperor Otto the Great. * 

Sebastian and his elder brother. Count Fhilipp, had 
in their earliest manhood eagerly and enthusiastically 
espoused the glorious doctrines of the glorious revolution 
of 1789, and they had, of course, been among the foremost 
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and boldest supporters of the Parthenopeian Republic, 
doomed, alas ! to succumb but too soon to the militant 
Cardinal Buffo, with his rabble of banditti, lazzaroni, 
cut-throats, and galley-slaves, under warrant and com- 
mission of the super-excellent Bourbon Ferdinand IV,, 
King of the Two Sicilies, and under the high and mighty 
protection of England, Bussia, and the Porte. Verily, 
verily ! so-called considerations of high policy will 
occasionally make us draw in the same team with 
wondrously strange yoke-fellows. 

The two brothers Des Guidi sought and found refuge 
and asylum in France, where they had to rough it for a 
time, however, until their solid attainments and brilliant 
talents obtained high university positions for both of 
them, as Professors of Mathematics. Count Sebastian 
Des Guidi was subsequently, under the Empire, made 
Inspector of the Lyons Academy. When past forty-five 
years of age, he took it suddenly into his head to study 
medicine, and before he had attained fifty he was M.D., 
and in full and lucrative practice in Lyons. Upon a 
visit to Naples, about 1829, he made the acquaintance of 
a leading homoeopathist there, who gained him over to- 
Hahnemann's new system, which he was the first to 
introduce into France. 

In his homoeopathic practice M. Des Guidi was 
eminently successful, and precious were the tokens of 
acknowledgment bestowed upon him by his enthusiastic- 
patients. Among other things, a large gold medal waa 
struck in his honour, and in commemoration of the 
introduction of homoeopathy in France, bearing on the 
obverse his bay- wreathed head, with " The grateful 
Healed to the wondrous Healer'' as exergue around. The 
old post ergo propter, you see, holds good to the present 
day. 

When I came first to Count Des Guidi, he was on the- 
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«hady side of sixty — a tall, handsome man, with antique 
head and classic face — a high-bred gentleman — but, like 
most apostles and martyrs of " liberty and fraternity/' 
slightly given to be self-assertive, dogmatic, and dicta- 
torial, and apt to resent opposition. When we became 
better acquainted, he would tell me the harrowing tale of 
the short-lived Farthenopeian Republic, and of its bloody 
overthrow by t€ Michael Pezza (Fra Diavolo), Gertano 
Mammone, and the third and worst bandit of the trio— 
Buffo the Cardinal/' 

He would tell me how the noble Caraccioli, and some 
of the purest patriots with him, had been treacherously 
murdered — in the very teeth of the capitulation promis- 
ing them life and liberty, at least, safe. 

It was truly terrific to behold him, risen to his full 
height in the fierce excitement of his reminiscences, 
calling down the malediction of Heaven upon the very 
name and memory of every actor, aider, and abettor in 
the horrible drama, notably Nelson, whom he frantically 
•denounced as Caraccioli's conscious murderer. Of Sir 
William Hamilton he spoke with "withering contempt ; of 
Lady Hamilton as " une femelle abandonnee, line Messa- 
line de bas etage, au-dessous de la colere d'un honnete 
homme." 

Whenever I essayed to stem the impetuous torrent of 
his awful imprecations upon the memory of the greatest 
English admiral — except Blake — he would try to shut 
me up in the most peremptory manner, telling me 
bluntly that I was too young to venture to dispute with 
him upon facts and events in which he himself had had an 
active part, whereas I could not possibly know anything 
of or about them. Occasionally we had a fierce wordy 
fight over it — for am I not also something of an apostle 
and martyr of liberty, with a dash of dogmatism in my 
composition ? We then would not exchange a word for 
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iwo or even three days, after which he would condescend 
at last to offer a sort of semi-apology, not for his senti- 
ments and opinions, but for* the somewhat crude and rude 
way in which he had given vent and expression to them. 

Such were our historic and political dissensions. In 
matters of science and medical practice it was, if 
possible, occasionally still hotter and worse. 

M. Des Guidi had, as he often told me, painfully ex- 
perienced in his own practice the helplessness of the- 
old system in all serious cases, so that he had come to 
look upon it with utter disdain as the merest haphazard 
empiricism, thinly veiled in the shallowest pretence of 
science. The same as in ancient Rome two augurs 
could not meet without interchanging a quiet chuckle 
at the folly of the people believing in them, so he used 
to say he wondered how two physicians could meet in 
consultation without laughing outright. Yet when this 
clever, nay brilliant, man took to the doctrine of homoeo- 
pathy, he wswallowed Hahnemann whole — infinitesimals, 
psora and antipsorics, and all. He made a clean gulp 
of the lot, and he wanted me to follow his example, which 
for the life of me I could not bring myself to do. I was 
not a mere child at the time, but a man with a deal of 
practical experience ; and I had enjoyed the teachings of 
the highest leaders in the profession and the profoundest 
scientists. I was quite willing to admit the glaring ab- 
surdities and the lamentable insufficiencies and defects of 
the old school. Sad experience had opened my eyes rather 
wide upon these points, and I had learnt to appreciate the 
supreme vis medicatrix natures, but my chief now wished 
to force upon me a blind and absolute faith in a monstrous 
pretension. Practically I did not mind, but theoretically 
I could not and would not knock under. I felt myself 
in this respect somehow in the same position as Danton, 
in his relation to the Hebertists. "Nous n'avons pas 
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touIu an£antir la superstition pour etablir Patheisme," 
cried the great tribune when driven to his intrenchments 
"by the frenetic ravings of Hebert and Chaumette and 
their following of maniacs. So I, in modifying, or 
moderating, my belief in the soundness of the doctrines 
taught by the true Gamaliels at whose feet I had been 
privileged to sit, did not mean to swallow and swear by 
the vagaries of a Samuel Hahnemann : I held the 
bleeding, blistering and drenching of the old school in 
abhorrence, but I was not willed to attribute to " sugar 
globules" the marvellous curative and sanative powers 
which my chief peremptorily claimed for them. 



I say sugar globules, and I say it deliberately. In my 
humble opinion it is barely possible to exaggerate the 
almost incredible absurdity of Hahnemann's theory of 
the supreme efficacy of infinitesimal doses, with the 
stupendously subtle recondite basis upon which it is made 
to rest, the continuous evolution, to wit, of latent curative 
power from medical agents by successive processes of 
trituration and dilution. 

We supplied a number of our most favoured patients, 
and also many apothecaries in the centre and south of 
France, with " homoeopathic pharmacies •" and we used a 
great many globules in our own practice. M. Des Guidi 
liked to have his remedial agents prepared fresh at short 
intervals ; at least a certain number of them. I pre- 
pared them conscientiously, according to his instructions 
and directions. He differed in this from Hahnemann, 
that he did not believe in the superior efficacy of pro- 
tracted trituration. I had to rub together in a mortar 
for about fifteen minutes one grain of the agent and 
ninety-nine grains of milk-sugar. Every grain of this 
powder contained exactly the one-hundredth of a grain 
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of the agent. This was the first attenuation, or, as M. 
Des Ouidi called it, the first evolution. One grain of 
this had now to be mixed again with ninety-nine grains 
of milk-sugar. The resulting powder — the second 
attenuation — contained accordingly the one ten-thou- 
sandth part of a grain of the agent. One grain of this, 
again, mixed in the same way with ninety-nine grains 
of milk-sugar, gave the third attenuation, or the first 
power (I.), or the first subtilization, to speak with M. 
Des Guidi. One grain of this contained accordingly the 
one-millionth part of a grain of the agent. One grain 
of this treated in the same fashion with ninety-nine 
grains of milk-sugar, gave the fourth attenuation, with 
the one-hundred-millionth part of the agent in it. 

By this time the most insoluble substance has become 
soluble in water, at least to the keenest perception of the 
senses. So one grain of the fourth attenuation was 
dissolved simply in water in a small phial, with the 100- 
minims mark scratched on it. The phial was shaken a few 
minutes, and the contents were simply drained out, leaving 
always about a drop, or minim, adhering to the inside 
of the glass. This operation was repeated twenty-five 
times. The twenty-sixth time spirit of wine was substi- 
tuted for the water. This thirtieth attenuation, or tenth 
power (X.) was the potent liquid — the quintessence — with 
which we imbibed our " nonpareil" sugar globules, dis- 
pensed to our patients at the rate of one to four, crushed 
on a bit of paper, and mixed with a little milk-sugar, 
with directions to dissolve in water, and take a tea- 
spoonful at a time 1 You see, we acted upon the assump- 
tion of the infinite divisibility of matter. We repudiated 
the ultimate atomic notion altogether. " Divide et 
impera" was our motto. This tenth power — X. on the 
label of the bottle — contained the one-decillionth part 
of a grain of the agent ! which, of course, was by so 
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much more powerful than the original substance ! ! To 
give a faint notion of the immeasurable conception under- 
lying this assumption, one has only to reflect upon the 
mass of admixture required were the whole process for 
the production of the tenth power to be performed in one 
single operation. 

The fifth attenuation, or first solution in water, would, 
in that case, require some 22,900 cubic feet of water, at 
a rough calculation. 

Taking this globe of ours to measure, roughly calcu- 
lated, in round figures 36,500 trillions of cubic feet= 
16,000 quadrillions of troy grains or minims, the fifteenth 
attenuation, or fifth power, would accordingly exhaust 
sixty-two and a half times the bulk of our small terres- 
trial globe. 

Taking the bulk of the whole solar system at a rough 
calculation as 1,410,000 times the bulk of the earth, the 
eighteenth attenuation, or sixth power, would swallow up 
close upon forty-four and a third solar systems ! whilst 
the thirtieth attenuation, or tenth power, would require 
some forty-four and a third quadrillions of our solar 
system, which might make a respectable inroad even upon 
the bulk of the five thousand stars, down to the sixth 
magnitude, visible to the naked eye. 

All our €t remedial agents " were not quite so potent. 
We used camphor, for instance, in the first power, musk 
in the fourth attenuation,* aconite in the second power, 
Pulsatilla in the fourth power, &c. But we mostly 
carried our attenuations to the thirtieth. 

Well, one would think thirty attenuations a handsome 
enough allowance in all conscience. 

* This still retained a faint odour of musk. M. Des Guidi professed to 
detect this odonr even in the fifth attenuation. I have a keen sense of 
smell, and I tried hard, bnt I failed to detect the remotest trace of it. 
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In 1853 or 1854, when I was engaged upon the 
London Homoeopathic Times, I found in a foreign 
homoeopathic periodical a deliberate statement by one 
Dr. Yon Bonighausen that he carried his attenuations 
to the two thousandth 1 ! ! and that he had used 
medicines in this blessed two-thousandth attenuation 
with surprising success in the treatment of the little 
ailments of little birds. Of course, the man was a 
wag. It amused me to put this reductio ad absurdum 
into the Homoeopathic Times. I was afraid my little' 
joke would get me into trouble. Not a bit of it. The 
homoeopathic readers of the paper took it in like a lump 
of fresh butter. I had many anxioul inquiries whether 
this wonderful high attenuation might not be prepared by 
a shorter process than that recommended by Hahnemann. 
Well, well! Mundus vult decipi- — why should it not 
have its will ? 

It is truly surprising how strangely defective this 
faculty of calculation and computation is even in some 
very clever people occasionally. 

M. Des Guidi had been professor of transcendental 
mathematics, yet when I invited his attention to the 
transcendental stretch of Samuel Hahnemann's dilution- 
theory, as I have just been essaying here to work it out 
in the rough, it took a very long time ere he could see 
it at all. When the monstrosity of the thing began 
to dawn upon him at last, he was fain to admit that 
it seemed incredibly incomprehensible ; but he declined 
to enter into any ulterior discussion of the question with 
me, somewhat after the fashion of the Dominican de Yio 
(Cardinal Cajetan, i.e., of Gaeta), who, when Luther had 
nailed him upon Pope Clement VI/s extravagant anent 
indulgences in connection with Christ's merit, would have 
no more to say to the bold monk. 

It is one of my foibles to indulge in quaint calcula- 

c 2 
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tions. " Zahlen beweisen," says an old German axiom — 
numbers demonstrate. They may, in a certain sense, be 
said to link the finite to the infinite, the limited and 
measurable to the unbounded and immense. 

Thus, for instance, Bonighausen's two-thousandth 
dilutes would run us up rather high in the immensity of 
immensities of stars visible and telescopic. 

If people would only reflect and calculate before pro- 
pounding as facts hastily conceived crude notions of 
their own, how many random assertions they might 
avoid ! 

To give a few instances by way of illustration. Some 
eighteen years ago a distinguished lady novelist made 
a dishonest trustee walk off with half a million pounds 
sterling in gold and silver in a carpet-bag ! Had the 
half-million been altogether in gold, the weight would 
have come to 3 tons 18 cwt. 

Even with regard to the weight of bank-notes the 
notions of many people are remarkably hazy. My late 
friend Watkins, the eminent specialist in gout, rheuma- 
tism, and neuralgic affections, once told a Mr. Horner, 
whom he was at the time successfully treating for a 
most severe affection of the eyes, that he could easily 
carry the National Debt of England in five-pound notes 
on his back ! There was a whole roomful of patients 
present, including myself, who had then one of. my 
periodical fits of gout. Yet Horner, a man of hard 
facts and dry figures, was the only one who laughed at 
the statement; and even he thought that ten horses 
would suffice to do the job, and was quite amazed when 
I chimed in, telling the audience that seven hundred and 
eighty millions sterling, the then approximative amount 
of the English National Debt, would weigh upwards of 
177 tons, at a rough guess. One note =18 grs. troy. 

Many years ago there was a London surgeon in rather 
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•extensive practice, and apparently pretty well-to-do in 
the world. He was a highly respectable man. After 
the worry and fatigue of a long day's work, he would 
occasionally meet a few friends in a respectable coffee- 
room, to have a social chat. One of these friends was 
a clerk in the Bank of England unclaimed dividends 
-department, who would occasionally tell strange tales of 
people who left their dividends unclaimed for years and 
years. Among others he mentioned a Miss Slack, of 
Northampton, whose stock then amounted to £8,000 
with the dividends, that had not been claimed for 
nine years. 

Well, Mr. Fletcher — that was the name of the sur- 
geon — thought it was a great pity that so much good 
money should be left untouched, perhaps to be handed 
in the end to her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. So he set his wits 
to work. He deceived a young solicitor, of the name of 
Barber, into unconscious accompliceship, manufactured — 
moyennant finance — a pseudo Miss Slack, and a few hard- 
swearing witnesses to identify the party; and he suc- 
ceeded with surprising facility in getting the £8,000 
transferred to him. He was a very clever man, you 
see — so clever, indeed, that, to guard against the remotest 
chance of an unlucky contretemps, he would not take 
notes in payment, but asked for £8,000 in gold — some 
thing like 140 lbs. weight ! — which, of course, created 
some amazement and a deal of amusement. Just at 
this precise time one of the clerks had to pass into an 
adjoining office, where he told the tale of the party who 
wished to carry away eight thousand sovereigns in his 
pockets. A gentleman present there on business hap- 
pened to know Miss Slack, of Northampton, a para- 
lytical lady, who had not left her room for years. So, 
to use an expressive vulgarism, they soon smelt a rat ; 
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the gaff was blown, and clever Mr. Fletcher, instead of 
carrying off the money, was carried off himself to jail. 

I might multiply these illustrative instances, hut I 
know I mustn't. I have a lot of them at hand, and I 
am open to an arrangement should an enterprising pub- 
lisher wish to go in for my " Fancy Flights over the 
Fairy Field of Figures." There is a catching title for 
you! 



Among M. Des Guidi's patients and friends was a M. 
De Bellange, a wealthy gentleman, whose son was 
studying medicine at Montpellier. His father, who 
ardently wished him to take to homoeopathy, sent him 
to us in vacation. He was a young fellow with a 
remarkably clear head, full of fun and frolic — and mischief. 
He had not a grain of belief in Hahnemann and his. 
system, but to please his father he " shammed belief." M. 
Des Guidi once entrusted to him the preparation of our 
remedies, and he replenished our store of spirit of wine 
essences. The young scamp coolly told me afterwards, 
when home again for his vacation, that he had filled the 
whole lot of phials out of the same pure spirit of wine 
jar ! He laughed outright at my long face. He had 
something better to do, he said, than take to mortar and 
pestle and .to bottle-shaking. He told me I knew just as- 
well as he did that it could not make the slightest differ- 
ence in the efficacy of the globules whether they were 
moistened with our laboriously prepared essences or with 
the pure spirit — which I was forced to admit. I saw it 
was worse than useless to trouble about the affair. So I 
quietly set to preparing fresh essences in the orthodox 
fashion. Only meanwhile we had for more than two 
months been treating our patients with pure esprit de 
Bellange, yet not one of them a seemed one penny the 
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worse" for young hopeful's playful trick. Only, had the 
chief had the least inkling of it, in what a rare taking 
he would have been, to be sure 1 

Now at the very time when we were thus unsuspect- 
ingly dispensing these Bellangean counterfeits of homoeo- 
pathic globules, it so fell out that the daughter of M* 
Arles-Dufour, the great French national economist, was, 
apparently, dying of brain fever. She was a child of 
eleven. One of the most distinguished physicians of the 
period, president of the Medical Society of Lyons, Dr. 
Jackson, a gentleman of English descent, was attending 
the little patient* The case looked most serious, and Dr; 
Jackson, who was a conscientious physician, told the 
anxious parents that the issue of life or death rested 
entirely with a higher power than poor human skill. M. 
Dufour, the child's maternal grandfather, was an enthu- 
siastic believer in homoeopathy and in M. Des Guidi. As 
the crisis- was drawing nearer and nearer, he eagerly urged 
his daughter and his son-in-law to send for the "great 
healer" — the mirabilis sanator, as M. Des Guidi was 
styled on the medal struck in his honour. Professional 
etiquette required the consent of Dr. Jackson. This was 
willingly given. I attended M. Des Guidi to the little 
patient's bedside. To any physician with the least 
practical knowledge of his profession it must have been 
clear that the crisis was at hand — the signs of imminent 
epistaxis were unmistakable. M. Des Guidi cast one 
glance at the patient's face. " Pulsatilla," he shouted to 
me, " at once, at once !" I hastened to administer the 
magic globules. 

There is a story told of an officer who, having got a 
slight scratch in battle, anxiously applied to the surgeon 
to attend to his " wound." It was a " hot" dav, and the 
surgeon was just beginning to run short of supplies. 
" Bun to the ambulance waggon for lint and sticking 
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plaster," shouted he to his assistant;" and for God's sake 
make haste !" The " wounded" man grew pale. €t Is 
there danger then, doctor ?" he faltered. " Yes, there 
is/' was the reply, " that your wound will heal before my 
assistant can make his way back." Now here there was 
every chance of the crisis burstingforth before the globules 
could be administered. As it was, the effect was magical, 
of course. 

Adoration is a feeble expression to describe the. admi- 
ration and gratitude of the happy family — even poor I 
came in for my meed of praise as the prompt dispenser 
pf the healing globules. It was a scene to make a man 
laugh, and to make a man cry. 



. In the position which I held with M. Des Guidi I had 
to spend considerably above my comparatively small 
salary. I had to represent, and to make an appearance. 
Well, the doctor had agreed, by way of compensation, to 
hand over to me a certain class of his patients; His 
usual fee was 5 francs per consultation ; but he would 
be satisfied occasionally with % francs. Patients who were 
too poor to pay 2 francs were to be charged 1 franc, which 
was to go to me. I might in this way have realized 
some 15 to 20 francs a day, for M. Des Guidi's 
reputation as a healer had spread far and wide, and 
we were overcrowded with applicants for advice, so that 
we were occasionally compelled to hand over some of our 
would-be patients to Dr. Desaix — a very near relative of 
the hero of Marengo — and Dr. Chazal, twQ distinguished 
physicians who had taken to practise homoeopathy. I say 
I might have made some 15 to 20 francs a day: 
unhappily, I soon found out that I could not do it ; my 
poor patients were too poor for me to squeeze a franc 
out of them ; they might want the nimble ninepence 
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for food or for their children. So it was much more 
likely that many of them, at least, would leave my 
^consultation room a franc richer than a franc poorer. 
At all events, I know that my income from "fees/ 1 
instead of reaching £200 to £250 a year, came at the 
most up to £80. Indeed, had it not been for literary 
work, and for a few private patients, I really do not 
know how I could have managed at all. 

For consultation by letter our unvarying charge was 
20 francs per letter ; and I had to write some twenty to 
twenty-five a day, as a rule, and occasionally up to forty. 
My chief realized a most handsome income of above 
£8,000 per annum. 

Now I was his factotum. I kept his books ; I wrote 
his letters; I dispensed his medicines; I received his 
patients, and attended personally upon a number of the 
paying ones, where the fees went entirely to him ; I 
translated for him everything of interest to him in the 
foreign medical and scientific periodicals ; I attended to 
his wine-cellar; I advised in the kitchen, drawing up 
the bill of fare for his rather frequent grand sprat dinners, 
which caught the fat herrings ; I attended his evening 
parties, and I accompanied him on* his rare visits to 
town patients in a desperate plight. Yet people fancied 
I had a lucrative sinecure of it ! 

Had I been wise in time, I should have insisted upon 
a more satisfactory arrangement from the beginning. It 
was too late after. M. Des Guidi was a gentleman and a 
man of honour ; but he could not and would not see 
and understand why I should not insist upon the pay- 
ment of my fee from the very poorest patient. He had 
taken it into his head that his great historical name 
made it incumbent upon him to restore the Des Guidi 
family to its pristine lustre, which with him meant, in a 
great measure at least, to effect the reacquisition of the 
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estates which had once belonged to the Neapolitan branch; 
He himself, though married, was childless; but his 
brother Philip had left sons ; and it was for them that 
the noble old gentleman slaved and amassed — losing 
sight even of what the commonest justice might seem to 
demand. 



Among my rather multifarious duties, I had to attend 
every morning at an early hour upon an old lady, a 
Madame Flandin, the widow of a silk manufacturer, who 
had a formidable cancerous ulcer eating away her life* 
This unhappy woman had undergone two grave opera- 
tions. First, the left breast had been removed ; after- 
wards, cancer had reappeared in the right breast, when 
the " radical" cure had once again been had recourse to 
— only to turn out just as little radical as the first time 
in eradicating the disease ; which went back to the left 
side, spreading to the armpit. M. Des Guidi, being con- 
sulted at last, had sensibly advised a generous diet, to 
enable the poor sufferer to bear up against the fearful 
drain upon her constitution. She had been under this 
treatment for several years when I came to attend upon 
her, to dress her wound once a day — an operation 
demanding the nicest care and the tenderest touch, to 
guard against bleeding from the exposed surface of the 
wound, which extended at least to six inches by six. 
There was no local treatment whatever, except wetting the 
covering compress with homoeopathicaUy diluted creosote. 

I soon took upon myself to apply creosote in reason- 
able strength to the exposed surface, and to anoint the 
dressing with strong camphor ointment, placing bands 
moistened with sedative water all round the borders of the 
wound. My patient felt all the better for it. M. Des 
Guidi, despite his sensible notions respecting the necessity 
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of a generous diet, had an ineradicable prejudice in 
favour of eau rougie — i.e., a very weak mixture of wine 
and water. In this respect he would have gone along 
excellently well with Dr. Richardson. I thought a pure 
generous Burgundy would not hurt Madame Flandin ; 
nor did it. On the contrary, she told me over and over 
again that she felt better and stronger in every way than 
she had ever felt since the last operation. But all thia 
I had to risk in the very teeth of my chiefs instruc- 
tions and injunctions to the contrary, which ran con* 
siderably against my feelings, and could not but make 
my position rather delicate, and even difficult. Had he 
but had the slightest inkling of the truth, how he would 
have stormed, to be sure ! However, he had not the 
least suspicion: he boastingly attributed the very sen- 
sible amelioration in the state of the patient to the 
administration of the one-hundred-decillionth part of a 
grain of arsenic ! 

Now/ ever since my restoration to health by that 
wondrous agent, I have entertained a very high respect 
for it. I believe it to be truly invaluable in dyspnoea, 
and most salutary in pulmonary consumption. It has 
of late years been successfully employed in diseases 
of the skin, quite recently, with immense successes, 
in pemphigus (by Dr. Hutchinson). It is a powerful 
agent, as the name implies. In the case of Madame 
Flandin, I had a splendid opportunity to try its efficacy 
against cancerous ulceration. But I could not bring 
my reason to believe in the efficacy of the one- 
hundred-decillionth part of a grain. So I ventured 
to give it in reasonably minute doses — as many, perhaps 
most, rational homoeopathists are doing now-a-days, when 
the wholesome nut of the system is being more and 
more peeled out from the monstrous shell in which 
Hahnemann has enwrapped it. 
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I can have no wish to apply to this particular case the 
homely old saying, that " the proof of the padding is in 
the eating" — much less the post, ergo propter. Still I may 
be permitted to mention, as the merest coincidence, of 
course, the fact that I left Madame Flandin, to all outer 
appearance at least, and according to her own testimony, 
in a comparatively much better condition than I had found 
her in when she was first entrusted to my attendance 
and care, and that not very long after my departure from 
Lyons I learnt that she had departed this life. 



Eau rougie was one of M. Des Guidi's greatest foibles. 
In fact, the good gentleman had in him the making of a 
thorough-paced practical abstainer, such as it would 
have rejoiced the heart of Sir Wilfrid Lawson to know. 
Beer he looked upon as a bemuddling abomination, fit 
only for the heavy Germans and the coarse English. 
He hated both peoples with " cordial intenseness." 
Spirits were his aversion. He was ever preaching 
against their use. He contemned and rejected with 
burning indignation the old doctrine of the necessity 
of spirituous stimulants in certain maladies. Once, 
returning from a visit to a patient, we were passing 
before a off, when a man suddenly fell down in a semi- 
apoplectic fit. Acting upon the impulse of the moment, 
I called for cognac and water hot, and, despite the 
angry protestations of my chief, proceeded to administer 
the liquor to the prostrate man, who, on recovering con- 
sciousness, thanked me warmly. Well, M. Des Guidi 
abused me like a pickpocket ; he kept at it for three days 
until I thought he would never have done. I told him, 
by way of attempted palliation of my monstrous relapse 
into one of the most glaring errors and heresies of 
the old school, that I was afraid the man might die. 
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" What of that, sir ?" he asked with an air of supreme 
disdain ; and I verily believe he would not have minded if 
the poor fellow had gone off in his fit, so that no brandy 
had been administered to him. The only fermented 
liquor which he ever would permit his patients to take 
was red wine drowned in water. White wine was 
unwholesome. Spices and condiments were devil's in L 
ventions — he would have none of them. They shortened 
life, in his opinion. " If you wish to attain old age/' 
he used to say, " eschew spices and condiments as you 
would shun the devil." " Salt is your only true digester. 
Stick to it and to it alone, and you'll do well in health 
and purse/' Now I had at the time invented, and was 
striving to push into public notice, a splendid mustard 
for the table — a super-excellent " prepepsinical" veritable 
Bismarck of table mustards, that would enable the human 
stomach to digest almost anything. Scant encourage- 
ment got I from my chief in this philanthropic enterprise 
of mine. "Your wretched concoction is a poison, sir!" 
he cried, when I with becoming diffidence ventured to 
bespeak his favourable notice of my truly splendid 
mustard. He always sirM me when he was angrily 
inclined. Otherwise he would call me, mon ami, even 
mon cher ami or mio caro — and once, in a fit of effusion, 
dilettissimo mio. I am sorry to say this glorious 
excogitation of my brain remains still practically in 
embyro. Avis au lecteur> as the French have it : here is & 
brilliant chance for a party with a small capital, and 
sound sense, to realize a princely fortune, and gain the 
gratitude of an old Bohemian. Now my venerable master 
Raspail, on the contrary, looked upon spices and condi- 
jnents as necessaries of life, and extolled garlic to the 
skies simply for that it was, according to him, the great 
condiment of the poor ! Yet he lived to an old age. 
These extreme antipathies were at least perfectly 
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intelligible in a man like M. Des Guidi. But he had 
another idiosyncracy which certainly was quite unac- 
countable — he positively hated and dreaded milk! 
Not a drop of that most useful, most nutritive, and 
most harmless fluid would he allow his patients to take 
— with his consent at least — even with the " homoeopathi- 
45ally" prepared cocoa, which he generally recommended 
for breakfast, and for the meal which we call tea. Rien de 
si trattre que le laity was his eternal burden, which he 
would drag in on every occasion, in and out of season. 
One of his bitterest enemies in the profession — lie had 
in his former allopathic days been his warmest friend — 
assailed him in a medical periodical of the time as le 
laid trattre. It was an execrable pun, and extremely 
lame withal, as M. Des Guidi happened to be a remarkably 
handsome old gentleman ; but it showed how generally 
his aversion to milk was known. As for coffee, M. Des 
Guidi vehemently denounced its use in any shape or 
form whatever— except as a remedial agent in the third 
homoeopathic attenuation. He would go well-nigh 
crazed when people insisted pleading with him for their 
after-dinner cup of coffee, to aid digestion. " Aid 
digestion 1" he would scream at them at the top of 
his voice, enough to scare them out of their senses. 
" Aid digestion, indeed ! Coffee is a most deleterious 
drug. It worries and wearies the stomach, and plays 
sad havoc with the nerves. Take plenty of salt with 
your meals, and you will digest them without pouring 
that black abomination down your throat, which is sure 
to shorten the life of whoever may partake of it." 

Now, there was my dear friend Watkins, late of 
Falcon Square, the famous healer of gout and rheu- 
matism and a host of kindred ailments, now long 
since gone to the place where he must have found his 
" occupation gone" too. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
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•College of Surgeons and a noble " Savage/' a genuine 
good man in every relation of life, a most excellent phy- 
sician, and a sound thinker in the main, albeit some- 
what eccentric. Well, he also was affected with a 
lune. He looked upon the use of salt as the great 
mistake of the human race, the fons et origo malorum I 
He seemed somehow to have a notion that the 
patriarchs owed their astonishing longevity simply to 
the fact that salt had not yet been discovered in their 
time. He never took any, but he dearly loved his cup, 
or rather his cups, of coffee, infernally strong, and 
tarnation hot, as Quin the actor is said to have ordered 
a cup once upon a time in a coffee-house in Bond 
Street, in ridicule of a " beau's" affectation of refine- 
ment of language. Well, Watkins lived to a decent 
age, in spite of M. Des Guidi's axiomatic notion of 
the killing power of coffee ; yet he died considerably 
short of even one of the centuries the salt-abstaining 
patriarchs used to live through of old. Happy thought — 
with humblest apologies to Bumand for infringement 
of copyright : eschew generalization, and don't be dog- 
matic if you can possibly help it. 



I do not know whether I ought to have used the 
term "lune" in the preceding paragraph. I had per- 
haps better have said "craze." Once upon a time a 
distinguished barrister, the son of an eminent judge, 
and now himself a brilliant ornament of the bench, 
took me severely to task in open Court of Queen's 
Bench for using a word so absolutely unknown in the 
English language as " lune." Well, I had it upon the 
authority of Shakespeare, Byron, and one of my 
dearest and best beloved friends — the late C. H. Bennett, 
the genial illustrator of a crowd of books for juveniles and 
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children of larger growth, and in the last few years of his. 
short life a constant contributor of many of the best 
" cuts" in Punch. "Lune" was a favourite word with him, 
and I thought he knew English indifferently well, at 
least. However, as the same gentleman, on the same 
occasion, took upon himself to declare that quand mime 
was not good French, and the Virgilian quot noctibus 
was not good Latin, I did not mind so much about the 
rebuke. ''Live and learn" has been my motto through 
life. Happy thought; do not be too absolute in ex 
cathedrd assertions ; always remember what Robinson 
says of " their not knowing everything down in Judee." 



M. Desaix was the second in position and prestige of 
the Lyons' homoeopathists. He was an allo-homoeo- 
pathist, and something more. Being gifted with a keen 
sense of humour, he went to his patients somewhat in 
the fashion of Roman ambassadors of old, who used 
to offer the kings and peoples to whom they were accre- 
dited the choice of peace or war in the folds of their 
toga. He blandly asked them which system of treat- 
ment they preferred — the allopathic or the homoeopathic. 

The Minister and the General in " Bombastes Furioso" 
say in reply to the King's gracious inquiry anent the cut 
of tobacco which they would prefer to stop their pipes, 
with, whether long or short — 



[ So long as we your Majesty's favour claim, 
Long cut or short cut : to as 'tis all the same/ 



So Dr. Desaix to his patients — 

" So long as I your confidence may claim, 
' Alio.' or ' Horn. :' to me 'tis all the same." 

I think I hardly need add that this gentleman, who 
was really a clever and skilful physician, and a man of 
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sterling sense, would in all serious cases contemptuously 
disregard the fiction of infinitesimals, no matter whether 
the patient was " similarly" inclined or " contrariwise." 
Now it so happened that M. Des Guidi, who enjoyed 
remarkably good health as a rule, and had very rarely 
occasion to try the efficacy of his sugar globules upon 
himself, and then only in some slight passing indispo- 
sition, found himself suddenly prostrated by an excrucia- 
tingly painful attack of sciatica, which most unreasonably 
resisted the most powerful homoeopathic medication. 
Even twelve respectable globules of colchicum were 
powerless against it, though they were given in the thirtieth 
attenuation. Our universal infallible panacea in megrim, 
earache, toothache, facial neuralgia, and tic-douloureux, 
and all kindred pains in other parts of the human frame, 
aconite, in the twelfth attenuation, failed, which had 
never failed before — at least, in no case where the patient 
had had sufficient patience to patiently await the beneficent 
action. Nay, veratrum was tried, which was just then 
being highly extolled as the great antarthritic by Rau, 
Griesslich, Croserio, Lavigne de Laplagne, and other 
leading chieftains of homoeopathy ; and it was tried in 
vain. Poor Dr. Des Guidi, a man of high-strung nervous 
organization, and most acutely sensitive to physical pain, 
was in a pitiable state. I never could see suffering 
without making at least an effort to relieve it ; so I went 
to consult Dr. Desaix. Now that gentleman's tactics in 
his battles with sickness and pain were like those of his 
famous relation at Marengo. He declared for vigorous 
action. M. Des Guidi, worn out with suffering, gave 
way to our united solicitations to relieve him by the 
administration of more sensible doses, as Desaix expressed 
it, than infinitesimals. We soon had the intense satis- 
faction of finding that aconite internally, and applied 
externally in the form of liniment, responded to the 
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call made upon it. Our interesting patient got speedily 
better; so much so, indeed, that he fell back upon 
homoeopathic doses next morning. Man is a curious 
being. M. Des Guidi, once restored to health, was 
positively wroth with me for having taken advantage of 
his weakness ; and he actually upbraided Desaix for that 
he had lent himself to mv " machinations" to make the 
leading homoeopathist of France practically confess the 
impotence of the new system ! 

Altogether, there was an uncomfortable tension in our 
relations. Just at this juncture, an acceptable offer of a 
more genial and lucrative occupation reached me from 
another quarter. I placed this offer before my chief, 
and asked him to come to a more satisfactory arranger 
ment with me ; particularly to drop the fiction of fees 
which I could not enforce, and to pay me a sufficient 
salary in future. He obstinately declined, until I had 
closed with the offer, and pledged my word to enter upon 
the duties of my new position within a certain short 
term. Then he suddenly agreed to consent, giving in to 
every condition I had stipulated for. It was too late ; 
all I could do was to obtain an extension of time, to 
enable me to stay with the old gentleman until he might 
find some one to replace me. So we parted — to my 
sincere sorrow, and to his professed deep regret. I had 
grown to like M. Des Guidi almost to loving. Maybe, 
a little more patience and forbearance on my part might 

have but man is a wayward creature, and what is the 

use of dwelling upon idle " might-have-beens" ? 



As this ends the chapter of my Lyons reminiscences, 
I may be permitted to avail myself of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of going back to England to take up 
the thread of my recollections of dear friends of mine 
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there, whom the exigency of some sort of connection in 
my narrative compelled me to temporarily drop rather 
abruptly many pages back. 



Thomas Littleton Holt was, and remained to the end 
of his life, a Bohemian in the widest and fullest sense 
of the word. He might be called with equal justice a 
born journalist. 

He was through life connected in some capacity or 
way or other with the press— as proprietor, or editor 
•of papers, reporter, leading-article writer, or contributor. 

He was an excellent Greek scholar, both ancient and 
modern, and for years editor of a Greek paper published 
in London, which advocated strenuously and eloquently, 
And in choicest modern Greek, the cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece. If my memory serves me aright, the 
paper belonged to an Ionian gentleman named Papa 
Nikola. 

In the early period of the railway mania, Holt was 
proprietor of the Iron Times, which for a time flourished 
exceedingly. Nearly all the projected lines were on its 
books for advertisements. Holt told me himself that he 
might dispose of his property and interest in the paper by 
sale for £15,000 cash; and I am sure there was no exag- 
geration in the statement. In those halcyon times, the 
prosperous man would on Saturdays fling from his neat 
little trap lots of fourpenny bits among the street boys to 
scramble for. One day he brought home with him a bag, 
with a thousand sovereigns in it, which he emptied on 
the bed, then lay down upon them, arid rolled over them. 
"Now/' he cried, rising, "I can truly aver that I have 
been literally rolling in gold." 

Unfortunately for himself, he calculated upon a longer 
spell of success for his venture than attended it in the 

d 2 
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end. The great Times suddenly made the discovery that 
there was not money enough in the whole world to carry 
out the one-half of the projected railway schemes in 
England, and placed this discovery before the public with 
ample proofs and vouchers in support of it. 

The result was disastrous to a great many people; 
among others to poor Holt, who fought the battle perse- 
veringly and courageously so long as there was a penny 
left to fight it with. He lost everything. 

But he was not discouraged ; he started venture after 
venture with greater or less success, generally the latter, 
and not one among them with sufficient life in it to last 
longer than a few weeks or months at the most. 

The penny newspaper stamp weighed most heavily and 
unfairly upon all projected newspaper ventures. Holt 
swore he would at least be instrumental in abolishing 
this iniquitous tax upon intelligence ; and he kept his 
word. In 1 854, I think, when the Crimean war was 
on, he started a paper called the Army and Navy Despatch. 
Boldly ignoring the law, he brought this paper out 
without a stamp, and defied the Inland Bevenue De- 
partment! 

The Army and Navy Despatch proved a qualified 
success, at least Holt incurred penalties to the hand- 
some tune of one million seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Had he incurred a twenty pound fine it would 
have ruined him; but the one million seven hundred 
thousand pounds aggregate fines well-nigh proved the 
making of the man, who coolly kept on publishing and 
selling his paper. The publishing office was [next door 
to the Angel and Sun pub in the Strand, where we 
used to meet to discuss the despatches from the seat 
of war. 

At the outset of the Crimean expedition I had ridi- 
culed the canard of the capture of Sebastopol, so eagerly 
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and unreflectingly swallowed by Louis Napoleon, and, 
1 am afraid, by the British Ministry, as it was unques- 
tionably by the British press — Times, Chronicle, Herald, 
Post, News, and all. The Times even gave marvellous 
details of the destruction of the Russian fleet in Sebas- 
topol harbour; and the Morning Chronicle (I think) 
handsomely destroyed the numerous forts of the Russian 
stronghold, by the simple process of blowing up the lot, 
most liberally bestowing large garrisons upon each of 
them — as many, in fact, as twenty-two thousand men 
upon Fort Constantine alone, a practical impossibility on 
the face of it. 

I stood almost alone at the time in my view of the 
matter, until the real facts became known at last by 
official despatches from Balaclava. 

Thomas Littleton did me the honour ever after, when- 
ever he had need or occasion for it, to consult me, and 
defer to my judgment upon all questions, touching the 
war and Continental politics. 

The publisher of the Army and Navy Despatch was no 
less a personage than Charles Kerrison Sala, the brother 
of George Augustus, and the printer was a Mr. Archi- 
bald Hay Jack, " a canny Scot !" When the Inland 
Revenue Department found that they could make no 
impression upon Holt, they meanly bullied the publisher, 
and threatened the printer with a wretched old Act of 
one of the Georges, which provided for the confiscation 
of the type and the breaking of the presses of recalcitrant 
printers. Had printer and publisher but laughed at the 
brutum fulmen, the probabilities were the department 
would have given way, as it is not always wise to apply 
the screw of a tyrannical old law. As it was, however, 
the Army and Navy Despatch had to go the way of all 
defunct periodicals; but the Government soon after 
abolished the newspaper stamp. 
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The Morning News was another of Holt's speculations. 
It was a daily paper ; it appeared somewhere about the 
time of the Waterloo Bridge mystery, upon which, 
indeed, it chiefly lived for a time. 

The Iron Times had been such a very satisfactory 
spec while it lasted, that Holt repeatedly tried to revive 
it, unhappily with worse than indifferent results. 

Once he succeeded in bringing it out as a grand 
political daily. A certain City merchant gave a thou- 
sand pounds down, and promised three thousand more to 
start it. 

Here was a slice of good luck for Thomas Littleton. 
The kind-hearted Bohemian's first thought was to make 
his brethren of the craft share in the enjoyment of it. 
John Brough was retained for the department of science; 
William Brough had the theatres handed over to him ; 
Courtenay was engaged as general reporter ; the foreign ' 
department was handed to me ; and so forth. To cele- 
brate in a becomingly festive way the inauguration of the 
auspicious event, a grand supper was spread somewhere 
in Piccadilly, where Holt had taken apartments. All 
the members of the staff were invited. There was everjr 
delicacy of the season, with lashings of liquor. Excellent 
Mrs. Holt presided over the supper table ; sweet, charming 
Miss Holt made the punch in a fashion that almost came 
up to my own style of perfection. Oh, we were all so* 
happy then, with such bright prospects before us! But 
it was the old, old story. 

Ere a brief fortnight had winged its flight, our 
t( capitalist" chose to cry off, for some fanciful reason or- 
other — certainly not for any legitimate cause. There 
was no help for it, however : we had to let the matter 
rest there. The paper died, and we could only mourn 
and moan over it. 

I may as well mention in this place that the Iron 
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Times was not the only journal on which I was dis- 
appointed in the foreign editorship. Years after the 
birth and decease of that great Holtean venture, Mr. 
Stiff, haying sold the well-known London Journal, estab- 
lished a daily political paper of the same name. Nearly 
all the men that had been on the Iron Times were 
engaged on this paper also — I as foreign editor and 
occasional leader-writer, at eight guineas a week. Poor 
William Dalton, a dear, most perseveringly unlucky 
friend of mine, was appointed general manager, if 
my memory misleads me not At least, he made the 
engagements for Stiff. Unhappily, the purchaser of the 
London Journal took it into his head that the new 
political paper might injuriously affect his own venture ; 
and he found a vice-chancellor to endorse and enforce the 
opinion ! So there was an end of that very brief dream too. 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England to the Prussian Crown Prince, Holt attended, 
as reporter for a great London daily paper. He looked 
so grand and imposing that he actually managed to 
proceed to the steamer in or on one of the royal* 
carriages, the English attendants evidently taking him 
for a German baron at the very least, whilst the German 
attendants must have taken him for a noble English lord 
— and, in very truth, he would have done honour in 
every way to the Upper House. 

Seeing Prince Albert overcome by his emotion on 1 
parting from his so dearly beloved daughter, Holt- 
walked up to him in an uncontrollable burst of sympathy, 
warmly grasped the Prince Consort's hands, saying most 
earnestly, " These tears do honour to your Royal High- 
ness' heart. I am a father ; I can feel for your Royal 
Highness !" There is reason to believe that the Prince 
never knew who he was that had so warmly sympathized- 
with him. 
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Once upon a time another slice of good luck, if one 
may take it so, fell to Holt's share. He had taken a 
house in Brompton. Before he had been in it a quarter, 
two notices were served upon him, the one by a chal- 
lenger of his putative landlord's title to the property not 
to pay rent to said putative landlord, the other by said 
putative landlord not to pay rent to said challenger of 
the title. 

Holt's conduct was admirable on the occasion. His 
sense of justice would not permit him to side with either 
until an authoritative legal decision should have declared 
in favour of one or the other claimant. 

I believe it was something like two years before the 
litigants would even join in an application, which the 
court immediately granted, for the appointment of a 
receiver. By this time Holt had grown so thoroughly 
disgusted with his doubtful position between the two 
litigants that he preferred leaving the place altogether. 
By a curious coincidence he moved away the very morn- 
ing after the appointment of the receiver. Wasn't it 
strange, now? 



Hah was an inveterate " goaker," as poor Artemus 
used to have it, and dearly loved to mystify people. I 
am almost sure that some, at least, of the " sells in 
Greek letters/' which figured conspicuously in a certain 
curious series of mystifications palmed upon poor Jamie 
Grant, of the Mormhtg Adver tis er , were of Holt's manu- 
facture* 

He also used to tell with rich unction a funny story 
about the early days of that gentleman, who was truly 
— to Us great honour be it spoken — the architect of his 
own fortune and position- When a young man, Jamie 
was a journeyman baker at Xew Aberdeen, Holt used to 
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tell us, with an unconquerable call to authorship in him. 
He was always sending papers to Taifs Magazine. At 
last oue of these attracted the editor's favourable atten- 
tion, and two guineas were sent to the young aspirant to 
literary fame in acknowledgment of his contribution to 
the magazine. The successful author, happy and elated, 
invited three young friends of his to take a run with 
him to the Old Granite City, where they proceeded to a 
famous hostelry and ordered a bottle of the " best red 
port wine." The bottle was brought, and the lads 
drank the contents religiously to the last drop, looking 
rather dubiously at each other meanwhile, and expressing 
in confidential whispers their amazement at the taste of 
the great folks who could patronize beverages like that. 
Jamie then ordered ale, which positively horrified the 
ancient waiter, drinking beer upon wine being held 
altogether inadmissible at the hotel, as he told the lads, 
a declaration which the portly host, upon appeal to him, 
fully endorsed. Jamie humbly pleaded that the " red 
port wine " had made him and his companions awfully 
thirsty. " What !" cried the host, with angry iudigna- 
tion. " My port wine has made you thirst for beer ! 
"What can you mean?" And taking up the bottle, 
putting it to his nose, and holding it up to the light, he 
found that the waiter had served the poor lads with mush- 
room ketchup instead of port wine. This story somehow 
always seemed to have the power of rousing Jamie Grant 
to fierce wrath whenever it happened to turn up in his 
presence, and you might even excite his ire by simply 
asking him to take a glass of red port wine with you. 

On the day of Orsini's execution, my ever dear friend 

Robert Brough, who had that very morning perpetrated a 

fiercely denunciatory apostrophe to the address of the then 

French Emperor, beginning, I think, with something like 

the following rather hot and strong initiatory lines : — 
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"The white young head has fall'n : it was decreed ; 
Thou eouldst not save him, wretch ! The Pow'rs on high 
Would not permit on history's page the lie 
Of thy Name coupled with a nohle deed, 
Unborn truth-seeking ages to mislead ;" 

and so on in the same strain — asked me to call with hint 
on the editors of sundry London journals, to see 
whether one or other of them might not be prevailed 
upon to let the poem appear in his paper. We met with 
worse than indifferent success. Walker, of the Daily 
News, bade us walk. At the Telegraph they were indig- 
nant : the idea of coming to them with a vile attack upon 
their very good friend and most excellent patron ! The 
great Del of the Times declined politely, bestowing upon 
the talented author of the poem the solace of a compli- 
ment. In fact, it was the same everywhere. In the end 
there was only the great Beer and Bible organ left to try 
our chance. We did. Jamie declined likewise, telling 
us they never inserted original poetry in their paper. 
Eobert tried his hardest to overcome this objection. In 
vain. At last, soured by continued disappointment in 
this matter on which he had set his heart, Robert invited 
"Mr. Grant " to take a glass of the "best red port 
wine" with us. This riled Jamie awfully. He jumped 
up from the editorial chair, and, with a fierce glare and 
in a voice of thunder, bade us begone, and trouble him 
no more with " assassinating lines." " Do, Mr. Grant, 
come," said Robert, coaxingly; " come and have a bottle 
of the best red port wine with us. I mean it. No catch 
in it, I assure you." It was a mercy I succeeded in 
dragging him away in time, or blood might have flowed 
in the editorial sanctum. I had to pay the piper after 
all for this little dance, several contributions of mine to 
the M. A. being returned to me, declined with thanks. 
The poem never appeared in print. 
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I have an uncomfortable suspicion that this somewhat 
digressive gossip is tending to extend a little beyond 
moderate bounds ; yet I crave permission to throw in 
here a few more jottings anent Holt and other old 
friends, I think they may serve at least to break and 
relieve the slightly objectionable sameness of sustained 
subjectivity which must naturally pervade all personal 
reminiscences. 

It was in the days when the removal of Jewish dis-' 
abilities formed the subject of fierce contention and 
heated controversy between the friends of progress and 
enlightenment and political and religious and social 
emancipation on the one side, and the old, old pullbacks 
and obscurists in the land on the other; the same as 
we have it at the present time in the great Bradlaugh 
question, which will also havfe exactly the same result : 
e pur si muove y in this nineteenth century of ours the 
world cannot be expected to stand still,much less to go back* 

There was to be a " field day/' or, more correctly 
speaking, a "field night/' at theCogers' Hall — a "repre- 
sentative" meeting of all the political thinkers— or 
tinkers, whichever way we might feel disposed to take 
it — on the great question of the day. The wonderful 
aptitude of man to make mountains out of the smallest 
molehills has, like cosmogony, puzzled philosophers in 
all ages. 

Holt, whose bearings were rather Conservative than 
otherwise — strange to say, perhaps, I have known Con-* 
servative, ay, even Tory Bohemians,* in my time — asked 

* I think I may mention here glorious John Bridgman, one of my oldest 
. and dearest friends, as a conspicuous instance in this special line of Bohe* 
xnianism. At least, when I accidentally met him in 1880, after the great 
Gladstonian victory achieved at the hustings, and, in the exuberance of my 
joy, indulged before him in an exultant war dance over the imaginary pros* 
trate body of the Earl of Beaconsfield, he gave me such an awful look that 
I dropped dancing, and executed instead a precipitate strategic movement 
to the rear. No matter — I love and revere the dear old boy. 
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George Augustus Sala and my humble self to accompany 
him to the meeting aforesaid. Well, we went. Rarely, 
in the course of a pretty long and extensive experience, 
have I heard so much fustian and balderdash talked as 
at that meeting ; and the commonest justice compels me 
to admit that the Hebrew faction talked about as much 
and as gross nonsense as the anti-Semites did. It is 
truly wonderful that men will not see the very broad 
distinction and separation between politics and religion. 

Thomas Littleton had a marvellously keen sense of 
humour and of the ludicrous. He listened for a long 
time apparently with wrapt attention, impartially applaud- 
ing the speakers on either side to the very echo. Then 
he craved permission to address the meeting. It was 
granted. 

Thomas Littleton was by no means a bad speaker ; 
he would wax eloquent when he liked his subject. His 
intention this evening clearly was to sell his audience — 
not a very difficult task, considering the general compo- 
sition of the meeting. What he said was in reality 
simply a kind of repetitive medley of what had been said 
by others in the course of the evening. But as he was 
careful not to commit himself absolutely to either side, 
and delivered himself with ponderous gravity of manner 
and impassioned gestures, he evidently made a deep im- 
pression upon his hearers, whom he bamboozled, more- 
over, by interlarding his address with a number of 
extemporized pretended Greek and Latin quotations, 
some of which, at least, embodied more or less outrageous 
absurdities and wild assertions, which he brazenly fathered 
upon divers fathers of the Church. He obligingly gave 
free translations in the vernacular, confidently appealing 
for the correctness of original and translation, and appo- 
siteness of quotation to " every scholar" in the room, to 
whom he was sure the passages quoted must be quite 
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familiar ; but he appealed more especially, with a graceful 
wave of his hand in our direction, to the " two well- 
known gentlemen and political writers on the Press 
present" — which made me, at least, feel most awkward 
and uncomfortable. The ore rotundo way in which he 
rolled out the original Greek of his forgeries would have 
delighted a Porson. 

Poor St. Chrysostom had some strange sayings put 
into his mouth by the audacious mystifier, which cer- 
tainly were not all of them golden. One of these was 
to the effect that this holy father saw no objection 
whatever to unconverted Jews sitting down with Chris- 
tian Gentiles at a public feast, so long as they were 
ready and willing to bear their share towards the expenses 
of the entertainment — which passage the audacious 
mystifier gravely told the meeting might certainly be 
adduced by the advocates of Hebrew emancipation as 
pointedly favouring their view ; for would not Hebrew 
candidates for Parliament have to pay their expenses ? 
When I heard him say this, I felt more uncomfortable 
than ever ; but it passed over all right, and thunders of 
applause from "both sides of the house/' and the 
chairman's warmest thanks for " having raised the dis- 
cussion to the befitting high level/' rewarded the speaker 
for his exertions. 

So the affair came to a most satisfactory termination, 
for which I blessed my stars ; for I had been apprehen- 
sive of an ignominious removal from the hall, and G. A. 
confessed to me afterwards that he also had had his 
qualms about the matter. 

When we were leaving, a lank, cadaverous young man 
introduced himself to us as a graduate of Oxford, an 
assiduous student of Church history, who would feel 
deeply obliged to the eloquent gentleman and profound 
scholar whom he had the honour of addressing, if he 
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would of his kind courtesy tell him where certain of the 
passages quoted were to be found, more particularly the 
concluding and conclusive one from St. Chrysostom. Holt 
was not put out or embarrassed in the least ; his bearing on 
the occasion was truly superb. He received the innocent 
young man's application with grave courtesy, and ex- 
pressed his profound regret that, although the pas- 
sages quoted were familiar to him as household words, 
he yet could not place his hands on the exact books 
and pages where they were to be found. However, the 
library of the British Museum would surely enable an 
assiduous reader to trace them to their original homes. 
The innocent youth left us with profuse thanks, express- 
ing his firm intention to " search" the library. 

I cannot say whether he persevered in his purpose. 
I never met him again. But if he did persevere, he 
must have had a nice time of it. 



I remember having read somewhere an anecdote of 
the original Mr, John Walter of The Times relating to 
the troubles and trials of that great man in the days when 
the general strike of the compositors and pressmen in 
his employ gave him the opportunity of displaying to the 
full his wonderful physical and mental capacity, 
cumulating in his own person the functions and labours 
of writer, compositor, and pressman. On a certain day 
— relata refero — copy fell short by one half-column; 
there was none ready at hand to fill up, and time 
pressed. With the inspiration of genius, Mr. Walter 
laid hold of a column of " pie/' and prepared it in the 
most expeditious way in such fashion that it might pass 
muster as an article in some foreign tongue, and popped 
it in, with a few lines of introduction stating this 
incomprehensible mass to be a papeB in some Hindustanee 
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•dialect — translation to follow in the coarse of a few 
days. 

Of course the promised translation never made its 
Appearance, and nobody seemed to care about it. At 
least, if there were any letters upon the subject, they were 
•quietly dropped into the editorial basket. Newspaper 
readers are apt to forget by to-morrow what they have 
been reading to-day. 

Ten years after, "Mr. Walter was on a visit to a noble 
-earl in Cheshire. Here a gentleman was introduced to him 
one day, said to be a most learned pundit and distinguished 
Oriental scholar. The instant this gentleman caught 
Mr. Walter's name, he expressed his delight at meeting 
that great man of The Times. « Ah ! Mr. Walter/' he 
cried ; " I have long and ardently wished for an oppor- 
tunity to solve a problem which has puzzled me for the 
last ten years/' And, drawing from his pocket a 
•tattered old copy of The Times, he pointed out to the 
•embarrassed proprietor of the journal the alleged Hin- 
dustanee article, which he confessed had baffled his most 
strenuous and assiduous efforts to make anything of, 
although he had tried every known dialect of the 
language. 

I cannot say whether Mr. Walter made a clean breast 
of it If I had happened to find myself in a similar fix, I 
-certainly should have taken refuge in my profound 
ignorance of Hindustanee, as I should have been afraid 
the pundit would pound me into a jelly, for having made 
ten years of his life a perplexity and a misery unto him. 



Our cadaverous young friend might have searched all 
the libraries in the world in vain for any one of the Greek 
quotations that had popped so glibly over Thomas Littleton 
Holt's lips. Perhaps he did his level best. If he did, I think 
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it was a good thing for Thomas Littleton that he never 
met him pgain. Though for the matter of that, upon 
second thoughts, I feel disposed to believe it would not 
have mattered much if he had; for it was as difficult to 
nonplus Holt as it is proverbially to catch a weasel 
asleep. I remember only one solitary instance that he 
had not the laugh and the laughers on his side. It 
happened this wise : — 

In dear Andrew Halliday's u awfully" flattering sketch 
of me as Dr. Goliath in " Mrs. Limpets Lodgings/' there 
is introduced a Mrs. Mayors. The lady designated by 
that name was once well known and respected in 
Bohemia, and in 1851 many of the political exiles then 
gathered in London under the lead of Mazzini, Ledru- 
Eollin, Louis Blanc, Tausenau, Lothar Bucher, Semper, 
Heinemann, Fickler, Frank, Sigel, Ruge, Earl Blind, 
Goegg, Haug, Oswald, Kinkel, Hertle, Banya, Uhazi, 
Falk, Buchheim (who has now for many years been 
Professor at King's College), and others gratefully called 
her the " mother of the refugees." 

Well, once upon a time this lady bestowed a liberal 
treat of beef and ham, and pickles and bread galore, 
upon certain dwellers in Bohemia, accidentally gathered 
for the nonce at the Chemical Times and Chat office in 
Brydges Street. (The Chemical Times was my own pub- 
lication at the time ; Chat " belonged" to a corporation 
of three — viz., G. A.Sala, R. R. Pond, and Benjamin 
Clayton.) The two latter were present on the occasion, 
with Charles Kerrison Sala, James Eenney, and several 
others. In the midst of the glee and the merry-making, 
who should tumble in, quite promiscuously as the saying 
is, but Thomas Littleton Holt, who at once set to 
work with a will partaking of the spread? Somehow 
he could not forbear making a few remarks, ungratefully 
intended to raise a laugh against the lady host of the 
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feast, and that might justly be displeasing to her. 
However, without the least sign of anger or annoyance, 
she quietly turned to Fond, asking him, in the words of 
Beau Brummel to Alvanley, " Fray who is your fat 
friend?" There was a general laugh, this time against 
Holt, who joined in it, .rather sourly and uncomfortably, 
and apologized to the lady. This was the first and the 
last time, in the course of an experience extending over 
many years, that I ever saw Holt discomfited. 

Th&e is another noble Bohemian — I feel truly happy to 
sayi*,for he is still to the fore and flourishing — a brilliant 
and versatile writer, and one of our best theatrical and 
operatic critics, though I believe he is no longer in that 
line— a veritable prince of and in Bohemia — in brief, a 
polished and accomplished gentleman and scholar, and 
a sterling good fellow withal, who dearly loves a "goak." 
One of the very dearest boys in our set in days of 
yore, whom I will call stout old .John, known to all 
Bohemians, and loved by all who knew him and who 
know him, was truly unbounded in his hospitality, so 
unbounded, indeed, that he used to leave the key to his 
chambers on a shelf near the door, in order that the 
initiated might enter freely in his absence. 

One night he came home from a social meeting very 
considerably inclined for bed, and, the night being rather 
cold, enjoying in anticipation the luxury of down, soft 
sheets, and warm blankets. 

He found the lamp burning, and, chalked in large 
letters in a well-known handwriting on his table, he read 
the following brief and rather cool communication to his 
address: — 

" Dear John,— I am gone to bed. Whatever you do, 
do not disturb me. 

" Ever thine, » 

VOL. II. £ 
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Poor John ! He grumbled a bit, and he swore a bit, 
and he passed the night rather indifferently on the sofa, 
with the additional mortification of receiving in the 
morning his interesting friend's sympathizing condolings 
on his somewhat worn and haggard looks, the said friend 
himself looking fresh as a daisy. 

A brother of stout old John, a professional gentle- 
man of high respectability and a housekeeper, fared 
still worse, having Sheridan's trick upon Wilberforce 
played upon him. One night our " mutual friend" 
had, in the catholic kindness of his heart; mildly remon- 
strated with a guardian of the peace respecting the said 
guardian's somewhat arbitrary way of dealing with an 
unhappy unfortunate, and had been incontinently '*' run 
in/' as the polite police phrase goes. Well, he gave 
this highly respectable gentleman's name and address 
as his own, and sent for him to bail him out! I 
remember the affair very well. I met respectability 
coming from the police station : he was in a rare fume, 
and I found it no easy task to soothe his ruffled temper 
and smooth down his bristling indignation. 

When we asked our friend afterwards how he had 
passed his time in his cell, he coolly replied, " Splendidly ; 
I spat on the ground and made a slide." 



I have good reason to believe that it was the same 
gentleman who palmed upon the Constitutionnel, owned at 
the time by Dr. Veron, that amazing mystification about 
poor Colonel Sibthorpe. It was very shortly after the 
death of the colonel, when there appeared in that then 
great organ of public opinion in France what purported 
to be a memoir of that eminent statesman, whose loss 
his bereaved country was so bitterly lamenting. It was 
written in elegant French. Our friend is an accom- 
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plished linguist. I will give here a brief outline of 
what I can, on the spur of the moment, call back to 
mind of this precious production. 

It set out with a brazen assertion that " Waldo Laerdo 
de Sibthorpe" was, as his name clearly indicated, of 
French extraction, which accounted for the polished 
urbanity of his bearing and manners, and for the unvary- 
ing suavity of his language. The deceased eminent 
statesman appeared first on the stage of public life as a 
brilliant young officer in that most distinguished corps of 
the British service the horse marines. He gained great 
and well-deserved fame at the naval battle of Navarino, 
where he led one of the most dashing charges ever 
recorded in ancient or modern naval warfare. The war 
being over, and there being no immediate prospect of 
renewed strife in Europe, the gallant young officer, 
irresistibly impelled by his adventurous spirit, went to 
the East Indies to place his sword at the service of 
the Great Mogul, hard pressed at the time by the 
Mahrattas, the Pathans, and the Rajah of Travancore. 
The valorous colonel — like the immortal Clive, he pre- 
ferred this modest designation to the higher-sounding titles 
of general or marshal — overcame the enemies of " His 
Sublimity of Delhi," compelling them to return to their 
allegiance. The grateful Emperor, appreciating at their 
just high value the services of the great Franco-Anglian, 
bestowed upon him the most exalted order of " The Golden 
Bramah Lock and Key." Covered with glory, the gallant 
warrior returned to his native land, where he was at once 
sent to parliament by one of the largest, most populous, 
and most important commercial cities. Here he soon 
displayed that brilliant oratorical talent and those large 
statesmanlike views which marked him from the outset 
of his parliamentary career for one of the greatest 
political leaders of the age. As a political economist he 

E % 
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ranked very high ; indeed, it may be said that he was- 
the equal, at least, of his old friend and fellow- warrior 
in the Delhi service, the illustrious Joseph Hume, the 
enricher of the British coinage, so affectionately called 
" fourpenny Joe" by a grateful people. The colonel waa 
through life a staunch and consistent free-trader; he, 
conjointly with his friends Disraeli and Newdegate > 
initiated and carried through the great movement for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. And in this fashion the 
memoir went on to the last line. 

The intended victims of this audacious hoax, the great 
French public, took it all in like butter. I think I 
remember a leader upon the subject in the Constitutionnel, 
dwelling with " just pride" on the fact that the deceased 
distinguished horse marine and eminent statesman had 
been d'origine franqaise. Of course, the magnanimous 
French nation, the article went on, I think, were always 
disposed to do homage to all that was great and good in 
other nations. Still, it was impossible that Frenchmen 
should not feel a certain elation when finding thus that 
they might claim the kinship of a common origin with 
this most illustrious foreigner. 

One of our best comedians and burlesque actors, 
a most valued member of the Savage Club, and a truly 
excellent kind-hearted fellow, dearly liked to indulge in 
innocent mystifications. Walking one day, arm in arm 
with another distinguished comedian and burlesque 
actor, somewhere about Leicester Square, he espied a 
basket of eggs in the show-window of a dealer in 
artistic wares, with an intimation that new-laid eggs 
might be had there every morning at id. each. Somehow 
our friend, whose motto is " live and let live," had a 
strong objection to the cumulation' of incongruous 
trades and occupations, so he determined to interview 
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the proprietor of the establishment, which he and his 
friend accordingly entered. Putting on his most 
solemn face he, with imperturbable gravity of manner, 
addressed to the shopkeeper, who smilingly came 
forward to ask the presumed customers' pleasure, a long 
string of inquiries, such as, " Would the newness of the 
•eggs be guaranteed ? Where did they come from ? 
Was it a regular poultry farm ? Were the fowls Cochin 
or Dorking, or what ? How many new-laid eggs could be 
regularly supplied a day? and was there any objection 
to enter into a contract for larger quantities ? or, in the 
event of a gross being ordered per diem, would thirteen 
be given to the dozen ? Would it be practicable to 
have the eggs delivered at domicile? How about 
' cracked eggs/ would allowance be made for them ?" 
-and other similar minutiae, to all which queries the 
urbane proprietor of the establishment, who had a 
notion that he saw his way clear to a good stroke of 
business, having replied with eager obsequiousness, the 
querist took up one egg, with deep gravity, wrapped it 
up in his handkerchief, and, putting down twopence 
on the counter, said impressively, " I take this 
one as a sample, you'll hear from me again ;" . and, 
bowing politely, left the place, attended by his friend, ere 
the mystified owner could give vent to his indignation. 

Artemus Ward, the prince of humorists, positively 
revelled in what I think he was the first to dub a 
" goak." I remember, late one night in the fall of 1 866, 
Artemus, dear little Jeff Prowse, and my humble self were 
left alone in the club room at Ashley's. Artemus pro- 
posed an adjournment to the Alhambra. Prowse and 
self joyfully assented. Artemus asked Jeff to charter a 
cab. The vehicle soon drew up. It was a clear night, and 
the hotel and street lamps shed a bright light, which gave 
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us a full view of the driver's face. He was grave and stolid- 
looking, and evidently self-possessed. Artemus seemed 
to study the man's features for a brief moment ; then he 
intimated to me in a whisper that he was going to have 
a lark with cabby. Assuming his grave air, which sat so 
marvellously well on his face, he addressed the man in slow, 
measured accents. " My friend/' he said, " you look to 
me a man of thought and experience, in fact, the very 
man likely to decide a most important and most difficult 
question which has arisen between me and my friend 
there," pointing to Jeff, who looked slightly puzzled. 
" Do you take me ? Will you be arbiter between us ?" 
Cabby looked so dubious at first that I thought he was 
going to say " Gammon," or a Shut up," or something of 
the sort. However, so wondrously intent did Artemus 
look, and so supernally grave was his manner, that the 
man's suspicions faded away from his face as snow will 
under a hot sun. He gave a half-grunt, then said, briefly,, 
Fire away, guv'nor, let's know wat's all about." 

Well," responded Artemus, with slow deliberateness> 
weighing every word, apparently. " Well, look ye here 
now, my friend ; that gentleman there" — pointing again 
to Jeff Prowse, who, not knowing exactly how Charley 
might choose to compromise him with a mayhap irate 
Jehu, began to give slight signs of feeling rather uncom- 
fortable — "maintains that it is the divergence of contra- 
dictory opinions, which in the natural logical sequence 
of reasoning, and in the inferential conclusions of 
argumentation, must in the final end inevitably lead to 
convergence, and concord, and harmony among people, 
and bring about that most devoutly to be wished for 
consummation when man to man the world all o'er 
shall brethren be and a' that. I trust you follow me, 
my friend ?" 

"1 follow you, guv'nor; fire away," said cabby, 



it 
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briefly, who evidently was not qnite clear yet what it 
all could possibly be about. 

" Now you see, my good fellow," pursued Artemus, 
with increased intentness of face, and graver ponderous- 
ness of manner and diction, "I, on the other part, 
assert, and I mean to stick to it too, let gainsay who may"— 
with a ferocious glare our way — " that it is, contrariwise 
and opposite, the convergence of concurrent, concordant, 
and coincident opinions that must inevitably in its 
corollary and concomitant consequential train of its out- 
coming results lead to divergences, difficulties, and 
differences " — raising his voice to a higher pitch, and fran- 
tically sawing and beating the air with his outstretched 
right arm— " which will make one man jump at another 
man's throat, and strive to strangle him to death!" 
Then he proceeded more quietly — "Now, my friend, 
you cannot but admit that I have placed the case fairly 
before you. Now, please give us your decision." 

Cabby, who had apparently listened with much serious 
attention to this rigmarole, bent his head on one side, 
and, with one eye shut, gave Artemus the benefit of an 
inimitably droll look. Then he proceeded with gravity 
of manner equal to Ward's, and still more ponderous 
slowness of enunciation, to deliver himself of the follow- 
ing oracular decision, which would have done honour to 
great Busby himself: — " Well, guv^nor, it is a notty pint 
and a 'ard nut to crack for the likes o' me, seein' as 
there is a great deal to be said on both sides ; and don't 
ye think, now, guv'nor, it's rayther a dry question to 
settle ? vich I know'd from the first, ye vos a gen'lman 
hevery hinch o' you, guv'nor." Having said which, he 
looked expectant. 

" Sold !" cried Artemus> laughing, jumping into the 
vehicle, followed by us. " You shall have your liquor, 
cabby. Drive on." 
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"Where to?" asked the man cheerfully, evidently 
rejoicing in the anticipation of a drink. 

" To the boundless Prairie !" shouted Artemus. 

" Don't know no sich place about London/' said cabby. 
" Maybe ye'll tell me vich vay." 

" Alhambra way, then/' responded Artemus ; and to 
the Alhambra we were driven accordingly, where cabby 
was liberally treated to gin-sling, and dogVnose, which 
seemed to be his special vanities. 



Alas ! a few brief months after, our gentle Artemus* 
who had so endeared himself to our Savage hearts, 
entered into the last stage of his fatal malady. He was 
staying at Radley's Hotel, Southampton. On February 
13, 1867, we received what unhappily turned out to be 
his dying words. "Sincere thanks/' he telegraphed 
to us, in reply to a telegram of ours, "for your sym- 
pathy and good wishes. Am too weak to get to London. 
God bless you all." And barely had his gentle spirit 
fled, when there arose over his remains, that ought to 
have been held sacred by all of us, an unseemly wrangle. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis used to say life would 
be bearable but for its amusements. It may with equal 
truth be said that life might be comparatively happy but 
for sectarian, social, and political zealots, who want to 
force their own individual crazes down everybody else's 
throat. Sectarians, more especially, are apt to fancy 
that the Sublime Universal Spirit, the Father and Ruler 
of all, must of necessity be of their own pet creed ; upon 
such people Volney's famous apologue of the Day of 
Judgment is simply thrown away. 



Dear Jeff Prowse ! 
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It was in the early part of 1862, I think, when I first 
became acquainted with him. It was in Ludgate Hill. 
I accidentally met Tom Archer, then as now one of my 
dearest friends. There was a lithe little fellow with him, 
looking, every inch of him, a reduced-size edition of 
Henry Kingsley. This was Jeff Prowse, at that time 
simply a clerk in his uncle's notarial office. We passed 
about an hour together. I was absolutely enchanted 
with the ingenuous freshness of the young man, and 
charmed by his playful humour and the bright sparkle 
of his talk. 

Soon after he became a member of the club, which 
was then still in its happiest stage of delightful Bohe- 
mianism. In the briefest space of time he endeared 
himself to his brother Savages. He was a member of 
our little Bohemian set, not in name merely, but in heart 
and soul and mind. True child of genius though he was, 
he did not find it very easy to gain admission to even 
the rank and file of literature. 

Just about this time the great London Exhibition of 
1862 was on the point of opening. Jacobsen, the Dane, 
was an intimate friend of the editor of one of the leading 
Copenhagen papers of the day, who was most desirous of 
securing for his publication graphic accounts of the 
opening ceremony, and of the exhibition in general. 
Jacobsen consulted me upon the point, and I at once 
suggested that young Prowse was the very boy to do the 
required work. So an arrangement was soon made. 
Prowse wrote his articles in English, and Jacobsen and 
the editor looked to the translation. These papers by 
Prowse were the most charming literary productions it 
had been my good fortune to read for many long years. 
There was a youthful freshness about them that carried 
you positively away, and a vigour of style and elegance 
of diction which even the hastiest translation could not 
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mar. This was Jeff's first formal introduction to literary 
work. 

At the worst period of the cotton famine, which was 
one of the most disastrous effects of the great Secession 
war of the then dis-United States of North America, a 
number of members of the Savage Club went to Man- 
chester and Liverpool to give amateur performances in 
aid of the fund collecting for the relief of the suffering 
Lancashire operatives. There were the three then sur- 
viving brothers Brough — William, John, and Lionel — 
Frank Talfourd, William Romer,Tegetmeier, Henry Byron, 
Leicester Buckingham, Jack Barnard, Charles Furtado, 
Edward Draper, Charles Millward, John Hollingshead, 
Andrew Halliday, Jeff Prowse, and myself. We had 
with us good, clever Mrs. Stirling, and Miss Louisa 
Laidlaw, then engaged at the Lyceum Theatre, and to 
young Weston, Manager Falconer's stepson.* At a 

* This young lady had been entrusted by her mamma to the care of Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham, who, however, managed to quarrel with her. The 
Mayor of Liverpool invited us all to a banquet, and permission was asked of 
Falconer, by telegraph, for Miss Laidlaw to stay. Falconer, in one of his 
tantrums, refused pointblank, insisting that her immediate presence on 
the boards of the Lyceum was indispensable. Now the lady had her maid 
with her, and Clarkson, the theatrical wig-maker, who had come down with 
us to Liverpool, was going back to London. However, nothing would do but 
I. of all men, must be pressed into the service to escort the young lady to 
London. A refusal might have been deemed unkind, and might have dis- 
pleased Shirley Brooks, whom I liked much. Charles Millward promised 
me to do his best. He pretended that no free pass could be got for me, 
and I breathed again. I was just taking leave of Miss Laidlaw, with hypo- 
critical expressions of deep regret, when Hollingshead, who must have been 
afraid I might be insane enough to pay my fare, rather than forego the 
delight of a trip to London in society of a charming young lady, rushed up 
with a free pass. I blessed him in my heart, which may account for his pros- 
perity, as everything goes contrary with me. So I had the pleasure of 
travelling in the same compartment with the young lady who was studying 
her part all the way, and of listening to Mr. Clarkson's theatrical remi- 
niscences. What made the matter the more annoying to me was, that Miss 
Laidlaw really was not wanted at all. I told Falconer a bit of my mind 
that evening, and made him stand a substantial supper, to indemnify me for 
the loss of the Liverpool banquet. 
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supper given to us at Manchester by the mayor and 
some members of the corporation, Jeff Prowse made a 
heart-stirring speech, which elicited enthusiastic applause. 
Prowse truly possessed oratorical gifts of the highest 
order. Had he lived he might have become a bright 
ornament of the British senate. Sed Dzs aliter visum* 
Eheu ! 

Not many months before his lamented decease, we 
received the subjoined letter from him, which charac- 
terizes the man : — 

"Villa Garin, Cimies, Nice, Franoe. 
" 1868. 6th May— Massena, born 1758. 
„ „ Prowse, born 1836. 

" Dear Old Man, — Do you remember, by any chance,. 
my name ? An old member, sir, an old, old member. 
There were gay dogs in my time. There was Grattan 
Cooke, and there was Flinders, and there was Bensley, 
and there was Tommy Foster, and there was Tooby. 
Don't tell me, sir, about your young Leighs and stuff. 
There's not much wit or humour left now-a-days. By 
Jove, sir, I could tell you stories of Bensley's repar- 
tees that would make you stand aghast, sir, in every sense 
of the word — literally stand aghast. Then there was 
Sussex Milbank, egad ! and all the lords of the land. 
Why, we started a periodical amongst us, and called it 
Colman's Magazine. It sold like wildfire, and the 
proprietor — a very nice fellow called Burroughs — 
realized a princely fortune. Then, there was Buott; 
he used to keep the table in a roar, a positive roar. 
Why, we gave a banquet — and to this day I cannot quite 
make out how some of us managed to pay for our 
tickets — to the whole Press of Europe and America; 
and one of us — I forget his name — was subsequently 
taken into custody for assaulting a policeman. On 
second thoughts, I have it ; he was named Strowse. 
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On my birthday, ages ago, I generally had a few 
Savages about me — about the only thing that I had 
about me ! — and I can't let the day pass even now 
without sending a collective message of goodwill and 
friendly remembrance through you to all of the circle 
who are left. 

"I am not well posted-up in London gossip, but I 
think I have heard the chief items of intelligence con- 
-cerning our own set : e.g. 

"I That Robertson, having grown tired of the 
•drama, preaches every Sunday in a Baptist Chapel at 
Balham Hill. 

"II. That you have accepted the editorship of the 
Athenaum. 

" III. That Tom Archer has taken to drink and beats 
his wife. 

"IV. That William Homer has opened a dancing 
academy at Kensington. 

" V. That Godfrey Turner has become a vegetarian, 
and writes ungrammatically. 

" VI. That Leigh is ruining his health by incessant 
application to work. 

"VII. That Tegetmeier has become a comic singer 
at the f Great Mogul' in Drury Lane. 

"VIII. That Jack Brough has accepted the chair- 
manship of a Stockwell Branch of the Conservative 
Land Society. 

" IX. That Quin is secretary to an association for 
closing all places of public entertainment at 1 1 o'clock. 

" X. That Jacobsen is employed by the same society 
to keep Quin from going to bed too early. 

" XI. That Walter Thornbury dances at the Alham- 
bra under the nom de jambe of Finette. 

" XII. That Millward has again been figuring in the 
Divorce Court. 
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" XIII. That Hannay has gone into trade. 

"XIV. That Brunton has joined the Church of 
Borne. 

"XV. That Barnes has accepted an engagement as 
keeper of the umbrellas at the Royal Academy. This 
6th May is likewise the birthday of Barnes. Give him 
my love, and tell him to take great care of the umbrellas. 
If he makes himself useful to the academicians, who 
knows but that in time he himself Well, well ! 

"XVI. That Jonas Levy, scorning to become an 
applicant for parochial relief, has opened a coddam hell 
at Kingsgate Castle. 

" XVII. That Lionel Brough rides t Rosicrucian' in 
the Derby. 

" XVIII. That William Brough has shaved. N.B. I 
don't quite believe this ! 

"XIX. That John Hollingshead is writing a life of 
Shelley in the Spenserian stanza. 

" XX. That James Macdonell is to be the new editor 
of the Quarterly Review. 

" XXI. That Andrew Halliday has eloped with little 
Em'ly. N.B. This I don't quite understand. I always 
took Andrew to be such a very steady file ! and 

" Vingt-deux. That Edward Draper was the real cul- 
prit in the Clerkenwell explosion. Well, well ! Draper 
always was as fond of a blow-up as G. T. of a blow-out. 
How very strange that he, of all men, should turn vege- 
tarian! 

" Should any of these statements be incorrect, perhaps 
you or some one else will kindly let me know. 

" I see Porcupine every week. You have no idea 
how pleasant it is to see Porcupine in a foreign land. 
Porcupine tells me that the Savage Club has been 
having its annual dinner. Ah, cruel Savages ! how 
could you eat — ' and I far away o'er the billows ' ? I 
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wonder it didn't choke you, heartless gluttons ! Perhaps 
it did; perhaps that may account for my never having 
had a line from a single member except Archer — and 
Archer, they say, has taken to drink and beats his wife. 
I used, do you know, to look on Archer as rather a 
steady man than otherwise ; but we are all liable to be 
deceived. 

" Nothing is yet positively made known to me about 
my return, but I expect to be home about the first week 
in June. I am sure you and many other dear friends 
will be glad to hear that only two days ago, after a long 
medical examination, the doctor pronounced me wonder- 
fully better, and gave me hopes not only of a few years' 
more life in this crippled invalided state, bat of real 
recovery and of restoration to health and* strength. I 
must ask you to give my warmest remembrances to ' the 
dear boys/ I don't expect letters from busy men ; but 
if anybody has a spare half-hour on a rainy day, and will 
fillip a drop of ink in my direction, I shall be glad of 
any news." 

ts Ever yours most sincerely, 

" W. J. Prowsb." 

Alas ! the bright hopes raised in the dear boy's mind 
by his physician were doomed to prove deceptive. Jeff 
had a truly marvellous stock of vitality in him, which 
misled even me occasionally to entertain a faint hope of 
his partial recovery at least, though I never could be so 
sanguine as his physician at Nice was. The small 
enfeebled frame of the man fought for several years an 
almost incredibly desperate fight with the dread disease 
that was consuming it, and for months held off the grip 
of death fastening on it. But the inevitable end came 
for all that. Prowse was carried off ere the completion 
of his thirty-third year. In him the club lost one of its 
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most genial members, the republic of letters one of its 
most gifted citizens, the Daily Telegraph the most 
brilliant writer that ever wielded pen in its service, and 
I one of the kindest, truest, and best of friends. 

A bitter, bitter pity indeed that this bright child of 
genius should ever have been yoked to the dull routine 
car of a notarial office : and as great a pity almost that 
the rich, the surprisingly rich Swam of his original 
mind should have been permitted to be drunk up by the 
Arid sands of ephemeral journalism. His creation of 
" Nicholas/' the old Tipster, with which he for a time 
irradiated the pages of Fun, is there to show what great 
things he might have achieved in a higher and nobler 
walk of literature. His imitative writings were truly 
inimitable. He caught the very spirit, the very turn of 
mind, the minutest peculiarities of diction and style, of 
the writers whom he so playfully imitated. I verily 
believe that Thackeray and Dickens would have been 
sorely puzzled by the productions of his pen audaciously 
put forth as their handiwork. Poor William Dalton had, 
among his tales for boys, written one entitled €€ Phalcon'; 
the Ship-boy who became an Admiral." Jeff produced 
a most extraordinarily close and most amusing imitation 
of this, entitled " Falconer ; the Call-boy who became a 
Manager." It was intensely good-natured, but I have 
reason to believe that both Dalton and Falconer felt 
much disposed to cry over it. In very sooth, Prowse was 
an improved edition of the two Smiths of the " Rejected 
Addresses" joined together. How he could write, ye 
gods! In May, 1866, I was engaged on the Daily 
Telegraph. One evening, when I was ponderously com- 
posing a ponderous article on the European crisis, news 
was brought into the office that a pleasure steamer 
had gone down somewhere near the Tower, with one 
thousand souls on board ! Poor Prowse was lying ill at 
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the time in Camberwell. Newspapers cannot afford 
bowels of compassion. The little man was " sent for" to 
Fleet Street. He came ill and dejected. No matter f 
He sat down in the very room in which I was writing — 
the reporters' room — and there and then wrote, currente 
calamo, one of the most surprising articles on the cata- 
strophe which it has ever been my good fortune to read— 
an article that moved and stirred you to the innermost 
depths of your heart and your feelings, yet was not one 
whit emotional or sensational. He wrote powerfully,, 
as he felt powerfully. The news turned out to be a 
hoax, set afloat by some mischievous idiotic knave, and 
spread like wildfire all over London by a set of idiotic 
fools. When the reporters who had been sent to the 
supposed scene of the alleged disaster returned with the 
news that there was not a scintilla of truth in the state- 
ment, Jeff rose with a face positively radiant, tore up his 
article, and, bursting into tears, cried in joyful accents 
of heartfelt gratitude, " Thank God ! thank God ! it is 
not true ! thank God !" 

Prowse was entirely free from that most objectionable 
foible of but too many English people rudely to notice 
defects in the English pronunciation of those who may 
not have attuned their organs of speech from their first 
childhood to the vernacular accents. There were some 
members of our own set who could hardly ever abstain 
from pointing out to me any slight slip in that way of 
which I might be guilty, or even from mimicking me. 
One of these gentlemen, more especially, a right good 
fellow in the main, himself more than slightly given * to 
cockney pronunciations, and rather doubtful in his style 
and diction, was apt to be down upon me on the very 
slightest provocation. On one occasion, when he was 
indulging a little over-offensively in this favourite 
pastime of his, little Jeff came down upon him with the 
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sledge-hammer. " I like that/' cried he ; " ha ! ha ! it is 
rich ! You make fun of the old man's pronunciation — 
you who drop your h's and pick them up again promis- 
cuously-you who mix your Vs and w's in charming 
confusion — you who would be puzzled were you put to 
acquiring the merest rudiments of the easiest foreign 
tongue, and who cannot, for the life of you, ever put 
together a page of English without running your pen 
against some canon of composition ! Leave the old 
man's peculiarities of pronunciation alone and attend 
to your own !" I have said the offending party was a 
right good fellow in the main. He never after, by any 
chance, made another disparaging remark upon my way 
of tongueing the vernacular. 

Walter Lacy was present one evening at a certain 
theatrical performance, when he chanced to meet a well- 
known manager, of whom he expected an engagement at 
the time. A lady was on the stage performing. " What 
do you think of her as an actress ?" queried the manager. 
Walter, who had never seen the lady before, and knew 
nothing of her pedigree, but heard her playing the very 
deuce with the aspirate, replied, rather incautiously, 
" Think of her as an actress ? an actress, indeed ! Egad, 
sir, she drops her h's that you can hear them rattle 
on the boards. She ought to have a maid after her with 
a broom and a dustpan to sweep them up." The 
manager left him with an ominously sounding "Hat 
hem !" A friend of Lacy's coming up told the disagree- 
ably surprised actor that the lady on the stage was the 
daughter of the gentleman who had just left him. 
" There goes my engagement !" cried Walter ; and he 
turned out a true prophet. 

That " William Romer has opened a dancing academy 
at Kensington/' was among the chief items of intelli- 

VOL. II. * 
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gence which Jeff Prowse professed to have learned con- 
cerning our own set. The fearful flight of fancy involved 
in this fanciful statement of fanciful Jeff could be duly 
' estimated only by those who knew poor Bill intimately. 
Bill taking to dancing ! and to the teaching of " such 
effeminacy," as he would have dubbed it ! 

Poor William? Somer ! He was one of my dearest 
friends. He was one of the most upright and downright 
and straightforward fellows I ever knew. He never would 
" mince matters" with any one. 

I remember, when the " play-acting" committee of 
the club went to Liverpool and Manchester to perform 
for the benefit of the Lancashire operatives suffering 
from the dire effects of the cotton famine, Bill and I had 
to do the two red demons introduced in the opening 
scene of the newest version of " Valentine and Orson," 
elaborated for the occasion by the dramatic authors of 
the club, including Byron, Talfourd, William Brough, 
and Leicester Buckingham. 

Well, said red demons had to sing a few lines — viz. : 

" Chip, chop ! Chip, chop ! 
Till sufficient we lop 
To cook the chump chop 
Of Aldohrand." 

There ought to have been four red demons, but we 
ran short of the article ; so two had to do the work. 
It was distinctly understood that I was not to sing. I 
am sorry to say there has always been somehow an 
envious feeling in people about my sweet voice, and I 
have but rarely been permitted to make patent to the 
world my latent talent in that line. Here I thought my 
opportunity had come ; and of course I tried to avail 
myself of the lucky chance. But I had reckoned without 
my Bill, who pulled me up hard at my second " Chip," 
just when my voice was gaining power. 
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" Stop your d-— d caterwauling, doctor, or I throw 
my axe at you !" he shouted, quite loud enough to be 
.heard in the orchestra and pit. 

Of course I had to give way to the envious fellow's 
injunction, and to sing on in dumb show. Well, well 1 
I am of a forgiving disposition. I do not bear malice 
to poor Bill's memory for having choked my sweet 
utterances on that occasion. 

There was a strange tradition floating about that 
William Romer had once upon a time been several Old 
Masters, in the employ and interest of a respectable 
picture dealer somewhere about Wardour Street or 
Princes Street ; but that on one occasion, when he had 
just finished a splendid Giorgione, a horrible temptation 
had come upon him, and had overcome him, to scribble 
in a small corner of the " Old Master-piece/' Guilielmus 
Romer pinorit, anno 18 — , which a noble connoisseur, 
just ready to pay five hundred pounds for the picture, 
having — timely or untimely, as one may like to take 
it — accidentally spotted, had spoiled the sale, and had 
exasperated the dealer into a summary dismissal of the 
Old Master. I once delicately hinted to Bill that I 
should like to know what truth there was in this rumour ; 
but he shut me up by hinting a little less delicately that 
I had better mind my own business. 

Be this as it may, poor Bill Romer possessed all the 
wherewithal great artists achieve success — except success. 
He painted a little genre picture, yclept €€ Father's 
Dinner," which really was sweetly pretty, but fell simply 
dead for lack of luck. Fortune is an unreasoning jade, 
who takes capricious likes and dislikes, and seems to bear 
a rooted antipathy to all dwellers in stony Bohemia. 
Whenever she makes an exception, and bestows her 
favour upon one of the proscribed, she somehow in ex- 
change alters his mind and disposition, so that when he 

f 2 
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has once passed out of the confines of the barren land,, 
he strives to forget, even to the remembrance of the 
kindly fellows who, mayhap, had sympathizingly taken 
part in his woes, and generously shared their poor joys 
and pleasures with him, when he was one of them. 

Had Bill but had a studio and a connection — out of 
Bohemia — he might have flourished as a portrait painter. 
He did excellent likenesses of Frank Talfourd, Robert 
B. Brough, and others, for scant remuneration, of course; 
there being no demand for high-priced productions in 
this line from an obscure artist's pencil and brush. 

Even as it was, William Homer had a few patrons 
who would occasionally employ him to paint portraits 
for them — Jonas Levy, for instance, and Thomas 
Spencer, two excellent fellows who had casually strayed 
into Bohemia and loved to hospitate there. William had 
a good voice, but he was somehow wondrously shy of 
showing forth in public. I never knew him sing but 
one song — a Then let me like a soldier fall, upon some 
well-fought field." And even this he gave up for ever— 
at least, as far as my personal knowledge goes — when 
Charles Kerrison Sala (Wynn) wrote a parody upon it, 
in a most amusing skit of his, entitled " The Fish." As 
far as I can call to mind, this parody ran somewhat after 
the following fashion : — 

" Then let me like a flounder fall, 
Upon some well-greased dish ; 
Though egg and bread-crumb prove my pall, 
I'll perish like a fish ! 

" Though round my sides no oysters gleam, 
Nor truffles deck my shell, 
A myriad minnows still shall scream, 
' He like a flounder fell !' 

" Then let me ask of that proud dace, 
That wags his tail at me, 
To fry for me, and not disgrace • 
The monarch of the sea," &c 
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Charles Kerrison Sala was wondrously clever, and a 
right good fellow to boot. Robert Brough, in his quaint 
' way, said Charles was overlaid by une fraternity icrasante ; 
and there was much truth in the saying. Had any one 
but George Augustus been his brother, he might have 
achieved a brilliant literary reputation. Many a time 
when I have been in his company I have heard whole 
strings of pearls drop from his mouth. I think a few- 
copies of "The Fish" were printed for private circulation. 
One of these copies, I know, was presented to the late 
Charles Dickens, who wrote tp the author that seldom 
had a skit amused him so much. There were notes 
to it, supplied by George Augustus, Sutherland Edwards, 
John Bridgman, myself, and some others. I remember 
one of the notes, by George Augustus, was an alleged 
quotation from Madame de S£vign£ — " Quant au poisson, 
je m'en fiche." The lines — 

" ' Piscis* is my Latin name ; 
The English style of « Fish' I claim"— 

were annotated by me with a pretended quotation from 
a pretended poem, " De Piscibus marinis ac fluviatilibus," 
brazenly imputed to poor Bavius and Msevius, from which 
"classic" production I asserted Charles Kerrison had 
obviously pirated the splendid lines — 

" Est mihi « piscis' nomen Latinum. M 
9 l\6vv quern Greeci appellant. 1 ' 

The Fish, singing these lines, was made to enter on 
horseback, sideways. He was received by a chorus of 
fishes singing — 

« The Fish, the Fish, the Fish ! 
His head, his fins, his scales, 
By right the Prince of Whales, 
And of the Duchy of Cornwall, too," &c. 

Among the dramatis persona figured Tub, a person 
employed to clean the pan in which the poor fish was to 
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be fried when caught, and Louisa the tittlebat, who 
sang — 

" When first I met my darling Tub, 
I took bim for a man ; 
I never thought tbat he would scrub 
A greasy frying pan/' &c. 

Then there was a duet between Mr. Cheeks, the fish- 
tackle merchant of Oxford Street, and a disreputable 
party whom he bribed to catch the fish. Some of the 
lines of this duet ran — 

" Would you like to catch a pike, catch a pike ? 
Then come with me to the Devil's Dyke, 
Where you your pike shall catch with a hook." 

Voice of Carp, in the distance : — 

" He speaks like a book." 

There was another duet which I think I remember. 
The fish in the frying pan sang- 

" I'm hooked, I'm hooked, 
I'm booked, I'm booked, 
Half-cooked, half-cooked." 

John, an angel, in the employ of the Excise, upsetting 
the pan and saving the fish — 

" For my approach you never looked." 

The head of Charles Kean was introduced rolling 
across the stage, saying — 

" Edden adways said it would come to this." 

This is about all I can call to mind of that quaint 
little production. 



Once upon a time Bohemia Londinensis resolved to 
give a theatrical performance for the special behoof and 
benefit of the good and true Bohemian William Homer, 
disguised for the nonce in the pseudonym of Patterson. 
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So the Royalty, in Dean Street, Soho, was hired for 
the occasion, and a rich variorum dish of entertainments 
placed in prospective before the British public: among 
others the council chamber scene from " Othello/' with 
the great como-tragedian Robert Romer, of the Theatre 
Royal, Adelphi, in the character of the Moor, for this 
special occasion only ; " Cool as a Cucumber" ; " Sensa- 
tions after a dose of Hachich, narrated by a distinguished 
member of the Reunion," &c. 

The beneficiary of the evening was to deliver a short set 
speech at the end of the perforce-something simply 
to the effect that he heartily thanked the ladies and 
gentlemen present for their kind patronage on this occa- 
sion. Bill, who could sensibly talk upon most subjects, 
and would never foolishly talk on any, had an almost un- 
conquerable objection to speak in public; and it was 
necessary, therefore, to give him as brief a speech as 
possible to deliver. On the morning of the eventful day 
I found the dear fellow pacing the boards in absolute 
abstraction, seemingly, from the outer world, and all- 
engrossed by the stupendous task of committing to 
memory the words of his speech. His brother-in-law, 
William Brough, came to break in upon his absorption 
with a simple stage direction, to wit, u Bill, you come in 
right entrance, not left." Bill was taken aback sadly by 
this fresh demand upon his mnemonic powers. " Good- 
ness gracious I" he cried, with a comic look of despair 
" here is more hard study for me !" 

On the night of the performance the club occupied 
the boxes of the Royalty in full force — Halliday, Teget- 
meier, Jonas Levy, Furtado, James Lowe, the Broughs, 
Tom Robertson, Quin, Harry Angel, Gus Mayhew, 
Charley Millward, George Grossmith,and a host of others, 
including my humble self. Edward Draper, George 
Cruikshank, James Kenney, and other members had 
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kindly volunteered to take the stage, doing Brabantio, 
The Duke, Iago, Roderigo, officers, senators, &c. 

We in the boxes had laid in a stock of tokens of 
approbation in the guise of a whole sackful of various 
vegetables procured at Covent Garden market, which we 
dispensed mth a liberal hand in the course of the 
evening as the performance proceeded to our greater or 
lesser satisfaction.- 

When the como- tragedian, Bob Romer, delivered 
his address to the "most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors," the boxes opened a running fire of comment 
upon his averments, as they fell in slow, measured, perhaps 
rather slightly ponderous accents from his lips. Thus, for 
instance : — 

Othello Romer: "That I have ta'en away this old 
man's daughter, it is most true " 

Boxes : " For shame, Bob ! Couldn't have believed it 
of you." Jonas Levy : " I'll tell your wife, Bob !" 

0. R. : " True, I have married heir — '' 

Booses : " You durst not, Bob — it is rank bigamy !" 

O. R. : " Rude am I in my speech " 

Boxes : " Do not say that, Bob. Polished you are, 
not rude.'' 

And so on through the entire scene, to the intense 
amazement and, I am afraid, somewhat to the annoyance 
of the B. P. in the other parts of the house, who 
evidently could not see the fun of the double perform- 
ance. 

Altogether I have an uncomfortable feeling now that 
we of Bohemia and of the club bore ourselves more like 
overgrown schoolboys out on a spree than like grave, 
sedate men. But no matter : dulce est desipere in loco, 
which I would freely translate, " it is a sweet thing to 
play the fool in a playhouse/' 

Still, with all these little drawbacks, the performance 
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went off altogether in a most * satisfactory way. The 
distinguished member of the Reunion gave us a descrip- 
tion of his sensations after a dose of hachich in such 
vivid fashion that we verily took him to be still actually 
under the action of the drug. We rewarded him with 
many vegetable marks of appreciation, a whole cabbage 
among other things, thrown by James Lowe, of the 
Critic, which he nimbly avoided, and looked for a time 
very much inolined to send back to the generous donor. 

To wind up, the beneficiary had forgotten his speech, 
and came on and went off with a silent bow. 

Well, well 1 I have in the course of a pretty long 
life assisted at many eccentric performances and theatrical 
riots ; but I never before or after witnessed anything even 
remotely approaching to this, which was truly unique in 
its way. 



William Homer was a thoroughly good-hearted fellow. 
It would occasionally happen that a denizen of Bohemia 
would be raised to the dignity of a Queen's-bencher. 
Sympathizing Bill would almost always be sure to visit 
and comfort him in his temporary retirement; and 
comfort under such conditions would generally include 
the conveyance of a small quantity of brandy or whisky, 
&c, into the Bench, which was held to be against the 
statute made and provided, &c. Bill looked so single- 
minded and so innocent on all occasions of such visits of 
comfort that he would hardly ever be questioned even 
whether he had any prohibited articles in his pockets. 

On one occasion, however, when a dear friend of his 
and mine had taken up his abode in her Majesty's 
Southwark Palace, Bill had been " informed upon," it 
would appear, by some vile lick-spittle wretch who wanted 
to curry favour with the power? that were. 
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Bill was a great favourite with most of the warders, 
and one of them gave him a hint. 

Next morning Bill and I went on our usual charitable 
errand to the Bench. Bill took a nip of whisky on the 
way. # When we came to the port of our destination, we 
were asked, somewhat sternly, had we any spirits upon 
us ? I cheerfully replied in the negative ; but, to my 
intense astonishment, Bill, hanging out a guilty look, 
confessed that he had spirits about him. The redoubt- 
able Captain Hudson, the Governor of the Colony of 
Bancus Regius, soon appeared on the scene. He asked 
Bill, sternly, to produce the spirits. The culprit replied 
simply he could not, whereupon the captain had him 
searched. No spirits of any kind being found upon him, 
the irate governor shouted angrily to Romer, " Where 
are the spirits, sir?" Bill, who could be intensely 
comical, cast one of his drollest looks upon the mystified 
captain, and placing his right hand on his epigastric 
region, uttered the monosyllable "here." To say that 
Hudson was wroth would be a mild way of expressing 
the man's exasperation. He was rarely riled and more 
than slightly inclined to say rude things ; but William, 
who could always take care of his dignity, soon brought 
the angry governor to a calmer state of mind by a few 
words of gentle but firm remonstrance. The upshot 

* This was quite against Bill Homer's drinking practice, as he was em- 
phatically a beer drinker. Sala, that truly Protean genius, when on his 
Journey Due North, in 1856, sent to the Train a song in praise of "Caviar 
and Rudesheimer," which he called "Carmen Stettinense," it having been, 
written in Stettin. One of the stanzas of the poem ran this wise : — 

" The King of Prussia drinks champagne ; 

Old Porson drank whatever was handy; 
Maginn drank gin, Judge Blackstone port, 

And many famous wits drink brandy; 
Stern William Romer drinJceth beer, 

And so does Tennyson the Rhymer; 
And I'll renounce all liquors for 

My Caviar and Rudesheimer." 
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even was that Bill seemingly got thenceforth a bill of 
immunity granted him ; for, I think, he never was asked 
again at the Bench whether he had any spirits about him. 



Shirley Brooks, a genial fellow, over-apt/ perhaps, to 
stand a little too much upon his dignity, used during 
one of his temporary eclipses — as who, Swell and 
Bohemian alike, has not experienced them in the course 
of a chequered career ? — to frequent a small a-la-mode 
beef shop not a hundred miles from the purlieus of Clare 
Market, over which a very civil damsel was then 
presiding. Halliday, Bill Homer, Fred Lawrence, and 
my humble self, who all of us had at that very time 
a strong liking for the rich fourpenny plates of the 
succulent commodity served out to customers at that 
then famous restaurant, happened to pop in there one 
day when Shirley had just left — rather shyly we thought- 
As he went in an opposite direction he had not seen us. 
When we had " dined/' and were leaving the place in 
our turn, Bill civilly asked the civil damsel, had Mr. 
Brooks been there ? and upon her replying in the 
affirmative, begged her to give Mr. Brooks the joint affec- 
tionate regards of Mr. Bomer, of the Royal Academy,, 
Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Wilkie Collins, who 
all hoped his dinners agreed with him. The simple- 
minded damsel, not trusting to her memory, took the 
names down in writing, and next day delivered her 
message properly to Mr. Brooks, who — much nettled 
thereat — most unkindly sent us to blazes, I am sorry to 
relate. Since that day the a-la-mode beef-shop saw him 
no more ; at least, so Bill was informed by the damsel 
in reply to his reiterated affectionate inquiries after the 
health and well-being of our dear friend, Mr. Shirlejr 
Brooks. 
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Bill Homer figures in Robert Brought "Marston 
Lynch" as Thomas Clough. It is a capital sketch of that 
true Bohemian and,sterling good fellow whom we all loved, 
*md who, like so many more of my dearest friends, 
has long since gone aloft. Alas! I cannot even con- 
scientiously say alias ! for his lines in life had not fallen in 
pleasant places, and death must have appeared to him 
rather as a friend than otherwise. 



Robert Romer, a genial fellow in. the main, and rather 
disposed to take life easy, was yet occasionally given to 
melancholy musings and dark views upon things in 
general and his own affairs in particular. Halliday and 
myself found him one day in one of these dyspeptic fits 
of the mind. " Ah !" he said, in reply to our solicitous 
inquiries, — "ah! I am one of the most unlucky of 
mortals. Nothing succeeds with me. Only fancy, a few 
days ago I started in the toy and sweet-stuff line, and, 
egad ! ever since the children all around my place seem 
to have forsworn spinning- tops and brandy-balls." 

Bob Romer was a devoted student of some of the more 
abstruse sciences. I met him one day skipping along 
in rather juvenile fashion. " Halloa, Boh !" I cried to 
him ; " what's the matter with you, my young friend ? 
Why, you trip it as lightly and nimbly as Mercury." 
Bob stopped short, gave me a look of unfathomable 
meaning, then said, slowly and impressively, <c Mercury ! 
hem! water boils at the poles there — where here, on 
our earth, it freezes. Curious ! isn't it V And, with 
another deep look, he left me to ponder upon the curious 
problem of such a most remarkable difference between 
these two distinguished members of the solar system. 

On another occasion, Halliday and myself happened 
to stumble upon Bob when he was most attentively 
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watching the working of a chocolate-making machine in 
Holborn. When he became aware of our presence, he 
slowly turned to us, and, pointing his finger to the 
revolving crusher, exclaimed in a portentous voice, the 
single word, €t centrifugal," then went on his way, 
apparently lost, like Chrononhotonthologos, in a 
" cogibundity of cogitation." 

I met Bob one day in Maiden Lane. It was after the 
death of Miss Romer, who had left him in her will,, 
if not exactly a thumping legacy, perhaps, still something 
comparatively handsome. The lucky legatee had just 
received a letter from France, which he asked me to 
translate for him. It was from a theatrical biographist, 
asking for particulars of the deceased artist's career, as 
he intended to bring out a sketch of her life in his pub- 
lication. Mr. Robert Romer was enchanted; he dis- 
paragingly compared the brief lukewarm obituaries that 
had appeared in some English papers with what this 
French gentleman professed himself willing, nay, eager 
to do. There was a rider to the letter, intimating that 
it was always customary for the surviving relatives of 
any subject of a biographic sketch to subscribe five hun- 
dred copies for private circulation among friends, fee, 
and requesting that the sum of two hundred and fifty 
francs (£10 English money), should be forwarded to the 
office of the publication, together with particulars of 
life, &c. 

I slily glanced at Bob, whilst reading this out to 
him, and I saw how his face changed; for a mild 
man, as he unquestionably was, he looked absolutely 
fierce. 

" Cursed French idiot !— swindler !" he cried, in angry 
tones ; " does he take me for a fool ? Don't want his 
trash. Knows nothing of late Miss Romer, I'll be 
bound. Trade upon the dead ! dirty ! ten pounds, in- 
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deed! Not a blessed farthing!" And snatching the 
letter from my hand, he furiously tore it into bits, and 
-danced upon the pieces, to the intense amazement of 
•George Honey, who was casually passing by, but had. to 
stop to listen to the indignant Adelphian's fierce objur- 
gations and charges against the unlucky Frenchman, who 
had conceived the atrocious design of getting money out 
of him. 

There was a Bohemian* in our set who had a wonderful 
•dog, of which he was marvellously fond. This noble 
animal would spurn any article of food less appetizing 
than choice tit-bits of best meat, and bis noble master 
would indulgently procure for him, at merely nominal 
prices, indeed, a constant supply of such tit-bits from 
a few butchers who knew his touching love for his canine 
friend. So much is this world given to scandal, that 
there were monsters in human shape found sufficiently 
depraved to declare that this dog, which, by-the-by, 
nobody had ever seen, was a mere myth, invented to 
supply the astute Bohemian with cheap food. 

Years ago, when I was at Paris with Robert Brough, 
we made the acquaintance of an American gentleman of 
the name of Klapp, who had a passion for pipes. We 
went often with him, on purchasing thoughts intent, to a 
pipe-shop on the Boulevard du Temple, where a large 
poster in the window informed a sympathizing public 
that the proprietor of the establishment, a M. Peltier, 
had unhappily been carried off by death, leaving a widow 
with three small children unprovided for, and that said 
widow, in the name of self and said unhappy orphans, 
humbly begged to solicit the custom of a generous public. 
Klapp, being generous and most kindhearted, considered 
himself in common humanity bound to respond to the 

* I have heard it said Bob Homer was the man. 
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appeal, and made nearly all his purchases of pipes there. 
Thus it happened that we became acquainted with the 
manager of the business, a gentleman of the name of 
Louis, a charming, chatty little fellow, with twinkling 
black eyes, and a most humorous cast of countenance, 
and wondrously sympathetic and emotional withal, as we 
had often occasion to remark when we got more inti- 
mately acquainted with him, and he was talking to us 
of the widow and the three orphans of his late employer, 
of whom he could hardly ever speak without the " tear- 
drops gathering in his e'en." 

" Ah, ce brave Peltier ! un coeur d'or, Messieurs, une 
Ame v£ritablement s&aphique !" he would cry, with a 
choking sob in his voice. And he would never tire to 
chant the praises of the widow — " une brave femme, 
Messieurs, si jamais il en fut, et tres belle, et qui aimait 
bien son mari;" and the charming sweetness of the 
orphans, two little girls and a boy, aged respectively 
eight, seven, and six — " des anges, Messieurs, de v£ri- 
tables ch£rubins ; et qui m'aiment, Messieurs, comme si 
j'&ais leur pfcre, Messieurs ;" and then he would tell us long 
stories of their sweet childish ways that would make us 
actually long to embrace them. Dear Robert Brougb, 
who had room in his large heart for sympathy with the 
wide world, was often moved to tears by the man's simple 
pathos. 

Strange enough, however, we never, by any chance, 
met the interesting widow, or any of her sweet olive 
branches. 

Now, Klapp, like most Americans, was of an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind; he " wanted to know" a great many 
things, and he ardently wished for a sight of the widow 
and the orphans whom he was befriending to the full 
extent of his purse — and of his fancy for pipes. M. 
Louis, however, always knew how to account in the 
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simplest manner for the absence of the widow and the 
children. 

One evening, after closing hours, we — Klapp, Robert 
Brough, and I — invited M. Louis to take la goutte 
with us. He cheerfully accepted, and in the course of 
a couple of hours he took a great many " drops" with 
us, so many drops, indeed, that he was growing more and 
more communicative with every fresh drop, and was fast 
Bearing the stage when people have an unconquerable 
tendency to talk of their relations. This was the time 
the wretch Klapp chose for pumping the poor man. Of 
course, it was the old question of the widow and the 
orphans, and Klapp wanted to extort a solemn promise 
that we should be introduced to them in propriis personis. 
M. Louis, pushed to his last entrenchments, said at last, 
with a comical look at us, and an irrepressible merry 
twinkle in his eyes: — "Eh bien, Messieurs, si vous 
voulez absolument savoir le fin mot de l'affaire : feu 
Peltier — c'est moi; la veuve — c'est encore moi; et les 
trois orphelins — c'est toujours mtfi!" 

He then told us how he had tried hard to succeed in 
his business of pipe-maker, but how all his efforts to find 
a sale for the productions of his labour and skill had 
proved unavailing, until a " happy thought" had led him 
to die in the pseudonym of Peltier, leaving a desolate 
young wife and three orphans behind him. 

"Vous voyez bien, Messieurs," he said, with an 
inimitably droll look, " on est toujours bien plus porte 
& avoir des sympathies pour une veuve h orphelins que 
meme pour un p&re de famille, done & plus forte raison, 
pour un celibataire; et moi, je n'ai jamais voulu me 
marier, de crainte de ne laisser apres moi une veritable 
veuve k veritables orphelins — car on me dit que je suis 
poitrinaire." 

Poor M. Louis. Some four years after, when I was 
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once again in Paris, I called at the well-remembered old 
shop. Klapp had gone back to America long before 
then, and my dear Robert had been laid to rest in a 
quiet cemetery in Manchester. Alas ! there is barely a 
place I ever passed through on my long pilgrimage but 
reveals to my mind's eye some mortuary cross marking 
the spot where some one I knew and loved lies buried. 

Well, I called at the old shop. It was shut up, with 
a bill in the window, " Boutique k louer. S'adresser au 
concierge." Poor M. Louis had died of consumption 
about a month before, as I was informed by his only 
brother, who had laid his mortal remains among the six 
years' concessions in Pere Lachaise — in the same grave 
with "feu Peltier, la veuve, et les trois orphellns." 
And I cannot even say now, Sit terra levis ; for long, 
long since these poor remains of the man whom I had 
known so full of life, and so overflowing with richest 
humour, have been carted away — for manure. Oh, the 
wondrous mystery of life and death — and of death and 
life! 



Years after, in 1867, I went on a certain day to the 
Pere Lachaise — I am an inveterate cemetery hunter — 
in company with my dear friends Jacobsen and Walter 
Thornbury. I wished to show them, especially the 
latter, who was rather apt at the time to display an 
exaggerated admiration of everything French, that there 
are certain things which they do not order better in 
France than in other lands, more particularly in 
England. 

The short concessions were just at the time in one of 
the periodical full clearances, and God's acre was being 
duly ploughed, and death's garden put in spruce trim. 
Jacobsen and Thornbury were both surprised and shocked 

VOL. II. Cf 
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when they saw the broken monumental crosses and slabs, 
&c., lying about in all directions, and the gravediggers 
hard at work digging up the rudera of the decayed and 
decaying "temples of God/' and the carters equally 
busy carting them away to " fresh grounds and diggings 
new." This is the religio mortis, as understood and prac- 
tised by the French ; unless, indeed, one is in a position 
to make a heavy outlay for a concession a perpituite, 
when one's perishable part will be permitted to decay 
away undisturbed in the same spot, and some grand 
monument may tell ages to come what a phoenix of 
virtue and goodness and all noble and exalted qualities 
one was during one's pilgrimage on earth. Faugh ! 
Equality is one of the great catchwords of the great 
nation. Yet they will not even permit the levelling of 
death and the equality of the grave ! 

From the short concessions we went to the very 
shortest concessions — la fosse commune — the common 
ditch — the paupers' holes, in which they pile a full dozen 
of coffins from bottom to top. 

There is a clerical gentleman kept here en permanence 
from an early hour in the morning to six o'clock 
at night in summer. I do not remember at what 
lour he shuts up shop in winter. Dead paupers 
arriving after, or even a few minutes to six o'clock, have 
to wait till next morning, which matters little to them, 
indeed, but may make a vast deal of difference to the 
unhappy relatives and friends who wish to rendre les 
derniers honneurs to the departed, as they may have 
to sacrifice half a day's labour — and wages next morning. 

On this occasion it was near six o'clock when we came 
upon the reverend gentleman, who was seated under an 
immense cotton umbrella, evidently deeply interested — 
not the umbrella, but the reverend — in the pages of what 
looked to my experienced eyes suspiciously like light 
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literature. Just at this juncture two " pauper funerals 
were wending their way up to the plateau. The gardien 
-came up to ,tfae reverend gentleman, humbly asking him 
to officiate, as the followers of one of the convois were 
very poor people, who could but ill afford to come up 
again in the morning. 

" Mais vous savez que c'est trop tard ; l'heure de la eld- 
ture va sonner," said the reverend gentleman, curtly, 

" cependant comme ce sont de pauvres gens " And 

he rose, and moved on to the open grave. " M&le ou 
femelle?" he asked briefly of the boy who attended him 
in the capacity of a juvenile sacristan. 

" Femelle et m&le," responded that worthy functionary, 
with equal brevity. These were two pauper corpses, 
the first a girl of eighteen, the other a man of seventy- 
eight. — "Adultes," the boy added, for his reverend 
chief's information. 

The burial proceeded in the usual way, the reverend 
gentleman going nimbly through his Latin formula, and 
dashing the holy-water-sprinkle three times on to the 
grave in the orthodox fashion, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; then running on rapidly 
to the end, he finished off with a fierce and loud aside to 
the serving boy, " 'cr6 gredin, il n'y a pas d'eau dans 
votre goupillon." The careless boy had simply forgotten 
to dip the sprinkling brush in holy water. Walter 
Thornbury, who was somewhat given to speculation, was 
much exercised in his mind, pondering upon the deep 
question whether the absence of the canonical water 
from the sprinkling brush would or would not injuriously 
affect the chances of eternal salvation of the two paupers 
just then interred in hugger-mugger. Death is the most 
solemn incident in the life of man — terrible, yet, oh, how 
beautiful! The French have somehow succeeded in 
stripping it of all its beauty, leaving it nought but its 

g 2 
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terrors. Well, well! Passons ! matihre de briviaire, as 
Frere Jean hath it. We went away in a sad and melan- 
choly mood, born of the impressions we had just received 
of the admirable way in which they order some things 
in France. Had a Laurence Sterne been with us, I 
verily believe it might have slightly disconcerted even his* 
Gallic predilections. 

I had in the course of the afternoon had occasion to 
point out another little thing to my companions. I had 
led them up the avenue where great men of letters lie 
buried. I had pointed out to them, among others, the 
bust of one of the very greatest men of letters of all 
nations ; and also, at the very top of the cemetery, a 
towering monument, which both Jacobsen and Thornbury 
declared must be the tribute of a grateful nation to some 
wondrous public benefactor, indignantly remarking at 
the same time upon the state of neglect into which it 
had been permitted to fall. I soon damped their enthu- 
siasm, and calmed their indignation, by informing them 
that this grand monument had been erected simply over 

the remains of a M. , of whom very few people had 

ever heard, but who had left directions in his will that 
out of his estate one hundred thousand francs should be 
spent upon a monument, to mark the spot where his 
dust was laid. Poor man ! He had neglected to assign 
a sufficiency of his estate to the necessary repairs of said 
monument, more especially to the periodical re-gilding 
of the top. The bust of the man of letters represented 
the great Tourangeot, the wondrous author of the 
€S Comedy of Human Life," the Shakespeare of France — 
Honore de Balzac. The topmost monument might be 
taken to belong rather to the farce than to the drama 
of life. 
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Poor gentle Walter Thornbury ! Within a few brief 
years after, be was laid in. his last resting-place ; and, 
most sad to add, his mind died ere his body. 



And my ever dear friend and brother, Jacobsen the 
Dane, the witty Dane of Westminster, as we used to call 
him in the club, is also long since gone to his Walhalla, 
of which he so dearly loved to talk in those wondrously 
charming heart effusions, indulged in by him but rarely, 
however, and only in the intimate circle of his nearest and 
Nearest friends. 

I think it was some .twenty-two or twenty-three years 
ago, when I was doing notarial and other translations, in 
conjunction with a very dear friend, Alfred Elwes, one of 
the most accomplished linguists of the present time, that 
the directors of the Northern and Mercantile Insurance 
Company put into our hands their new prospectus, to be 
rendered into French, Italian, German, Spanish, Swedish, 
Danish, &c. My old friend Peter Homer, Burgomaster 
of Elberfeld in the revolutionary period of 1848-49, then 
a merchant in the City of London, to whom I applied for 
the address of a thoroughly competent Danish-English 
scholar, referred me to Mr. Jacobsen, a young Dane, 
in the office of Messrs. Melladew and Co., Mark Lane. 
I found this young man perfectly qualified for the task 
required. In fact, he handled Danish, English, and 
German with complete mastery; had a good knowledge 
of Swedish and Norse, and spoke French pretty 
fluently. 

In a short time we became fast friends. I introduced 
him to the club, and he was elected a member. He 
endeared himself to all of us. . He was one of the 
sweetest-tempered men that I ever knew. During an ex- 
perience extending over close upon ten years I never once 
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saw him irritated, or heard an angry or unkind word fall 
from his lips. Only of one other dear friend of mine 
can I conscientiously say the same — John Cargill Brough. 

When I met Jacobsen first, he was in every way a 
splendid specimen of the genus homo, and it would have 
been difficult to detect in his outer man the least 
indication of the fearful germ concealed within of that 
dread disease which strikes down so many bright men 
and women in the flower of their age — consumption. 
Yet the germ was there, to work its deadly effect only 
too soon. 

In 1867 we were in Pa™ together. I was employed 
at the Great Exhibition, under my friend Peter Lund 
Simmonds, who had placed Victoria, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, and a few more of the smaller 
British colonies and possessions under my care. I also 
had at the time arrangements for the advent of the great 
Japanese Exhibition to Paris placed in my hands. So I 
could afford to show a brotherly feeling to a dear fellow- 
Bohemian like John Jiirgen Severin Jacobsen, who was 
emphatically out of luck then, and, most unhappily, 
entering an advanced critical stage of his sad malady. 

We occupied " apartments" — two small bedrooms on 
the sixth floor — in the Passage de FIndustrie, Boulevard de 
Strasbourg. The poor invalid found it an arduous task 
to mount the one hundred and seventeen steps leading to 
our lofty roost ; yet he would sometimes brave the steep 
ascent five and even six times a day without murmuring, 
and would humorously dub it the st genial climb." And 
what happy hours we passed there, to be sure ! What 
splendid spreads of charcuterie and fried fish and fowl, 
and lettuce and cucumber salad, with lashings or lushing* 
— I hardly know which should be held the more appli- 
cable of the two termini technici — of the best vintage* 
procurable at sixpence the quart, and, occasionally, 
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ample supplies of genuine pale ale — Salt and Co/s — 
which we got at an agent's in the Rue Scribe, who was so 
powerfully impressed by the magnitude of the order we 
gave, and the grand manner in which it was given, that 
he absolutely forwarded with the beer a flaming sign- 
board, practically appointing us thereby sub-agents for 
the sale of the article in our locality! We put this 
sign-board at the hotel door, to the intensest amazement 
of the passers-by. How we used to carouse in this 
Olympus of ours ! with a congenial band of Bohemians, 
native and naturalized, and hospitant — Christian Worms, 
a deep-drinking Dane, of florid mien and summery heart ; 
George Shears, an old schoolfellow of Draper's, and an 
excellent friend of mine of many years' standing; 
young Topp; Charley Quin, a most genuine sample of 
the thorough Hibernian, clever, warm-hearted, and wrong- 
headed, with "Bibamus, dum vivimus, et gaudeamus, 
pereat mundus!" for his motto; E. P. Hingston, the 
" rampage " companion of Artemus Ward, a very old 
friend of mine, to whom, in conjunction with the late 
Christopher Pond, I was mainly indebted for my connec- 
tion with the Japanese Exhibition ; Walter Thornbury, 
and others.. We also had distinguished visitors occa- 
sionally—Harry Leigh, for instance, then passing through 
Paris on his way to Spain, appointed "special" for a leading 
American paper; and Tom Robertson, with the blushing 
honours of recent brilliant dramatic successes fresh 
blooming upon him. 

I remember there were some hard-working milliners 
right opposite us, on the other side of the passage, whom 
we were generously desirous to make partakers in our 
banquets. Jacobsen used to throw a small stone out of 
our window right across into the opposite window, with 
a strong string attached to it. The girls caught the 
stone, passed the string over a thick peg in their window, 
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and threw the stone back again. By repeating the same 
feat twice or three times more we constructed a kind of 
suspension bridge, with guiding lines, for passing victuals 
and bottles across, high over the heads of the passers 
beneath, at the imminent risk, it must be confessed, of 
having some of the heavier articles descend on said 
heads. However, I have always found that there is a 
Providence watching over the foolhardy : no one came 
to grief through our agency. 

In our halcyon days we would occasionally indulge in 
small dinner parties at some famed restaurant, or in 
suppers, at Peters', in the Passage des Princes. There 
was a cafe-restaurant in the Place de la Tour St. 
Jacques which we somehow managed to transform into 
a British hostelry, increasing the market value of the 
place fourfold, as was proved practically when the 
then proprietor ceded it to a new man, in the fall of the 
year. 

After the fat kine came the lean kine, and wretched 
cattle they proved to be. They speedily ate every green 
spot out of us, and what had for a brief period been 
Bohemia the blest soon got covered over again with 
shingle and stone. Fortunately for us, both Jacobsen 
and myself were prepared to bear either fortune with 
equal fortitude. So we cheerfully dropped our junketings, 
and partook of one solitary sober meal a day, at the rate of 
one shilling and eightpence for the two, which we had 
to reduce still further in the course of time, to the one 
clear half. We lived on bread then, a modicum of 
small Orleans land wine, and a certain compound known 
as fromage d'ltalie, very much like goose-liver pasty, 
barring the goose and the pasty, and also, in a great 
measure, the liver. 

Jacobsen took this somewhat unwonted fare without 
wry face or grumbling. All this time we might have 
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had succulent dinners at the Tour St. Jacques on tick, but 
we preferred keeping clear of pecuniary involvements. 

One day, however, when the last bottle of our period 
of splendour had been returned to the wine and beer 
dealers in exchange for the twopence left on it, and I 
found that the joint-stock capital of the firm was about 
sixpence, I sadly communicated the sad intelligence to 
Jacobsen, entreating the dear fellow not to mind it, and 
not to be disheartened by it. I might have spared 
my breath. He disheartened, indeed ! Not a bit of 
it. On the contrary, tossing up his Scotch cap high in 
the air, he shouted " Hurrah !" as loud as his sorely- 
affected throat would let him ; " Hurrah ! we shall have 
a good dinner for once ! Let us go to St. Jacques." 
He then touchingly confided to me that fromage d'ltalie 
was certainly not the cheese for him ; in fact, that he 
abhorred the very sight and scent of it; for which I 
really could not blame him, since it truly is an abomi- 
nable concoction. Yet with a little skill, a little 
knowledge, and a little honesty, it might be made an 
appetizing and nutritious dish. 

I mentally resolved that come what might I would 
never again place fromage d'ltalie before friend Jacobsen. 
For the nonce we decided to go to the cafiS in the Place 
<le la Tour St. Jacques, where we were compelled by the 
very force of circumstances to have a dinner at three shil- 
lings a-head — a good dinner, in fact, as Jacobsen had 
knowingly foreseen; for our Bohemian experience had 
taught us both the folly of contracting very small 
debts. It was one of Holt's wise saws, that a few pounds 
indebtedness might prove a millstone round the poor 
debtor's neck, whilst a thousand pounds' debts would 
weigh as a mere pebble in the large debtor's pocket. It 
turned out all right again in the course of a few # days. 
Jacobsen went back to London to accept an excellent 
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position in a leading Swedish City house ; and I followed 
him soon after, to edit a great work on Finance, in 
which I dealt with millions upon millions as if gold were 
but the merest dross, and bank-notes worth less than 
used-up blotting-paper, and enlightened the great City 
world upon the most intricate questions of foreign 
exchanges, of which I had up to a few months previously 
been profoundly ignorant. 

It was rather stiff work to do, which heavily taxed my 
intellectual powers ; but it put a hundred pounds into 
my purse at a time when matters were at a very low 
ebb with me; and it introduced me to Ernest and 
Richard Seyd, two high financial and statistical authorities,, 
who both became members of the Savage Club through 
my instrumentality. 

Poor Ernest, who truly was a financial genius, is gone 
to a world where there are no standards of valuation to 
vex the mind. But my friend Richard Seyd is still to 
the fore — the highest authority on the solvency or other- 
wise and the financial trustworthiness of the leading 
commercial companies and firms all over the world. 



This slice of good luck I owed to the warm recom- 
mendation of my dear old friend William Effingham 
Wilson, to whom I was first introduced some thirty years 
ago by Alfred Elwes. 

The name Wilson stands, indeed, brightly inscribed 
on some of the pleasantest pages of the book of my life* 
William Wilson is a sterling good fellow, who has many 
a time and often given or procured me literary employment 
when I most wanted it. 

Then there is Edward Wilson, one of the rising men 
of the time and the Times, a fluent, elegant, and logical 
political writer of the highest order, possessed of the some- 
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what rare qualification of a most thorough and exhaus- 
tive knowledge of the subjects on which he writes. From 
the day that Edward Wilson was first introduced to me 
by Charles Russell, then of the Morning Star, he has 
been one of the truest and most helpful friends I ever 
had in life. I have of late years had times of tribu- 
lation, which I might not have tided over but for the 
supporting grasp of his friendly hand. God bless him 
for it ! 



It may seem strange that I should have ventured upon 
a matter of which I confess to have been so profoundly 
ignorant. You see I have tried my hand at a great 
many things. Why, I actually once held a contract for 
constructing a public road in Normandy, and was really 
making a good thing of it, too, when the authorities for 
whom I held the contract suddenly discovered that a 
foreigner had no right to hold it without express authori- 
zation by the Home Minister and the Minister of Public 
Works. The fact was, they had remarked the extreme 
simplicity of my modus operandi, which consisted in the 
main in the intelligent division and proper apportion- 
ment of labour, and the payment of wages upon a 
fair live-and-let-live principle, which made every labourer 
as interested in the success of the work as 1 myself 
could possibly be. 

What could J know of road-making ? Well, I had 
seen a great deal of work done in that line many years 
before in Algiers, when I was assistant-surgeon in the 
Foreign Legion. There the military authorities conducted 
the works upon a very different principle, which was cer- 
tainly much more expensive in the end, and much less 
effective, than mine. 

There was a detachment told off of some three hundred 
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men of the third battalion of the legion, which had to 
march out every morning at half -past three o'clock, under 
command of a lieutenant, and attended by my hnmble 
self as medical officer in charge. It was about an hour 
end a-halfs march from Mustapha Pasha, our then 
quarters, to the road in course of construction. We 
used to reach the place accordingly about five o'clock. 
There was a young officer of engineers, with a small 
detachment of his own corps, who directed the works. 

The men did not like the business at alL I have in 
another part of these reminiscences given a fair descrip- 
tion of the class of men we had in the legion. It was 
not likely that these men, many of them gentlemen by 
birth and education, would take kindly to that sort of 
work without the stimulus, at least, of some fair remune- 
ration for their labour. 

Now the short-sighted authorities paid no money-wage 
whatever; they simply gave each man about three- 
quarters of a pound of bread and seventy-five centilitres of 
light Spanish wine a day, in addition to the daily ration 
of a pound and a half of bread and a half-litre of wine, 
which certainly was not calculated to inspire the lucky 
recipients with an inordinate desire to advance the works 
of the road. On the contrary, every possible dodge was 
resorted to to give the Government, if possible, even less 
than the value of the bread and wine. 

Of the two working hours fixed by the regulations, a 
good half-hour was spent upon pretended wrangliugover the 
distribution of the implements. When the wheelbarrows, 
the pickaxes, and the shovels had at last been satisfactorily 
bestowed among the men, the holder of the pick would 
make an immense show of impending energetic action. 
After feeling his deltoid muscle, he would raise the pick 
high in the air, then let it come down, rather gently 
though, and the rest of the squad would gather round 
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him in silent wonder, as it were, at the very modest hit 
of earth his prowess had dislodged. Then, two of the 
squad would wrangle about which was to secure the 
matter on his shovel, whilst the wheelbarrow-man would 
stand by surveying the whole in calm contemplation. As 
sergeants and officers were equally disgusted with adminis- 
trative road-building — the road in course of construction 
leading seemingly from nowhere to nowhere, in the 
true French-Algerine fashion of the time — and as the 
French Government of the day did not exactly command 
the love and affection of the Foreign Legion, which it 
seemed to look upon simply as cheap material for wasting, 
no one felt himself specially called upon to interfere with 
the " lazy-alley/' as Jacobsen used to call it, of the 
workeis, if by any stretch of license of language the 
term could possibly be applied to our noble detachment. 
At seven we marched back again to Mustapha Pasha. 
I verily believe there never was a more costly bit of road 
constructed anywhere in the world. I had to keep to 
this tedious duty about six weeks. My companion in 
misery was, for the most part of the time, Lieutenant 
von Hebisch, a Suabian, a very nice and decent sort of 
fellow, only, perhaps, a little over-much addicted to 
" abduction'* of dogs, and an adept at disguising them 
in paint, so that even their old masters could not know 
them again. Had his lines in life fallen among the 
street Arabs of London, he would surely have done a 
roaring trade in painting birds, he having somehow dis- 
covered a way of making his colours fast. 

Hebisch very nearly came to grief once about a dog 
which happened to belong — unbeknown to him, as Mrs. 
Gamp would say — to General Voirol, then interimistic 
Governor-General of Algeria, a long, lean, haggard, 
sallow old trooper, whom I saw a few years after at 
Strasburg, on the occasion of Louis Napoleon's 
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apparently insane attempt to seize upon that fortress, 
which was within an ace of succeeding. • Had it suc- 
ceeded, it would be difficult to say what might be the 
-complexion of the world now, for it was made at a time 
when the marvellous German war machine was not 
even yet dreamt of; when it was still doubtful whether 
(t Prince William of Prussia" would ever ascend the throne; 
when (t Captain" Roon was still delivering lectures on 
geography and tactics at the Prussian Central War 
School; when Moltke was aiding Sultan Mahmud in 
the re-organization of the Turkish army ; and when 
Bismarck was still on the lowest rungs of the Prussian 
office-ladder. 

However, revenons a nos chiens peints. Hebisch had 
the dog in question abducted by a brave legionary, who 
did not think proper to enlighten the lieutenant upon 
the rather important point of ownership. Hebisch 
painted the animal magnificently — yellow, with red and 
brown spots, white being its native colour. He had a 
knack of gaining the affection of animals. The dog 
took to him, and followed him about everywhere. At 
the grand July review, the dog unluckily recognized his 
oldmaster,the general, and showed its delight, dog- fashion, 
by jumping at the general's horse, barking and whining. 
The sequel was that Hebisch, with noble generosity, pre- 
sented the dog to the general as a free gift, averring at 
the same time that he had bought the animal of an 
Arab, who must have stolen and painted it. I think 
the general paid him back the alleged purchase-money. 



Soon after his return to London, about the beginning 
of 1868, Jacobsen, who was then luckily in a good 
financial position, rapidly grew worse in health. Re- 
membering what arsenic had done for me when almost 
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at the last gasp, I had a notion that this heroic remedy 
might at least restore the tone of his stomach, and thus 
enable his much-enfeebled and emaciated frame to bear 
up a little longer against the increasing distressing drain 
upon it by expectoration. As I was reluctant to act 
upon my own judgment in so momentous a matter, I 
took my poor friend to Dr. John Gardner, a most skilful 
physician, the founder of the College of Chemistry, 
whom I had known for close upon thirty years, and 
who consented to prescribe arseniate of soda in minute 
-doses. 

It was almost miraculous how the patient seemed to 
improve under the arsenic treatment. His appetite was 
good, and he was actually gaining flesh and strength ! 
After six weeks 1 medication, however, Gardner, who was 
a firm believer in the cumulative theory, thought it would 
be rash in the extreme to go on with the arsenic without 
a few weeks' intermittence. 

Well, poor Jacobsen soon lost again what had been 
gained. Some of the big guns in pulmonary complaints 
were now consulted; but the patient simply got from 
bad to worse. At last I took him to another esteemed 
friend of mine, Dr. Morell Mackenzie, who, after a brief 
examination with the laryngoscope, which revealed most 
extensive ulceration of the larynx, with almost total de- 
struction of the vocal chords, advised as a last, though 
well-nigh hopeless resource, that Jacobsen should enter 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat in Golden Square, 
as an in-patient. This was done ; and if it had been 
within the range of human will, skill, and power, Dr. 
Mackenzie and his assistant, Dr. Isaac Brown, a member 
of the club, who gave his most loving care to the case, 
would have preserved this precious life. But it was not 
to be : within a short fortnight the end came. On the 
very evening before the fatal termination, the poor fellow 
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had been running a race in the enclosure of the square 
with another patient, and had won it, as he exultingly 
told us— Quin, Andorssen, a Norwegian, one of his 
oldest, truest, and staunchest friends, and myself — adding 
in his own humorous way, " Egad, boys, you see I have 
so deuced little flesh upon my poor bones, that I fly over 
the ground as light as a feather. • But/' he added, with 
a melancholy smile, " I am bound to lose the other race 
which I am running with old bony, who is lighter still 
than I am, and can run so much the faster." 

Next morning I was fetched to the hospital by special 
messenger. I went at once, and gave my consent to the 
post-mortem which Brown wished to make. I strove to 
be present at the sad operation; but somehow, I, who 
surely had been rather over-familiar with that sort of 
work, fainted at the first plunge of the knife into what 
had been, up to a few brief hours before, my dear Mend 
and brother, and I had to be taken upstairs. 

He left me his watch — good, true, and sterling as 
himself. It had been given him in .his childhood, and 
he had had it for some twenty years. I have had it 
now for above fourteen years, and it still keeps as true 
time as ever. I have it cleaned every four years, and I 
am told each time that the works, though certainly excel- 
lent, are wearing out fast ; yet I have a notion they will 
last out the watchmaker who is so hard upon them — 
ay, they may even survive me yet. I have christened 
the watch John Jiirgen Severin Jacobsen — his initials 
stand engraved on the back — and I talk to it in the 
solitude of my chamber. Old men have strange fancies : 
its tic-tac sounds to me like the voice of my departed friend. 
I remember having read, in Wilhelm Hauff's " Memoirs of 
Satan," of an old man who gave a grand banquet once 
a year to a number of worn old leaves from his album — 
reminiscences of a circle of friends long departed. I do 
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the same occasionally to the memory of those who were 
dear to me in life ; only my spread is ultra-Bohemian, 
and like unto the Barmecide's feast. 

Jacobsen's life was insured for a thousand pounds in 
the Albert Life Insurance Company. In the dreary 
days of dearth, in 1867, he had been compelled to ask a 
friend to pay the premium for him — some fifty pounds 
altogether — and he handed the policy to the said friend 
as a security, with a kind of semi-assignment. 

After the poor fellow's death, a fierce contention arose 
between his father, who was heir-at-law, and was repre- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Danish Consulate in 
London, and the holder of the life policy. 

It so happened that I had good reason to believe that 
. the Albert Insurance Company was in a bad way, and 
that delay in claiming payment of the policy might prove 
dangerous. I urged this strongly upon the two con- 
tending parties, and succeeded, though with immense 
difficulty, in arranging the matter between them. The 
day of payment being appointed at last, the chancellor 
went to the office to receive the cheque. Fortunately I 
was with him. We were coolly informed that the 
manager of a certain loan office had put a detainer on 
the cash for some twelve pounds, I think, due to the 
office! We asked the cashier to retain sufficient to 
satisfy this claim. We were told that this could not 
be done ; it was against the rules and routine of the 
office ! 

Now, I had somehow an intuitive feeling that if the 
money could not be got that very day, it would never 
be got at all. So I took a cab to the loan office, and 
saw the manager, who, upon my urgent representations, 
consented to give me a full discharge, with which I 
drove back triumphantly. The cheque was given and 
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cashed just two minutes before the close of banking 
hours. Next morning the shutters were up at the 
Albert! 



I have said thattherewas only one other dear, dearfriend 
and brother of mine that could compare with Jacobsen 
in equanimity of temper and sweetness of disposition — 
John Cargill Brough, a brother of the brothers Brough, a 
paragon of a true Bohemian, with all the virtues and 
none of the vices of the tribe about him, one of the 
sturdiest and sincerest and boldest searchers after truth 
to whom this age of ours has given birth. 

John Brough, and his brother, my ever, ever dear 
Robert, who both loved me as a brother, and thought 
and felt in unison with me, sparkle along with a few 
more of my Bohemian brothers as bright relieving stars 
of light on the sombre canvas of my later life's 
panorama. All gone ! all gone ! Ay, it is indeed a 
heavy fine, a bitter penalty to pay for a few additional 
years of joyless life, to know and feel that you are left 
standing alone, a solitary trunk, lopped of branches, 
'reft of leaves, in the midst of an unsympathetic, a 
naturally and necessarily unsympathetic, young and fresh 
' and green growth. 



Dr. John Gardner, the physician who kindly took 
upon himself the responsibility of treating Jacobsen 
with arsenic, was a very old and dear friend of mine. We 
did a deal of literary work together. He was one of the 
comparatively few true healers whom I have known in the 
course of a long life. He was a man of sterling charac- 
ter, and a steadfast true friend. 
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He was the real founder of the London College of 
Chemistry, made famous by having Professor Hofmanu 
for its first teacher, and supplying England with a 
number of theoretically and practically accomplished 
chemists, such as, to confine myself here to one of the 
brightest instances, Professor Abel of Woolwich. John 
Gardner, John Lloyd Bullock, and my humble self — 
within the narrow limits of my restricted compe- 
tence, of course — conceived the idea of the College of 
Chemistry, and took the preliminary steps and measures 
to ensure the eventual carrying that idea into effect 

John Gardner and Lloyd Bullock worked indefatigably 
to realize the grand conception of endowing London with an 
institution that should not need to fear comparison with the 
great schools and laboratories of the Continent ; and they 
succeeded to the fullest extent. The late Thomas Wakley 
also — then Coroner for Middlesex and proprietor of the 
Lancet, to whose pages Gardner and I contributed largely 
— did his very best to push the undertaking. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen of wealth and 
position were enrolled — almost exclusively through John 
Gardner's indefatigable personal exertions— as members 
of the council of the young institution. The Prince 
Consort accepted the presidency of the council, Ben- 
jamin Bond Cabbell the treasurership. Sir James 
Clarke, Her Majesty's Physician in Ordinary, gave much 
of his time and interest to promote the starting of the 
college. 

The most important point was to secure a Professor of 
established European reputation. Justus Liebig, then 
still at Giessen, was applied to. He recommended Dr. 
Will in the first instance ; but Will, with all his un- 
doubted knowledge and his true chemical genius, was a 
nervous man, who shrank from what he looked upon as 

h2 
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the awful responsibility of setting a new great chemical 
institution afloat. Fresenius also declined the offer ; Dr. 
Hofmann accepted it. 

A. long-leasehold house was purchased in Hanover 
Square for eight thousand pounds, if I remember 
aright, and the laboratory buildings were commenced in 
the rear, which extended right to Oxford Street. The 
lease was taken in the names of three holders — the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, to wit, Vicount Newry . and 
Morne, and John Gardner, the secretary, who was the 
soul and the mainspring of the undertaking. I will not 
pretend to say here that Gardner acted wisely in having 
his name inserted in the lease without the express 
sanction of the council. But really the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the council troubled themselves very little 
about such mete matters of detail; and Sir James 
Clarke, then the staunch friend of John Gardner, and 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, the treasurer, were quite aware 
of the fact, and never uttered a syllable of protest 
against it, nor did the marquis or the viscount. Indeed 
I can conscientiously aver that when matters went awry 
afterwards, I heard the latter promise Gardner that he 
would stand by him and defend the course of proceeding 
he had followed in the lease question. 

Sir James Clarke swore by Gardner, to use an expres- 
sive vulgarism, and Gardner really liked Sir James. 
Unhappily he had not a very exalted idea of Sir James 
as a great physician, and, more unhappily still, he would 
occasionally, in presence of intimate friends, in his 
after-dinner heart's effusions, allow some slightly dis- 
paraging remarks to escape him anent Sir James's 
medical skill. 

Well, it would appear that, somehow or other, one 
of his friends, in an unguarded moment, repeated some 
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such remarks in Sir James's hearing. The unfortunate 
result was that Sir James swore to be revenged upon the 
man who had presumed to reflect upon his professional 
acquirements, even though in the seclusion of his own 
family, and in the confidence of friendship. 

I was present when Sir James Clarke, in a state of 
red-hot anger, shook his fist in Dr. Gardner's face, 
shouting to him, " I will ruin you for this, sir ; I will 
ruin you." 

And it did not take the irate physician very long to 
adjoin to himself the treasurer, who had a favourite of 
his own in petto for the secretaryship. And the two 
gentlemen worked together with a will to impress upon 
the minds of the members of the council the secretary's 
heinous offence of getting his name inserted in the lease. 
The college was firmly established by this time — all the 
real substantial work was done. So the man was to be 
quietly shelved who had done it all — who had given all 
'his energies to the accomplishment of the arduous task; 
who had collected one by one all the bricks of the struc- 
ture, and cemented them together; who had, it may be 
averred without the least tinge of exaggeration, devoted 
all his time and all his talent and all his thoughts to it ; 
who had worked for it day and night — without whom 
there would, in fact, have been no College of Chemistry, 
even in the wildest fancy dreams of the gentlemen who 
thought fit to sit in condemnation — I will not call it 
judgment, as that is an act presupposing impartiality in 
the judges — upon him. 

I am afraid poor Dr. Gardner committed a grievous 
mistake in striving to oppose the council. He was 
advised by a solicitor that, as one of the leaseholders, he 
had an indefeasible right to hold the premises against all 
comers. 
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A meeting of the council was called. Gardner asked 
me as a particular favour to assist him in his resistance 
to the intended hostile action of the council. I slept at 
Hanover Square the night before the projected meeting, 
and in the morning wrote some forty or fifty notices to 
the council members, to inform them that the secretary, 
acting upon legal advice, would dispute their right to 
hold the meeting at the house in which he claimed partial 
ownership. Only two members of the council faithfully 
and staunchly stood by him — of whom Thomas Wakley 
was one ; most of the other members, even if not dis- 
posed to be actively hostile, declined giving the unfortu- 
nate secretary their countenance or support. 

Sir James came to the front door to ask admission of 

» 

me. I told him in the most courteous manner that, 
acting as Gardner's friend, under legal advice, I could 
not admit him ; and I repulsed his foot when after this 
intimation he tried to force his way in. 

I had advised Gardner to go before a magistrate, to' 
claim the protection of the law against all attempts at 
forcible entry. I thought the Court of Chancery was 
the proper tribunal to decide the question in dispute. 
The solicitor told me he knew the law, and there could 
not possibly be an attempt made to enter by force. 
Gardner trusted to him and his assurance. 

The council, on the other hand, with the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, who, according to Gardner's statement to 
me, had promised him his support, and Viscount Newry 
and Morne, whom I had positively heard promise the 
same, went to Marlborough Street, and obtained the 
magistrate's sanction and the aid of the police to effect 
an entrjr. The idea of a poor man pitting himself against 
the high and mighty in the land, with the Prince Consort 
at their head, was utterly preposterous. Prince Albert 
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might have stood Gardner's protector had Gardner taken 
my advice to submit the entire affair to his Royal High- 
nesses judgment. As it was, the Prince could not bnt see 
in the secretary's action a most unjustifiable opposition 
to the authority of the council. The upshot was that 
Gardner resigned the secretaryship. 

Dr. John Gardner has gone to his last account. He 
died full of years, deeply mourned by a loving wife and 
affectionate children, and sincerely regretted by a large 
circle of friends. In him I lost one of my oldest 
friends in England, and one of the very few remaining 
links between the past and the present. However, in 
this one particular instance, I have the rare consolation 
that I may truly say, Uno avulso, non deficit alter. I 
enjoy the friendship of another John Gardner, to whom 
Bullock introduced me many years ago. This John 
Gardner is a sound chemist, a most careful analyst, a 
many-sided scholar, a good scientific writer, and a most 
lovable fellow, with a strong dash of Bohemianism in his 
composition. 



Chemistry has always been a favourite pursuit of mine 
— almost as much as cookery. I have dabbled in it from 
boyhood, the laboratory and the kitchen being my pet 
places of resort and amusement. Had I but been well- 
inspired to stick assiduously to both or either, there is no 
saying but I might have achieved success in life. I have 
enjoyed, and I enjoy to the present day, the friendship of 
many followers of that most noble calling— chemistry. I 
may truly affirm that it was chiefly the eminent chemist 
I admired in my ever-revered master Raspail, in times 
long, long since gone by. John Brough was endeared 
to me in many ways; still our common love of chemistry 
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was one of the strongest ties between us. My admiration 
for men like Liebig, Thenard, Dumas, Mitscherlicb, 
Fresenius, Hofmann, Graham, Blythe, Gregory, and 
others of the same high stamp, whom I knew personally, 
was always unbounded. I positively take pride in the 
fact that I knew Abel when he was a mere lad. I was 
intimately connected with the late Dr. Henry Medlock, 
another chemist of repute, to whose English version of 
the " Book of Nature" I contributed the three articles on 
Botany, Zoology, and Mineralogy. 

With Professor Louvet, of Brussels, I carried on a 
friendly correspondence for more than ten years, yet we 
never met face to face. 

Bullock, my oldest surviving and dearest friend in 
England, and Scoffern, hardly less dear to me, are both 
eminent chemists ; and Quin, another friend, formerly of 
the Savage Club, and still and always a Bohemian, 
belongs to the same noble craft. 

William Maugham also, who first introduced Carrara 
water into the family of aerated drinks, as he justly 
believed that lime was more natural and assimilable to the 
human frame and constitution than either potassa or soda, 
was an old chum of mine, with whom I often worked in 
experimental chemistry. His Carrara water was really 
an excellent drink. It was made from the purest Car- 
rara marble. Every bottle contained eight grains of 
pure bicarbonate of lime ; it kept on bubbling and 
sparkling five times as long as soda or potassa. Poor 
fellow I he had no business capacity whatever, which broke 
his neck in the affair, as the firm who backed him in 
the working of the patent left him unfortunately also 
the whole and sole management of the commercial part 
of it ; and his thoroughly unpractical notion was that the 
readiest way to dispose of large quantities of the article 
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was to distribute it gratis among all his acquaintances 
and their connections. He thought these sprats would 
catch no end of herrings in the shape of big orders. 
Unfortunately the larger fish declined the inviting bait, 
and the smaller fry — i.e., the distributory samples — ran 
out; and so did the patience of the capitalists, who 
seeing no safe prospect of a return for their outlay, 
shut up the Carrara Water Works, which of course 
shut up poor Maugham likewise. He was an excellent 
practical chemist, and managed to pick up a living for a 
time. He contributed also occasionally a paper to the 
Chemical Times, when it was my publication, but the 
pay was necessarily meagre. He had a sterling friend 
in the late Frederick Gye, who in fact had intro- 
duced us to one another — and who got him at last 
a nomination to the Charterhouse ; but poor Maugham 
did not live long after his admission to that institu- 
tion. He left a family behind him totally unprovided 
for. It is ever thus in this very best world of ours. 
In the midst of all his grievous troubles, Maugham 
was much inclined to mirth. He was full of anecdote ; 
he used to tell me, some fifty times over, a tale of his 
late grandfather, a rector in the fens of lancolnshire, 
a most inveterate smoker, who yet managed to live 
up to ninety-two. " He called all of us, some fifty- 
six descendants, present on .the melancholy occasion 
of his extinction, round his bedside," Maughan used to 
tell me, " and addressing himself more especially to the 
grown-up male members of the family, said in a voice 
of deep regretful sorrow, ' Ah, my boys, take a warn- 
ing by me; eschew tobacco, avoid smoking. Had I 
acted upon this advice, which I earnestly urge upon 
you now, I should not be cut off thus in the flower of my 
age!'" 
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Ay, why did I take Arthur Gorgey's part, even after 
Villagos ? Why, I am afraid, simply because, when I 
knew him first, he was only an ardent student of chemistry, 
innocent yet of Rudiger capitulations, with the horrible 
sequel at Arad ! 



When I am in London I make it a point never to miss 
the weekly symposium held every Thursday night in a 
certain laboratory near Regent Street. The long table 
is on such festive occasions cleared of filtering and other 
apparatus, evaporating dishes and pans, and microscopes 
and other scientific " encumbrances." The "boss," 
parodying Alexander, might well say, "Were I not a 
respectable well-to-do operative chemist and substantial 
householder, I would dearly like to be a Bohemian." 
And indeed, barring impecuniosity, positive or com- 
parative, he has all the makings of the article about him. 
He is as much above the law of damask and silver plate 
as great kings are said to be above the laws of grammar. 
Five or six sheets of brown packing-paper, carefully 
smoothed out, serve to deck the table. Large and small 
plates, cups and saucers, and measuring glasses, in a 
pleasing variety of shapes and denominations, with a 
profuse sprinkling of tumblers among them, knives and 
forks to match or not, as .the case may be, are artistically 
distributed all over the festive board in regular confusion. 
A big kettle is kept singing over a convenient gas flame. 
A fine teapot, with a specially delicious Chinese shrub- 
brew in it, occupies a position of honour, wrapped in a 
capacious cosy. A well-filled sugar-basin and a large 
jar of sugar syrup are handy. Plates hugely heaped 
with ham, tongue, bacon, and other " delicacies of the 
season," smile invitingly in the faces of the guests, with 
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best Devonshire butter, and plenty of Indian pickles. 
Very old deliriously mild and oily whisky, that beats 
Farintosh hollow, stands there in quart bottles, lovingly 
cheek-by-jowl with a bottle of Bordeaux for the old 
Bohemian, who prefers to take his tea after, and half-a- 
dozen or so of Apollinaris; the queen of aerated waters. 
Seats are placed around in picturesque variety, from the 
three-legged stool to the easy chair. At about six the 
guests begin to tumble in. There is Alexander Stewart, 
late of Apothecaries 1 Hall, an excellent theoretical and prac- 
tical member of the craft, and a hearty good fellow to boot, 
though perhaps just a leetle wrong-headed occasionally, 
and a red-hot — To— I beg his pardon — Liberal Conserva- 
tive in his politics, the same as his friend plain practical 
Taylor. Then there is dear little John Gardner, who poli- 
tically forms the opposite pole to the doughty champions 
of the past. Then we have Miles Smith, a self-made man, 
who has risen to the managership of one of the largest 
chemical manufactories in England, Linford, Wenk, and 
others. De Vry will sometimes come over from Amster- 
dam ; and a number of hospitants, always most hospitably 
received and entertained by the " boss," will occasionally 
drop in. And last, though certainly not least, there is 
my dear friend Parker Margetson, to whose solicitous 
kindness and high professional skill I owe, under Provi- 
dence, my recent recovery from one of the most malign 
maladies that can afflict poor humanity. Margetson is 
also a good chemist, and turns his chemical knowledge to 
the very best account in his diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases. His professional views are as largely liberal as 
his political opinions. So here he sits on the "left 
side of the house." Dr. Margetson is a passionate ad- 
mirer of music and song, and no mean poet. It may 
seem a rather incongruous accomplishment in a busy 
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physician, with an extensive, rather wide-spread practice 
to attend to, and having necessarily to devote much time 
to keeping himself properly posted up in the progress which 
his own profession is constantly making, as well as in that 
made in the numerous branches of science therewith con- 
nected or bearing thereon ; but Dr. Margetson has trans- 
lated most of Schiller's dramas and tragedies into corre- 
sponding excellent English verse. His translations of the 
" Maid of Orleans," " William Tell," and " Maria Stuart" 
are especially felicitous in my opinion — and I think I 
may consider myself a pretty good judge in such matters. 
Except Coleridge, whose translation of " Wallenstein" is 
simply glorious, I have only once in the course of a long 
life met another gentleman capable of producing correct 
and happy English versions of Schiller's poetry — John 
Riggs Miller, to wit, a pupil of mine well-nigh forty 
years ago. 

Need I say that here also death . hath sadly thinned 
our ranks ? Ay, many who in former years used to 
take their seat at the hospitable table in the laboratory 
are no* longer with us. By singular good fortune, 
most rare, ' indeed, in my experiences of the two twins 
— life and death — we have had. no loss to deplore for 
over two years now. The last who was taken from our 
midst was William Stewart, Alexander's brother, who died 
a martyr to science from inhaling bromide of potassium 
when assisting his brother at Apothecaries' Hall. He 
was a man of fine athletic frame and vigorous constitu- 
tion, and he had actually weathered and got over a first 
pulmonary seizure brought on by inhaling the fumes of 
bromine \ but only to fall a victim to a second seizure, 
as he could not be prevailed upon to abstain from making 
that most dangerous product — bromide of potassium. He 
was an excellent fellow, and dearly beloved by all of us. 
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On the occasion of the untoward termination of 
Gardner's connection with the College of Chemistry, he 
was also unmercifully attacked in the Medical Times, then 
owned by Mr. T. P. Healey, who did even poor me the 
honour of a few disparaging remarks. At a later period, 
when I had left the Lancet for the Medical Times, and 
taken the editorship of the Pharmaceutical Times, 
another of Healey's publications, I found out that Sir 
James Clarke had instigated the attacks upon us in the 
Medical Times. 

I became intimately connected with T. P. Healey, 
who was one of the cleverest Hibernians I ever taet, and 
a handsome and most charming fellow withal, a 'little 
over-Irish, perhaps, in his likings and dislikings. He 
could not and would not let Thomas Wakley alone-^-the 
coroner for Middlesex, and proprietor of the rival Lancet 
— but must forsooth go and dig up a couple of exploded 
old slanders against the man, and put them boldly and 
prominently forward again in the pages of his own 
journal. One of these slanders was simply pitiable ; it 
was that Mr. Wakley had been Arthur Thistlewood's 
masked executioner, in 1820, in* the Cato Street con- 
spiracy case ; the other slander was simply atrocious — 
it imputed arson to the slandered man. 

Wakley brought an action for libel against Healey, 
who was cast in damages to the tune of ^375 and costs. 
Just about this same time Healey took it perversely into 
his head to stand as a candidate for the Staffordshire 
Potteries. He, with genuine Irish cheek, thought he 
could beat Alderman Copeland there, who literally had 
the constituency in his pocket. Well, Healey spent 
above a clear thousand upon this more than absurd 
speculation. He had other debts, plenty and to spare, 
indeed, and his literary property was heavily mortgaged. 
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And to crown all, there was a large Inland Revenue, 
claim upon him for advertisement duty, one of the vilest 
abominations of the past. 

So, what wonder that he came to grief, and his 
belongings to the hammer? I was most sincerely sorry for 
him. I liked the man amazingly — with all his small faults 
and foibles. Besides that, had he been able to weather 
the storm and stand his ground, it would have been some- 
thing handsome in my pocket for work done. 

Poor fellow ! Shortly before his smash he was to be 
married to a lady with some twenty thousand pounds at 
her back, a most professing Protestant. Healey, who 
was a Romanist, had kept this little fact a secret from 
his intended bride, who was correspondingly savage when 
it was revealed to her, basely and meanly, by a former 
friend of the bridegroom, who bore him a grudge. 
Somehow the quarrel between the lovers was made up 
afterwards, and the marriage took place — most likely, 
however, under very different conditions from what had 
been originally intended. Well, the lady proved to be 
the reverse of what the gentleman's fancy had pictured 
her, and in the end the unhappy man actually took 
refuge in his debts and in the Queen's Bench, where 
he preferred the county- side to proffered freedom and 
plenty, and had the importunate lady, who was but too 
eager to make it up with him, warned off the premises 
at last. 



When I was engaged on the Medical Times and the 
Pharmaceutical Times, I made the acquaintance of the 
famous Dr. Knox, the eminent anatomist and anthropolo- 
gist, Sir William Fergusson's great master, who got into 
such sad trouble about the Burke and Hare murders in 
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Edinburgh, and had his anatomical hall pulled about his 
ears, and was forced to quit the Scotch capital. 

He was a nice gentlemanly man, wondrously full of 
knowledge, and a very good scientific writer and lecturer, 
only a little over-finical, perhaps. He was writing at 
the time a most interesting series of articles in the 
Medical Times upon the races of man. His great 
lecture on the dark races — the dark races of man — was 
destined to achieve much wider fame through clever 
dear George Grossmith's well-known marvellously close 
side-splitting imitation of it than the original, as given 
by the doctor himself, could ever have secured. George's 
imitation of the doctor's delivery, with the constantly 
recurring eye-glass reference to the slip of paper on 
which the subject of the lecture — " the dark races — the 
dark races of man" — was supposed to be noted down, 
was truly inimitable. 

It was a grievous pity, and, I feel inclined to believe, 
a sad misfortune for the study of both practical and 
speculative anatomy, that the promising career of this 
richly endowed man should have been permanently over- 
shadowed by the untimely end of daft Jamie. 

"And," said he one day to us — Healey, MacDougall, 
and me — in the abandon of a friendly chat upon a 
variety of subjects, when this shady part of his career 
cropped up incidentally, " what was calculated to make 
this cursed business the more galling to me was the 
dreadful injustice of the whole thing. You see, I had 
nothing whatever to do with the acquisition of these 
dubious anatomical subjects. No matter, I had to bear 
the brunt of it, and to pay the heavy penalty of a broken 
career. It was an unhappy mistake altogether. He 
who really transacted the business with these hellhounds 
had just as little suspicion of the doings of the horrible 
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villains with whom he was dealing as I could possibly 
have had. It would make precious little difference to 
me now if the real facts of the case were known. But 
I have somehow a presentiment that the day will come 
when the matter will appear in its true light. I shall be 
dead and gone then/' He was in a somewhat melan- 
choly mood at this time. " But/' he added, brightening 
up a bit, and turning to me, " our ancient here is safe to 
live to see it, as his two thousand years will not be up for 
a long while yet." For it is a strange thing how people 
have always been apt to chaff me on the subject of my 
supposed antiquity. 

Many years passed away, and I had well-nigh for- 
gotten all about Knox and daft Jamie, when, after the 
setting of that resplendent star in the bright constella- 
tion of great healers — Sir William Fergusson — the reve- 
lation of the fact that it was he who had innocently 
bought the bodies revived my recollection of the circum- 
stance here narrated. 



At the Medical and Pharmaceutical Times office I 
made the acquaintance of another remarkable man — 
Thomas Walker, who, I believe originally a stocking- 
loom weaver from Northampton, rose to be editor of the 
Daily News. Walker was simply an extraordinary man. 
When I first knew him he was publishing clerk at the 
office. He asked me to give him lessons in Latin, French, 
and German, and in English composition. I was afraid 
he was attempting too many subjects of study at once. 
Not a bit of it. The man was a very cormorant at 
learning. His pluck and perseverance in plodding his 
way through difficulties were beyond compare. I will 
not even say I taught him. He was one of those rare 
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men who have the faculty of acquiring knowledge. He 
learnt sufficient in six months to lay a sound foundation 
for self-study after. 

Whilst making truly prodigious progress in the four or 
five difficult branches which he was studying with me pari 
passu — and let it be borne in mind that he had only his 
evenings and nights to bestow upon this most arduous 
task which he had undertaken — he taught himself short- 
hand, until he became one of the best verbatim reporters 
I have ever known ; and I have known many of the 
most eminent of the craft. At a later period he had 
occasion to go in for art-criticism. Now he was colour- 
blind. Well, what of that ? Thomas Walker was not 
the man to let such a mere trifle stand in his way. He 
simply educated his sight to distinguish in the end, with 
unerring certainty, among the subtlest tints and shades 
of colour. He was, indeed, a strong illustration of the 
truth of the old axiom, volenti nil difficile. 



At the same office I met another remarkable man — 
Richard Ratcliff (or Radclyffe) Fond, then an advertise- 
ment canvasser, employed on the two journals. He 
was a young man, of good presence and winning 
manners. I soon became intimately acquainted with 
him ; and I used to dine some forty or fifty times a 
year at his place. I liked him amazingly, and he took 
to me with equal warmth. He was emphatically a good 
fellow, and unboundedly bountiful ; indeed, but too often 
far beyond his means, although his advertising agency 
yielded him for many years a very handsome revenue. 
He had a rather expensive foible for literary and thea- 
trical speculations, which invariably came to grief. He 
went in repeatedly for the St. James's, also for Drury 
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Lane, generally in conjunction with Joe Stammers, and for 
a variety of entertainments, musical and other. He was 
always dropping his money in such enterprises. I never 
knew him to make a penny out of any of them. He 
was largely connected with Peter Morrison of the — well, 
famous — Bank of Deposit, in which so many poor people 
lost their all. ' As an advertisement canvasser Pond was 
facile princeps. I never met his match. When he had 
made up his mind to have an order for twenty-six or 
fifty-two insertions of an advertisement in one or several 
of the London or provincial weeklies with which he was 
connected, he would take no denial. Nothing could 
daunt, discourage, or repel him. He was invariably 
gentlemanly in his manners, and he would patiently and 
urbanely listen to every reason advanced in support of a 
point-blank refusal of his suit ; but the refusal might be 
repeated over and over again, perhaps even with angry 
indignation at his cool persistence : he would return to 
the charge undismayed. 

I had among my more intimate acquaintances a chemist 
of the name of Richards, whose house and shop stood on 
part of the present emplacement of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Ludgate Hill Station. I had been with him 
one day assisting him in compounding a brand* new 
modification of the Elixir Viennense, with the senna and 
Epsom salts omitted — a kind of Prince of Denmark per- 
formance, with the part of Hamlet left out — and was just 
taking leave, when Pond came in to apply for a renewed 
order of certain advertisements in his country papers. 
Well, Richards was not in the vein. He thought he had 
found out that advertising did not pay — at least, not in 
his case. But Richard Ratcliff knew better, of course, 
and warmly argued the point with the recalcitrant 
Richards — to not much purpose, however, as the chemist 
declared in the most peremptory manner that " nothing 
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would induce him to throw away any more money upon 
•useless advertising." 

As the agent manfully stood his ground, and would 
not be denied, Richards, the gentlest and mildest of 
mortals as a rule, felt in the end pestered beyond human 
endurance, and, waxing hot and wrathful, "invited" Mr. 
Pond to leave the shop — an invitation with which that 
worthy at once cheerfully complied; however, only to 
return immediately after for a pennyworth of Epsom 
salts, for which he tendered a half-crown piece in pay- 
ment. He was served, and got his change, and left 
with an excruciatingly polite bow, to return just in the 
same way, on the same errand, tendering another half- 
crown piece in payment. And so he came in and went 
out, and came in again sixteen times running, always on 
the same errand, with unruffled temper, and much 
punctilious courtesy, and always tendering a half-crown 
piece in payment. He told me afterwards that he had 
borrowed £2 in half-crown pieces from the publican 
opposite, who knew him well. At last the unhappy chemist 
caved in. " Take your order, Pond, for mercy's sake, 
and begone," he cried, in comic despair. Pond gratefully 
acknowledged the chemist's " kind compliance with his 
humble request," and, adding insult to injury, offered 
poor Richards his Epsom salts purchased back at half- 
price ! 



This same Richards, I was told some years after 
(relata refero), got the largest compensation (compara- 
tively) ever known to have been paid for expropriation, 
out of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany. They (the L. C. D.) had purposely omitted from 
their Bill his house, as they thought at the time they 
would not absolutely want it, and might get it for a 
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mere song from the owner, since the immediate con- 
tiguity to the intended new Ludgate Hill station was 
thought by these very clever people not to be the exact 
thing to improve the value of the property. Richards 
tried hard to obtain reasonable terms from them ; but 
they would not listen to reason, until they suddenly dis- 
covered that they could not possibly do without the 
place. Then he would not listen to reason and they 
had to pay him his own price in the end ; so I was told,, 
at least. 

I had a sneaking compassion for the Company at the 
time ; but they have since then made me suffer so much 
on their cursed line — the worst managed and the least 
punctual to time in the kingdom — in pocket, temper, 
and patienqe, that I feel now heartily glad of this little 
misadventure of theirs at the time, and only wish they 
had had to pay twice as much. It is not very long since 
that they kept me waiting at Ramsgate one hour and 
ten minutes for the last local train at night, putting me 
to above ten shillings expense, yet coolly refusing all 
compensation, sneeringly referring me to their solicitor 
though they knew full well that the delay was utterly 
inexcusable, and altogether the result of their own 
negligence. Of course, they relied upon the very natural 
disinclination of people of limited means to go to law 
with a long-pursed, unscrupulous body-corporate, which 
proverbially has no body to be kicked, no soul to be 
saved. 

Bichard Ratcliff Pond discovered one day that he 
was lineally descended from the ill-fated Earl of Der- 
wentwater. He eagerly set about establishing the fact 
and the unbroken legitimacy of his descent. I verily 
believe the affair cost several hundred pounds. When 
it was all as clear as daylight, he found out, a little late 
in the day, that though he might succeed in making 
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good his claim to the title and peerage, there was not 
the remotest chance of ever recovering an acre of the 
property, forfeited upon attainder, and given to Green- 
wich Hospital. As he was a sensible man, he let the 
shadow go, when he found that he could never grasp the 
substance. 

I met Sala one day in the Strand. I asked him had 
he seen Pond ? " No," he replied, " I have not, but he 
sent the viscount to me for the loan of five shillings." 

The " viscount" is a young man now of some thirty- 
four. I have known him from his earliest infancy. When 
he was a boy of nine, I saw him one evening at Drury 
Lane. It was during one of his father's managerial 
speculations. "What are you doing here, Dickie?" 
I asked. " Looking after father's interests," the little 
fellow replied, with imperturbable gravity that would 
have done honour to the great Richard Ratcliff himself. 
And, indeed, he is to this present day looking after 
father's interests; he is the stay and support of the 
family whom poor Pond left behind with but scanty 
provision. 

Pond was hand and glove with all artistic and literary 
Bohemia. He once engaged the Broughs, the Mayhews, 
me, and a lot of others of our set, to contribute to a 
new literary enterprise of his. " I cannot afford to pay 
you grandly for your papers, my boys," he told us with 
charming frankness, " but whenever you want a shilling, 
ask it of me." And we did ask him, with such laud- 
able assiduousness, indeed, that he was in the end com- 
pelled to alter the mode of payment. " Look ye here, 
Bob," he said one day to Robert Brough; " I think I had 
better give you ten shillings a page than go on respond- 
ing to your askings, and I am sure I shall have to do the 
same with the other chaps." 

On Punchinello, which was Peter Morrison's spec at 
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the time, we were paid by the printer and manager, Mr* 
Archibald Hay Jack, upon superficial measurement com- 
putation. Quantity, not quality, was Master Jack's motto. 
Lomax sent in one day rather a good thing, really witty 
and sparkling. When he presented himself on pay-day 
for the reward of merit, Archibald Hay smilingly said to* 
him, " Ah, Muster Lomax, ye ha cum for yer dues. It 
maks ninepence by superficial measurement, but well 
gie ye a shilling I" Well, the language which that un- 
lucky shilling drew from Lomax was a caution to Jack, 
who had to take refuge at last in the back office. 

On one occasion the great Peter Morrison gave a 
grand entertainment to the Punchinello staff of contribu- 
tors. The banquet was spread in the first-floor front of 
the Angel and Sun in the Strand, an inn kept by a Mrs. 
Partridge, in which we much liked to take our ease at 
the time. The spread comprised all the delicacies of the 
season, including rumpsteak and tripe and onions. There 
were lashings and lavings of liquor-materials ample and 
to spare, for emulative punch brews, in which I pitted 
myself against Thomas Littleton Holt and Archibald Hay 
Jack, both great " punchers " in their way, but nothing 
compared to me of course, bless you ! We had a great 
night of it, and a good time, as the Yankees have it. 
Archibald Hay Jack attended as manager of the paper, 
and representative of the proprietor, who was unavoid- 
ably prevented from enjoying the treat of our superior 
intellectual society and brilliant colloquial faculties. It 
was indeed a nox cretd alba notanda. There was a 
river of flow of soul, and we grew quite sentimental 
towards morning; and I remember we adjourned at 
last in a body to Waterloo Bridge to moralize upon 
the sad lessons of the third arch on the Middlesex side, 
and upon the final nothingness of all things. 
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I cannot recollect exactly -whether it was on this 
occasion that George Augusta Sala first took it into his 
head to dub poor Archibald Hay Dr. Jack. But I 
know it was about this time that he became to all of us 
familiarly known as Dr. Jack ; and he took kindly to 
the academic degree benevolently bestowed upon him by 
G. A. S. But, alas ! the whirligig of time brings with 
it its revenges, sometimes rather strange ones. Years 
after there arosea trifling difficulty between Archibald 
Hay and Benjamin Clayton the engraver, another old 
crony of mine, and the third in the Chat Triumvirate, 
The law having been called in to decide, Archibald 
Hay found himself one fine day in the witness-box, with 

the redoubtable Serjeant cross-questioning him. 

" Now attend to me, sir," said the great advocate, with 
a portentous frown, "and mind how you answer this 
question. Have you ever assumed a title and degree to 
which you were not and are not entitled ?" " Never," 
replied Archibald Hay boldly. "What, sir! Do you 
mean to tell his lordship and the gentlemen of the jury 
that you have never been known as Dr. Jack 7" 

" Mr. Sala/' began the witness briskly, a sudden light 
breaking upon him, " Mr. Sala" — " I did not ask you 
about Mr. Sala, sir I" cried the advocate, sternly. "I 
want a plain straightforward answer to a plain straightfor- 
ward question, sir. I ask you again, have you ever been 
known as Dr. Jack ?" Well, the poor witness got 
confused, as who would not, under the circumstances? 
He tried to explain, but the crafty serjeant cut short 
his attempt, saying, in his well-known grand moral in- 
dignation manner, "No need to explain, sir; I do not 
wish to pursue the subject any further. You may stand 
down." Now, the poor man's advocate knew not what 
to make of this, and deemed it the more prudent course 
to abstain from further questioning on his part ; and the 
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judge evidently thought this assumed doctorate had an 
ugly look about it. As to the jury, the impression on 
their mind clearly was that the witness was one of those 
pestilent quacks who advertise their advice and nostrums 
in public and private places — so they incontinently found 
against him. Some time after I met Archibald Hay ac- 
cidentally in Piccadilly. I playfully called him Dr. 
Jack, as of old. He gave me a fierce look, turned on 
his heel, and cut me dead. 



Pond had a curious hankering after the acquaintance 
of notorious offenders, whom he would occasionally 
inopinately introduce to his friends— to the no small 
embarrassment of the latter. Thus he kept me for two 
hours in the company of a gentleman who had just 
re-entered society after a five years' inspection of the inside 
of one of Her Majesty's jails, where he had been sent 
for some rather heinous offence. He was a schoolmaster 
by profession, and he looked every whit as truculent as 
Eugene Sue's infamous schoolmaster in the " Mysteries 
of Paris." On another occasion he introduced to me a 
Mr. Manning, brother to the notorious murderer of the 
exciseman Connor. I had told him repeatedly I did not 
like it, but he only laughed, and went on just the same. 
So I determined to be even with him if ever an op- 
portunity should offer. 

One day I chanced to enter Debenham and Storr's 
auction rooms just when an odd collection of silk hand- 
kerchiefs — seventeen in number, of every conceivable 
pattern — was up for sale. The bid being comparatively 
low, I went in for it, and secured the fall of the hammer 
at a most moderate cost. I stowed my purchase away 
as best I could in a variety of pockets, and went on my 
way rejoicing. Passing the Coach and Horses in the 
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Strand — one of our favourite places of resort at the 
time — I looked into the parlour, and found several of 
our set there refreshing, among others, Richard Ratcliff 
Pond, and with him a gentleman of unquestionable 
clerical cut. I knew afterwards that he was a vicar and 
rural dean from the country, come up to London to sell 
or swop his living, and had been advised to apply to 
Pond, who had brought him to the pub clearly against 
his will and inclination. He looked most uncomfortably 
embarrassed, and very much like a fish out of his native 
clement. Here was my chance at last, I thought. So 
when Pond, after the customary introduction to his new 
friend, asked me, as he was wont to do, how I was 
getting on, I replied, reflectingly, " Well, Pond, I have 
no reason to complain. Times are rather hard, yet I 
think this not so very bad for an hour's work in 
Regent Street. You are an expert hand at it, Pond, but 
I believe I may say even you could not beat this for 
time, number, or quality;" and I deliberately emptied my 
pockets on the table, spreading out my silks to display 
them to the best advantage. " I trust I am among 
friends," I added, with well-acted sudden apprehensive- 
ness. There was a shout of laughter ; but Clericus cast 
a troubled look first upon me, then upon Pond, and 
finally upon the rest of the company present ; then he 
snatched up his hat and fairly bolted, and Pond, who 
followed in hot chase, had the devil's own trouble to per- 
suade the man out of his belief that he had got among 
a band of pickpockets. 

I became better acquainted in time with his rural 
deanship, who had to come up several times to the metro- 
polis for a lengthened stay before he could complete his 
little clerico-commercial transaction. I found that he was 
rather austerely given. He reproved me repeatedly for 
having, even in joke, tried to pass myself off for an expert 
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pickpocket. He told me that in his magisterial capacity 
— unhappily the dangerous power of the Bench is in 
this country indiscriminately entrusted to clergymen, the 
most unfit, certainly, of all the great unpaid for the 
trust and the power — he made it a rule to visit the 
pettiest larceny even with the heaviest punishment in hi& 
discretion ! what an abuse of terms to be sure ! I could 
not forbear telling him once that, although no doubt it 
was very wrong to steal a cabbage, or poach, or pick a 
pocket, I could not, in my benighted mind, exactly see 
how it could be held to be morally so very, very much 
worse than trafficking in church livings. He blushed 
scarlet, and cut the discussion short — and he cut me, and 
told Pond afterwards I was a child of hell. Good, pious, 
moral vicar and dean ! How could I ever have found it 
in my heart to hurt his sensitive feelings ? I would have 
craved his pardon but that I know priests never forgive. 



Pond had a tail of retainers and hangers-on whom his 
bounty kept from starving. Among these was a poor 
fellow of the name of Thompson, one of the unlucky 
hoverers on the perilous boundary between genius and — 
idiocy. He had a turn for the literature of the prize- 
ring, for " destructive chemistry," and for projectiles and 
weapons of war, more particularly cannon. Indeed, he 
could turn his hand to a great many things, only, 
unhappily for the man, the knack of gaining a decent 
living for himself was not one of the many. We, all of 
us, took an interest in him, and assisted him to the 
best of our necessarily limited ability. Sala, more 
notably, was very kind to him. As his outer casing was 
rather dilapidated, George Augustus, always great at 
nicknaming people, generously bestowed upon it, along 
with a pair of good serviceable trousers, the mysterious 
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letters R. A., as a species of designatory appendage 
to his name. In time these letters grew to become an 
inseparable part of the man Thompson, in the same way 
as the "Dr." stuck to Archibald Hay Jack, despite 
all his efforts to kick it off after his- sad experience in 
the witness-box. Thompson, R.A., was an established 
personage all about the purlieus of Wellington Street. 
People were divided in opinion whether the poor man. 
was a sadly reduced member of the Royal Academy, or 
whether he belonged to the Royal Artillery. Most 
inclined to the latter opinion', seeing his artilleristic 
tendencies. Why, even the high and mighty authorities 
of the Woolwich Arsenal addressed him as " Thompson, 
Esq., R.A." Yea, indeed, he had letters addressed ta 
him by the said high and mighty, &c, for he had sub- 
mitted to them some improvements in our artillery, which 
surely must have been deemed at the time — the Crimean 
war period — sufficiently important to warrant the inventor 
being summoned three or four times to Woolwich to 
explain his invention, and bring it to a practical test. 
The affair came to nothing in the end, for before the 
high and mighty could make up their mind, the war 
came to an end, and there really was then no further 
urgent need of improvements in our cannon. Thompson 
was benefited, however, to the extent of a suit of black, 
liberally presented to him by Pond, for which an avun- 
cular relation of his supplied him with sufficient means 
to enjoy himself in his own way for a full fortnight. 
One morning the poor fellow was found dead — matiire 
de brtviaire—ani my old friend and once employer 
Wakley sat upon his remains. Thomas happened to be 
in a sentimental mood. " Sad, sad !" said he, in a kind 
of regretful soliloquy, " most sad ! So this unhappy 
man was a member of the Royal Academy. One would 
hardly think such things possible!" Now, Joe Stam- 
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mers was one of the witnesses summoned to the inquest. 
He also was in a sentimental mood, plus the " dhrop of 
the crathur as turns the ballince." So he deemed it 
incumbent upon him to correct the coroner's erroneous 
impression as to the cabalistic R.A. Then the mighty 
Thomas arose in his wrath. "Take that man into 
custody !" he shouted to the officer ; " I commit him for 
gross contempt of court !" It took a deal of explanation 
to appease the coroner's fierce anger, and even after the 
matter had been most fully explained to him he sternly 
reproved "poor Joe" for the " revolting plainness" of 
his language in one of the highest and most ancient 
courts of the land, the coroner's to wit ; for if ever there 
was a public officer with a proper sense of the dignity 
of his office, Thomas Wakley was the man. 



It was to poor Thompson that I was indebted for an 
introduction to one of the heroes of the period, the 
redoubtable Tom Sayers, then in training for some great 
fight or other. The gallant Tom had become possessed, 
promiscuously, as Mrs. Brown would say, of a stereo- 
scopic apparatus, which he wished to dispose of. Thomp- 
son, a friend of the bruiser, thought I might be able to 
assist his chum in the matter. I went to look at the 
apparatus, and had the signal honour of "two hours with 
the champion," who took to me kindly, swore that I was 
one of the right sort, and nobly offered to give me a 
few wrinkles in the noble art of self-defence, that would 
make me a match for any man of my own weight— 
another opportunity perversely rejected by me to achieve 
fame. Tom bore me no malice, however, for declining his 
generous offer ; for ere he left for Australia, after his 
Homeric combat with the unlucky Yankee giant, he in- 
sisted upon a farewell breakfast with me. 
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I have known other famous members of the ring — 
such as, for instance, another fighter of American giants, 
the redoubtable Perry, called the " Tipton Slasher," to 
wit, a great man in his time — he measured five feet ten 
in his stockings, if I misremember not — who kindly 
rescued me once from the clutches of a cowardly bully, 
or rather from a couple of cowardly bullies, for there 
were two of them, the one meanly kicking my shins 
" accidentally" while I was desperately striving to keep 
the other from mauling my face. It was at the Russell 
Coffee House in Great Windmill Street, a place famous at 
the time for the most juicy and tender steaks to be had 
anywhere within three miles round. The Slasher lived 
at the house. He came in for his dinner. He soon 
settled the hash of both my assailants, who, I am quite 
sure, had they but thought I had so valiant a friend and 

one so cunning in fence, would have seen me d d ere 

they'd have challenged me — for a d d French frog- 
eater. In those days, you see, that wondrously gushing 
brotherly feeling was still unborn which years after sent 
the two peoples cheek-by-jowl and back to back to the 
Crimea, to fight the " Rooshans'"* — but which, to judge 
from present appearances, was not quite so genuine after 
all, and so absolutely free from mental reservation — at 
least on the part of our Gallic brethren— as it was made 
to look at the time. 

Then there was Evans— young Dutch Sam — a rather 

* The late Charles Kerrison Sala, in his curious little squib yclept " The 
Fish/' makes poor Colonel Sibthorp deliver the tag in the following lines, 
if I remember aright : 

" Xf we fishes have offended, 
Let your favours be extended. 
Large blue beans are called Prooshans, 
So let's go and whack the Rooshans : 
Which dolce fa al mio cor. 
Farewell, our mimic scene is o'er." 
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more gentlemanly sample of the article, who consulted 
me more than once in his last fatal illness, and expressed 
himself most warmly grateful to me for the little tem- 
porary relief of his . sufferings which my humble skill 
could afford him. 

Then there was Deaf Burke, with whom I became 
acquainted through my old friend, Richardson, D.D., of 
the Times, and whose gratitude I acquired by standing 
to him an occasional chop or steak, instead of dosing 
him everlastingly with drink, as others of his patrons 
were wont to do. He told me his experience in and of 
the prize-ring — except always the sad episode of a 
certain fatal fight which he never would mention. 

I also knew in my time Owen Swift, then champion of 
the light weights, Tom Spring, big Ben Caunt, and many 
more of the fighting brotherhood ; and I must say that, 
although I have hit occasionally upon an unmitigated 
ruffian among them, as a rule I found them very much 
like most other men> with some of the best and gentlest 
feelings of our common humanity in them. No doubt 
it could not but be shocking to a sensitive mind to see 
men endowed with reason and sense pound and maul 
«way at one another for hire, to pander to a depraved 
public taste, and enable noble Corinthians to combine 
indulgence in the national foible of betting with the 
elevating emotion of seeing strong men knocked down 
like nine-pins and made to bleed like stuck pigs, with 
all the other sickening et ceteras of a good old-fashioned 
mill — not to mention an occasional glorious chance of 
being in at the death of a gladiator on the field — a 
gladiator with his fists for gladius. It is an old saying, 
that but for receivers there would be no thieves. But 
for backers, there would have been no prize-fighters. 
"Who could blame a poor ignorant fellow like Burke or 
Sayers for deeming himself a hero, when noble lords — 
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ay, and noble ladies too — would encouragingly pat him 
on the back, and wealthy members of the Stock Exchange 
and merchant princes and City magnates make rich col- 
lections to reward a Sayers for a slightly doubtful victory 
over a blinded Yankee Polyphemus ; when the world's 
leading journal would specially despatch the most 
graphic of its graphic reporters, Nicholas Wood, to the 
"field," that he might sing the battle in Homeric strains; 
and when the rest of the press, with a very few honour- 
able exceptions, would enthusiastically follow suit, and 
indulge in double-leaded leaders, chanting the praises 
of the great British fisticuff champion against the world 
in general and America in particular ? 



It was Richard Ratcliff Pond — I like to bestow un- 
stintingly upon the man all his baptismal belongings — 
who first brought me in contact with George Augustus 
t3ala. That child of genius — si jamais il en fat — was 
then Marryat's factotum on Chat — chief, if not only, 
contributor to the paper, and editor and publisher of it. 
He was then a mere youth, but he wrote with marvellous 
vigour, playful humour, and charming freshness. I 
firmly believe it would be worth a publisher's while and 
outlay to republish his " Australian Nights" entertain- 
ments, and his small chapters of London life, such as 
"Findings are Keepings/' and others of the same 
amusing stamp. 

I think it was in the last days of March, 1 848, that 
the proprietor of Chat, in conjunction with the editor 
and Pond, contrived to perpetrate a vile hoax upon her 
Majesty's lieges. These wretched conspirators had a 
great number of order-cards printed, admitting " bearer 
and friends" to the White Tower, on the 1st day of 
April, to witness, if they so listed, the famous grand 
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annual ceremony of washing the lions. I am sorry to 
say that I was over-easily prevailed upon to join in the 
distribution of these favours among friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

We went to Tower Hill in the morning of the 1st- 
of April — to watch the result. I must confess I, for one, 
was not prepared for the extraordinary credulity of the 
British Public They flocked up in shoals to see the lions 
washed. The "warders" were almost at their wits' ends. 
They had the bits of pasteboard flourished in their faces > 
with angry gestures and angrier imprecations, by the 
indignant crowd of sight-seers and seekers. I verily 
believe there was a notion at one time of the day to send 
for reinforcements of the garrison — so threatening was 
the aspect of the B. P. raging at the gates of the old 
City fortress. In the midst of the turmoil some one 
spotted me to whom I had given an order of admission, 
and he would have eet the whole mob upon me, but I 
most luckily succeeded in securing the friendly shelter of 
a cab, which I made drive off instanter from the field of 
action, knowing of old" that discretion is, as a rule, 
the better part of valour. The final result to me was, 
that I had to skedaddle, and keep dark for a time, until 
the affair had blown over a little. 

There was a small pub in the Strand, the famous old 
Dolly Chop House, then kept by a Mr. Dormer, one of 
the nicest and most obliging Bonifaces it has ever been 
my good fortune to come across. Well, the two young 
ladies behind the bar had somehow been weak enough to 
invite all their country cousins to the great sight of the 
lion- washing, and they were, of course, correspondingly 
wroth. Mrs. Dormer espoused their cause, and nothing 
would do to satisfy her outraged feelings but an attack 
direct upon poor innocent me. " I can understand how 
Mr. Sala could have been led to join in a most cruel prac- 
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tical joke like this," said the irate lady to me ; " he is a 
mere youth ; but an old man like you, sir, should not 
have done it, — you should not indeed/' It has been 
my fate through life to be made a scapegoat for other 
men's — ay, and women's too — offences. 

Poor Mrs. Dormer! In an evil hour her husband 
was induced somehow to leave the old chop-house for 
the Old Dog, in Holywell Street, a defunct pub of 
the past, which was said and believed to occupy the 
identical spot where once in ancient times sparkled the 
original holy well. Dormer dug up once again the 
" sacred" old spring, and he dug his own grave. Father 
Mathew, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the Good Templars, the 
Band of Hope, the Alliance, the Salvation Army, and 
the great Cardinal, had no existence as yet, or were not 
quite so much to the fore then as they are now, and 
water unqualified remained still at a considerable dis- 
count at the time. Nobody cared much about tasting 
the produce of the Holy Well, and poor Dormer soon 
saw black ruin staring him in the face; and being a 
man, unhappily, of sensitively strung nerves, he could 
not face the cruel disappointment of all his hopes. So 
he went away ere he was called. It was a most sad 
thing for his unhappy widow. I have long since freely 
forgiven her calling me an old man more than thirty- 
four years ago. 

Some forty years since I lived in High Street, Notting 
Hill. There was a pert little servant-maid in the 
house. 

One day I heard her mistress ask her had she done 
the gentleman's rooms. Judge my indignation when I 
heard the minx reply, in Irish fashion, " Is it the little 
old Frenchman you mean ?" 
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I have mentioned that it was the late Frederick Gye 
who had first brought me in contact with William 
Maugham. 

I had known Gye distantly for years, chiefly in con- 
nection with the fairy gardens of Vauxhall, one of the 
few green spots of old London, now long since improved 
away, and turned into vile brick and mortar — the greater 
the pity, I think. In those halcyon days of yore, 
Frederick Gye was the ingenious magician who lighted 
up, season after season, so many thousand additional flames 
in the grounds, so that the garden looked in the end a 
perfect Light-mere or IAchtmeer, as the Germans have it. 
Since those days I had lost sight and touch of Gye, 
who, after the great Tamburini row and the irreparable 
breach between Lumley and the principal singers of Her 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, had suddenly burst 
upon the London world as a most accomplished and 
successful manager of Grand and Italian Opera. 

In 1852 Johanna Wagner, daughter of Albert, and 
niece of the great Richard, made an engagement with 
Lumley, at twelve hundred pounds for the operatic 
season in London. The gentleman who acted as agent 
in the matter was a certain Dr. Bacher, who professed to 
be a warm and true friend to the Wagner family. The 
arrangement had been properly concluded ere Gye, who 
was also in hot chase after the new Grand Opera celebrity, 
appeared on the scene. Finding that he had been fore- 
stalled, he withdrew at once, simply mentioning to Albert 
Wagner that had he been in time, he would willingly 
have paid Johanna down two thousand pounds for the 
season. This, of course, made a deep impression upon 
Albert Wagner, who had de facto made it a condition 
precedent that a proportionate payment should be made 
dis le deux Mars, meaning, simply, on the 2nd day of 
March at the latest. 
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Lumley failed to make the payment, and Albert Wagner 
considered the contract at an end ; and he was strictly 
in his right. He applied to Gye, stating in the most 
distinct and explicit way that he had definitively broken 
off all negotiations with Lumley, and was free to accept 
the offer made by the Covent Garden manager. So 
Gye, having lodged his two thousand pounds, might well 
be justified in flattering himself that he had secured the 
great German star for his own temple of music and song. 

But he had reckoned without that most important 
element in English contracts, the great Court of Equity, 
which in those days happened to be rather over-prone 
to grant restraining injunctions, occasionally upon very 
slender grounds. 

Now, Albert Wagner had written a certain letter to 
Dr. Bacher, in which there occurred the passage, "England 
gilt nur durch Geld." Bacher handed this letter to Lumley. 
Mr. Albert translated the German words given here some- 
what to the following effect : — u But for her money 
England is of no account." This incensed the great 
British public against Wagner and his daughter; and, 
not at all unlikely, turned the wavering Vice-Chancellerean 
balance against Gye. The injunction was granted. 

Gye saw that in his efforts to have it dissolved he had 
to fight against the prejudice thus created, and he cast 
about him for a translator who might put a different, 
less offensive, construction upon the unlucky expression 
in the letter. 

I was recommended to him as a likely party to do 
the trick. 

Now it so happened that Wagner pbre wrote a most 
infamous fist, almost as bad as my own — and he indulged 
in abbreviations, which I never do; so for Johanna he 
wrote what looked very much like Tab, and for Fides, 
Johanna's famous part in the Prophet; he wrote Fid. 

k 2 
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Mr. Albert was thus led to translate, "Tab is better 
than Fid," in lieu of " Johanna prefers Fides " (i.e. the part 
of Fides). At the end df the letter he informed Bacher 
that Johanna was slightly ailing, and finished up: — 
"So miissen Sie mit meiner Pfote fiirlieb nehmen," 
which of course simply mean to say, " So you must put 
up with my scrawl/* but which Mr. Albert had rendered, 
" So I shake your paw." There were other though more 
trifling inaccuracies in the Albertean translation. Upon 
the strength of these, and taking my stand upon my 
knowledge of obsolete German, which I had in its time 
acquired by the glimmer of the midnight lamp, I 
procured an old German-English Dictionary, to prove 
that gelten was quite legitimate for vergelten to reward, 
to requite, to pay, and that what Albert Wagner had 
really meant to convey by the passage in his letter 
which was being assailed so vigorously was simply 
that money was the only remuneration even the greatest 
artist had to expect in England, and that he or she 
must absolutely renounce all notion of precious acknow- 
ledgments by rulers imperial, royal, and princely, and 
of high social consideration. 

Well, the Vice-Chancellor shrugged his shoulders and 
gave expression to the profound apophthegm that " when 
doctors disagree, it is difficult to decide ;" and Lord St. 
Leonards, at a later period of the case, was kind enough 
to pay me the high compliment that I had presented the 
court with a most ingenious paraphrase of the original 
meaning of Albert Wagner. 

The injunction, however, stood notwithstanding, and 
poor Gye found himself some two thousand five hundred 
pounds out of pocket by the transaction. Not alone 
this, but Lumley, forsooth, must bring an action against 
him for heavy damages for having deprived him of the 
most valuable services of the great German singer. 
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Now this really was too bad. If Lumley bad com- 
pleted his contract, as be ought to have done, in proper 
time, Gyc would never bare dreamt of trying to engage 
Johanna Wagner for Covent Garden. But he did not 
complete his contract; he did not fulfil the condition 
precedent, which at once eo ipso vitiated the entire affair. 
Yet this man, who in law and in equity had released 
Johanna Wagner from her engagement by the nonfulfil- 
ment of the condition precedent, actually tried to take 
advantage of his own laches, and to make Gye pay him 
damages, Gye, who was absolutely innocent in the affair, 
and had already, through the inequitable proceedings in 
equity, been most unjustly mulcted in close upon three 
thousand pounds penalty. 

And Gye's chief difficulty in the matter was that 
Albert Wagner, having pocketed the two thousand 
pounds, declined even to assist the man whom he had, in 
a measure, got into the mess, to get out of it. A com- 
mission was sent over to Berlin to take Albert and 
Johanna's evidence. Mr. Hayward was the commis- 
sioner appointed by Lord Campbell to take the evidence. 
The late Professor Creasy attended the commission as 
counsel for Gye, the present Baron Huddleston as 
counsel for Lumley. Mr. Tamplin, Gye's solicitor, and 
his clerk, Mr. Beck, also attended the commission; so 
did I as sworn interpreter. 

The commission came to nought. Albert Wagner, 
who was in reality the only party in evidence, as he 
completely and absolutely controlled his daughter, re- 
fused to answer, or allow his daughter to answer, any 
useful question; and his own legal adviser, and the 
Prussian law official appointed to direct the proceed- 
ings, supported him in this refusal. So the commission 
had to go back to London re irrfectd. This was in 
November, 1853, if my memory misleads me not. 
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In the beginning of February following I was sent 
over to Berlin and Hamburg by Gye's solicitor, to bring 
over from the latter place a witness whose evidence might 
become of importance to the defence, and to endeavour 
to get from Wagner his daughter's original contract with 
Gye, and other papers that might serve to put the case 
of the defence in a proper light before the court. I had 
the devil's own trouble to induce Albert Wagner to 
concede even this modicum of justice to the man whom 
he had most materially helped to injure. Wagner had 
a notion that Johanna might still appear one day on the 
boards of Her Majesty's, and, with the ingrained selfish- 
ness of his character and disposition, wished to avoid 
giving Lumley the least cause for offence. However, 
Johanna Wagner aided me to.the best of her power and 
ability, and the legal gentleman who advised Wagner 
could not see why these important documents should be 
withheld. So at last I succeeded in getting most of 
them into my hands, and in obtaining Wagner's solemn 
promise to forward the original contract to London, for 
production in court. Now, when eelerity of motion on 
my part was of the utmost importance, as the case was 
actually coming on at Guildhall before Lord Campbeli, 
the Berlin police must, forsooth, take it into their con- 
founded noddles to delay my departure from the Prus- 
sian capital. 

In 1 8 S I I had been mixed up largely with the revolu- 
tionary leaders. It was at my place of residence, in the 
Robin Hood, Great Windmill Street, that the great 
German Agitation Union held its meetings. In fact, I 
functioned as secretary to that rather innocuous mole- 
hill of which the timid German Governments of the 
period were striving to make a huge mountain. They 
did me the honour at that time to set a special watch 
upon me, and actually to engage the great Bucket — of 
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Bleak House celebrity — to take note of all my proceed- 
ings. Not content with this, they set a lot of low 
scamps loose upon me, to get scraps of my handwriting 
into their possession. And the great Stieber himself 
came over to ensnare me in his toils. Unluckily for 
him, like Thales of Mileton, while spying the astronomy 
of my windows, he discerned not a pit at his feet,. dug in 
the street and left unguarded by some careless workman, 
and tumbled into it, to the great injury of his shins and 
knee-joints, for the which, it appeared, he now wished 
to lay me by the heels as a suspicious character ; only, 
happily for me, this weasel had never been asleep, so 
the great Stieber failed to catch the animal napping. 
Still, he well-nigh prevented my appearance at Guildhall 
in proper time. 

Strange enough, even Lord Campbell seemed won- 
drously inclined to side with Lumley, for when authori- 
tative evidence was placed before the court and jury in 
proof of the plain, unmistakable, and unalterable mean- 
ing of dds, Anglice not later than or not after, the Chief 
Justice went out of his way in summing up by sug- 
gesting to the jury that Albert Wagner, not being an 
accomplished French scholar, evidently, ought not to be 
held to be quite so much up to the niceties and subtleties 
of the French language ! Luckily for Gye, the jury were 
men of strong common sense, who had a notion that a 
man like Wagner would be apt to consult a dictionary, 
and to use the term which would best render his intended 
meaning. So they found for the defendant. 

" If I can ever do anything for you in my vacations/' 
said Johanna Wagner to Gye, in my presence, " you 
may freely command my services gratis. I should so 
much like to somehow make up this heavy loss to you." 
Her father was not present on the occasion. Well, a 
great misfortune befell Gye. Covent Garden was burnt 
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down, and he had to seek a temporary refuge at the 
Lyceum. Of course, all the artists came nobly forward 
and offered their services at — comparatively not much 
more than they would have got at tffe Garden. Grisi, 
more especially, generously forbore claiming more than 
a paltry four thousand pounds for the season ! So Gye 
thought under the circumstances he might have a try for 
Johanna Wagner's six weeks' vacation. He asked me to 
make out an account of what it would come to to bring 
Johanna, her father, and her maid over here, to keep 
them in style for six weeks, and send them back again to 
their own land. Well, I could not by any possibility 
reasonably make more than two hundred pounds of it. 
Gye multiplied this by three, and authorized me to offer 
the lady six hundred pounds travelling and incidental 
expenses. The pere noble's reply was simply to the 
effect that he wondered Mr. Gye could insult his 
daughter by such an offer. And in due season Johanna 
appeared at Her Majesty's in the Haymarket. 

All these things happened to fall within my personal 
ken. Yet how many times have I heard people pity 
" poor Lumley," and come down heavily upon the un- 
scrupulous Gye, whose " grasping and envious disposition" 
alone could have induced him to mislead the unsuspecting 
Albert Wagner, and mar the brightly promising prospects 
of the manager of Her Majesty's ! 



T think it was in the early part of 1857 *^ a t 
George Augustus Sala and Robert Brough perpetrated 
between them, in alternate stanzas, a grand epic poem, 
a slightly libellous production in rhyme, called by them 
" The End of all Things," of which there is, unhappily, 
now only one complete copy extant, in the possession of 
the survivor of the twin poets. The two noble Bohe- 
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mians themselves are introduced first. They are just 
returning from Belgium,* where they have somehow 
managed " by crook" to illegally and immorally annex 
the rather odd sum of ninety thousand francs. They 
are correspondingly elated, and nobly bent upon nobly 
spending their ill-gotten wealth. They scorn to travel 
by rail, or any ordinary means of conveyance. They 
grandly post it in a coach and four. 

On the road from Dover to London they stop to 
refresh. A rich banquet is commanded by them, in- 
cluding the highest and the lowest eatables and drink- 
ables — 

" They ordered ortolans and tripes, 
Fiih, joints, and wines, and penny swipes, 
And fruit and cheese galore." 

Taking a stroll before dinner, they unexpectedly 
chance to meet William Romer, who is humbly tramp- 
ing the country. They stand treat to him, of course, 
and he tells them, in return for their hospitality, the 
several fortunes of their friends whom they left behind 
on their departure for foreign parts many years before. 
The rhymed narrative which poor Bill is supposed to pour 
into their amazed ears is quite a gem in its way. Barely 
one of their friends escapes the lash — applied, indeed, 
for the most part, with perfect good nature and good 
humour, but occasionally with a slight dose of venerium 
in caudd. 

Unfortunately, I remember only a few stanzas and 
snatches here and there that I may venture to print. 
There is a stanza about JohnDeffet Francis, for instance: — 

'* Francis, his dream of high art past, 
Now paints for pot-boiling at last 1 
Not that his pictures sell. 



* I write this, of course, from memory. My friend Draper tells me it 
was from " Pongo, in Japan," the two heroes were returning. It may be 
so. I therefore give my own version simply pro tanto. 
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He, with warm duds beneath his rags, 
Draws Christ and mackerel on the flags, 
And does extremely well." 

William Brough is stated to have gone into the coal 
trade, like Micawber : — 

" Bill's coals and jokes were both found small, 
So Bill went simply to the wall ; 

George Bridgeman did not pay. 
Big Doyle went to the utter bad, 
And Jamie Davison went mad, 

And Draper went away." 

Benjamin "Webster comes in for something. That 
excellent actor-manager fancied at the time that he had, 
by a lucky chance, become possessor of a rich lead-mine. 
In allusion to this, Bill Bomer is made to report — 

" 'Twas found that Webster's mine of lead 
Existed only in his head 

Betwixt the skull and brain." 

Thomas Littleton Holt and Watts Phillips have a 
few lines specially bestowed upon them : — 

" Holt was informed upon by Watts : 
Some said it was for pewter pots ; 
I think 'twas only wipes." 

Counsel is stated to have been engaged for Holt's 
defence ; the said counsel being some impecunious Bohe- 
mian party, who had to get up the paraphernalia of his 
profession by the charitable contributions of his friends. 
The gown he borrows of one friend, the wig of another, 
who himself possesses only one. This friend, a most 
excellent fellow and good and true Bohemian, though son 
of one of the most eminent clerical pluralists of the time, 
is named in the poem as the party of whom the wig has 
been borrowed. The narrative then proceeds, in connec- 
tion with him — 
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" Who, when hit seven years were out, 
A moaning maunderer mooned about, 

And borrowed shirts and cried — 
'Till gin-and-water on the brain 
Released him from all earthly pain. 

He drivelled till he died/' 

Then there is a mysterious allusion to Godfrey Turner, 
in connection with the supposed loss of an old shoe and 
the finding of a new one — Abool Casern fashion : — - 

" And Godfrey Turner lost his shoe, 
And found another which was new, 
So was not his at all !" 

The brothers Murray come in for a nasty bit : — 

" The brothers Murray, Oast and Ned, 
Have ceased to crawl on London's head ; 

Time's combed them out of that. 
Leigh Murray on the op'ning night 
Qot drunk, and set the flies alight, 

And frizzled in his fat." 

My humble self is disposed of in a way which, 
should it ever happen to me, would certainly be a most 
uncomfortable termination to my mortal career . — 

" But, oh ! the melancholy end 

Of Doctor S , our ancient friend, 

That man of mickle mind : 
A cloven-footed horned swell 
The doctor took, an awful smell 
Of brimstone left behind." 

And so Bill Homer's narrative goes on to the last 
line : — 

" And Pond has got the Times.** 

Which either might signify that Richard Batcliff Pond 
had then come to be looked upon as a kind of general 
undertaker to moribund publications — even the great 
Times must be taken to come to that pass with the 
" The End of all Things" — or might be meant to symbo- 
lize the toweringly ambitious aspirations of the man Fond, 
who was, perhaps, a little over-fond of speculating in 
theatres and newspapers. 
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Having thus made fun of all their friends and acquaint- 
ances without exception, the twin poets must have 
thought it high time to do something to appease the 
natural indignation of the victims of their satire ; for the 
poem winds up, like Hood's dream of Eugene Aram, with 
four stern-faced men, &c. 



And Brough and Sala walked between, 
With gyves upon their wrists." 



The Savage Club was founded in 1857. As ^ has 
achieved sufficient fame to call forth some interest in its 
origin and rise, and as several versions have been placed 
before the public, more or less authoritatively, I crave 
permission here to give my own version of the facts to 
the best and truest of my recollection and belief. As I 
have had occasion to remark in an earlier part of these 
reminiscences, memory is a capricious faculty, and apt 
to prove treacherous and delusive ; I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, therefore, that I do not claim unde- 
niable authenticity for my version, the less so as it differs 
most materially from that put forth by the distinguished 
writer of the " Echoes of the Week/' in the Illustrated 
London News, who " speaks with authority on the matter." 
Let it be taken then simply pro tanto. 

About two years past, at the annual dinner of the 
Savage CJub, M. Henri van Laun, in proposing the toast 
of " French Literature and the French Drama/ 7 stated 
incidentally that the club was named after Richard 
Savage. 

In the ensuing week's " Echoes," Mr. G. A. Sala told 
his esteemed friend Van Laun, that he was wholly in 
error, and that there never was any connection between 
the two names ; moreover, that his late lamented friend 
Robert Brough would have shrunk with horror from 
any association with the name of such a scamp as 
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Richard Savage. I will not take the cudgels up here 
for the memory and fame of poor Dick Savage, but I 
must say that the lofty scorn and contempt for the 
unhappy Bohemian of last century, attributed to Robert 
Brough, must surely have taken its rise in a mis-remem- 
brance of G. A.' Sala. If the stern moralist, Samuel 
Johnson, could find it in his wide heart to sympathize 
with the misfortunes and sorrows of Richard Savage: 
surely Robert Brough, who had in his moral composi- 
tion none of the sternness of the sturdy old doctor, but 
all his genuine goodness and sterling humanity, would 
have been the last man to entertain, much less profess, 
scorn and contempt for the ill-fated stray. 

In the first series of the "Savage Club Papers/' the late 
Andrew Halliday, one of the original founders of the 
club, in stating his recollection of the original forma- 
tion of the club, says * distinctly that it was Robert 
Brough who adopted the notion of calling the "new 
institution " after Richard Savage, to show that there was 
no pride about us. 

I remember distinctly that in one of my heart effu- 
sions in the midst of the small knot of authors, jour- 
nalists, and artists who used to meet some twenty-six 
years since at the White Hart Tavern, I said, looking 
around me, "I see Otways before me who have not 
yet felt the want of a penny loaf, Chattertons — guiltless 
of literary forgeries and suicidal thoughts, Savages, a 
great many Savages — who have never yet seen the inside 
of a jail." These words of mine were incorporated in 
a speech attributed to me by Robert Brough, in a 
humorous paper of his in the first number of the Train, 
a monthly magazine started by a band of writers under 
the leadership of Edmund Yates.* It was Robert Brough 

* Edmund Yates, I am happy to say, ranks among my best and 
stauuchest old friend*. He has more than once taken my defence when I 
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who, at a later period, when we contemplated forming 
ourselves into a club, suggested (not as Halliday states in 
the preface to the first series of the " Savage Club Papers/ 1 
adopted) Richard Savage for our godfather. And it 
was John Deffet Francis, a very old and very dear friend 
of mine, happily still to the fore, wno suggested the 
alternative meaning of the name. " If we mean," he 
said — as reported by Halliday, only erroneously put into 
the mouth of Robert Brough — "that we are seem, 
why then it will be a pleasant surprise for those who 
may join us to find the wigwam an abode of r savages ' 
upon the lucus h non lucendo principle/' 

John Deffet Francis also presented the new "reunion" 
incontinently with a choice assortment of tomahawks, 
boomerangs, assegais, and other weapons of savage 
warfare. 

John Deffet Francis* idea underlies the conception of 
the frontispiece to the first series of the " Savage Club 
Papers," drawn by poor dear William Brunton, now, alas ! 
no more, and engraved by the genial Dalziel Brothers. 
So much for the name of the club. 

Now, as regards the founders of the club, I much 
regret that I cannot make my recollection of the facts 
and circumstances connected with the origin of the 
club tally with those of the distinguished writer of 
"Echoes," who affirms authoritatively, that he was one 
of the seven or eight founders of the club. I am con- 
vinced my most esteemed and very old friend Sala will 

have been unfairly assailed by powerful adversaries. What though he be 
somewhat worldly now, he has grown so of the World, the same as Sala 
once averred to have grown " streety" of the streets. 

Once upon a time witty Henry Byron came " promiscuously" upon three 
gentlemen walking arm-in-arm in Fleet Street : the man of the World to 
wit, the man of Truth, and stout Arthur Sketchley. " Be ye greeted/* 
Byron cried, "ye three greatest enemies of man — World, Flesh, and 
Devil." 
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pardon me if I venture to point out to him that the 
club took its first rise in the meetings of a certain 
number of literati and artists, and a few outsiders, at 
the White Hart Tavern, some twenty-six years ago. If 
I can trust my memory, there were the four brothers 
Brough (William, Robert, John, and Lionel, the latter 
a mere youth at the time), Godfrey Turner, Andrew 
Halliday, T. Archer, Dr. Frank, J. D. Francis, Edward 
Draper, Charles Bennett, William M'Connell, James 
Kenney, W. Romer, Horace and Percy St. John, 
Augustus Mayhew, G. A. Sala, John Bridgeman, who 
would drop in occasionally, also F. Lawrence, R. Flinders 
(of Courts' Bank), A. Flinders (of the East India House), 
H. N. Tooby (of Coutts'), Benjamin Clayton, and myself. 
All these might claim a right to figure among the 
founders of the club, at least among the original mem- 
bers. But if the term " founder*' is meant to apply simply 
to the nine members who, on a certain day in the 
summer, 1857, went to the Crown Hotel, in Vinegar 
Yard, to arrange with the landlord of that place, Mr. 
Lawson, about the hiring of the first-floor front, then 
I, who can speak authoritatively upon the matter, seeing 
that I was one of the nine — the other eight being 
J. Kenney, A. Flinders, Robert Brough, William Brough, 
Lionel Brough, W. Romer, Dr. Frank, and Fred Law- 
rence — can only say that Sala was not with us on that 
occasion, nor was Halliday. William Brough repre- 
sented also Edward Draper, and I, to the best of 
my recollection, held Francis' proxy, Charley Bennett's 
and Halliday's. Out of the thirteen here named, only 
four survive, to wit, Lionel Brough, Edward Draper, 
John Deffet Francis, and myself. I may add here that 
Lionel Brough's recollection of the fact tallies entirely 
with my own. 
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So soon as preliminaries were settled we invited about 
eighty men of letters and artists to join us. Most of 
them accepted, and became ipso facto original members 
of the new club — without ballot. I think the books of 
the club will bear me out in this. For a long time I 
was present at every sitting of the committee. There 
was no pretence originally about our new club. We made 
Halliday honorary secretary and treasurer ! Our annual 
subscription was and remained for years ten shillings, and 
most of the members were always sadly in arrears even 
with that most modest amount. Our Saturday dinners, 
which were one of the chief features of the new club, 
ranged from two shillings to half-a-crown ; our annual 
dinners from three-and-six to five shillings. 

Like true Bohemians, we were extensively migratory — 
wandering from one hostelry to another. 

When my dear old chum Tegetmeier joined the club, 
the treasurership was entrusted to him, which simply 
meant that he was authorized to pay the rent of the club 
room, and other incidental expenses out of his own 
pocket, and try to get his outlay back again as best he 
might from the sadly arrearate members. When, after 
some five or six years, he ceded his truly honorary 
office to Charles Millward, we presented him with a 
microscope, in acknowledgment of his most excellent and 
most thoroughly disinterested services to the club. Yet 
such was our savage perversity, that when Charles Quin 
proposed "that this testimonial be presented to W. B. 
Tegetmeier for having for years embezzled the funds of 
the club," the worse than basely ungrateful resolution 
was carried by acclamation. 

My dear old friend Charles Millward, the new 
" treasurer/' succeeded to a most honorary quasi-sinecure, 
in so far as receipts were concerned at least, in the first 
few years of his office, but to a most arduous responsi- 
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bility in all matters connected with expenses, such as 
payment of rent, &c. Well, he " embezzled" the funds 
of the club for years in the same way as Teg had done 
before him, but by this time we had grown so callous in 
our ingratitude that we did not think even of presenting 
him with a testimonial. Nay, dear little Jeff Prowse, in 
the outrageous exuberance of his fancy, made him, in 
his letter from Nice, a figure again in the Divorce Court !" 
Millward, of all men, whom we all knew to be most 
exemplary in all relations of domestic life. Charles 
Millward has been consistently kind to me ever since I 
knew him first, some twenty odd years ago. He gave 
me work on Porcupine at a time when the Bohemian 
soil was stony to me indeed. 

Yes, the Savage Club was a small acorn once, but it 
held within it -the germ of the stately oak to which it 
appears to be growing now. I feel proud, indeed, when 
I think that I was one, albeit the humblest, of the band 
that planted the acorn and lovingly tended the young tree. 



In 1863 I presided over the annual Savages 4 dinner, 
my very excellent friend George Rose Arthur Sketchley 
in the vice-chair. I remember it was a grand affair. 
The club mustered in great strength. Benjamin Web- 
ster was there — he pleaded guilty to something like 
seventy then, if I misremember not; he has grown 
younger since.* Dear old George Cruikshank was there 
too, bemusing himself with the Chinese shrub infusion, 
and preaching total abstinence to all around him. Colonel 
Richards was there, and W. Wilson, and Elwes, and 
Watkins, and a host of others, including, of course, 

* This truly well-graced actor has also left the great world-stage since 
the lines in the text were written. He died at the patriarchal age of 
eighty-five. 

VOL. II. L 
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those staunch pillars of the noble institution, the then 
surviving three Broughs. Thomas Spencer was there, 
and Jonas Levy, and Halliday, and Tegetmeier, and 
James Lowe, who relieved me of some of my arduous 
duties as chairman. I had to make a great many 
speeches, by one of which I brought down upon me in 
full force irate George Cruikshank, by simply referring to 
my feelings of happiness in my early childhood when I first 
cast eyes upon his illustrations to "Peter Schlemihl." He 
abused me like a pickpocket, sneeringly insinuating that 
I was much older then than he could ever hope to grow to I 
In proposing the toast of the evening, "The Savage Club/' 
I grew slightly sentimental, I remember. Alluding to 
the many and evil days of the years of my pilgrimage, I 
proclaimed my heartfelt gratitude for my connection 
with the club, which I attributed to the beneficent all- 
pervading law of compensation. In the very problematic 
event of any possibly surviving friends subscribing for a 
tombstone to be placed over the spot where I might at 
last find rest, I desired this epitaph to be inscribed 
thereon. " Siste, viator ! but do not drop the pitying 
tear ; for though he who lieth here after life's fitful fever 
had his full share of affliction, he lived and died a Member 
of the Savage Club, so the sum of his happiness was 
necessarily greater than the sum of his sufferings/' Alas I 
this consoling flattering unction I can no longer lay to 
my vexed soul. Repeated absences on the Continent, 
and long-continued intermission of remittances of sub- 
scriptions, have had their baneful effect upon the Old 
Bohemian's membership. Yes, new Pharaohs have arisen 
who knew not Joseph — and who know him not. 



It was Fred Lawrence who made the preliminary 
arrangements with Lawson. When the committee of 
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nine proceeded to Vinegar Yard to settle finally, there 
were ten of them — if such a venerable Irish bull may 
be permitted to pass muster here — for the famous wizard 
of the North, Rob Roy McGregor Anderson, was with 
us though not of us. He attended us as a kind of 
amicus curia to facilitate negotiations, as he knew 
Lawson well. Anderson was a curious compound. He 
was kind-hearted and good-natured, and could be most 
gentlemanly in manners and speech; yet he would 
occasionally indulge in language that would make one's 
hair stand on end. I knew only one other man who 
could hold his own against him in that rather undesir- 
able line — the late Edward Tyrrel Smith, then manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Man is an emulative animal. These two strove in 
rivalry to achieve pre-eminence in Billingsgate, and, 
strange to relate perhaps, they had a regular contest for 
the championship and for five pounds aside. The match 
came off in the "White Hart parlour. James Leander 
and Jack Lomax, both past masters of the craft;, were 
appointed judges. There were present on the occasion, 
t besides these two renowned slangers and pyglossists, Law- 
rence, Robert and William Brough, James Kenney, Wil- 
liam Romer, Augustus and Horace Mayhew, Mark Lemon, 
Alexis Soyer, myself, and a few more. Soyer did not stay 
long ; Lawrence and Kenney followed very shortly after ; 
Robert and William Brough and myself also speedily 
took refuge outside at the bar, where we were soon 
joined by the two Mayhews, Mark Lemon, and some 
others. The two " rival champions" had been at it 
barely a full quarter of an hour, when they found them- 
selves alone in the room with the "judges." Five 
minutes more, and Jack Lomax came out with a rueful 
face. "No," he said, with a melancholy head-shake, 
" nobody can stand that" Another minute, and James 

l2 
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Leander rushed from the parlour. " For mercy's sake, 
he cried to the barman, " hand us four of whisky cold, 
to take the nasty taste out of my mouth. Faugh ! I 
never heard anything like this before." So the two 
rivals had to agree to make it a drawn battle. 

Anderson had another strong ambition. The great 
magician loved dearly to shine on the theatrical stage. 
He thought he alone could do justice to Bob Boy 
McGregor, in which character he appeared at Covent 
Garden. Now Charles Mathews, objecting to the 
Wizard's poaching on the dramatic domain, resolved to 
apply the argumentum ad hominem to the offender. He 
engaged Drury Lane for a series of legerdemain, presti- 
digitation, and prestigiation performances. You see 
Charley could do almost anything he liked to put his 
mind or his hand to. 

I had the good fortune to be present at the first 
stance, which was truly first-rate, the amateur wizard being 
every bit as good as the professional. Among a variety 
of tricks, Charles performed also the umbrella trick — that 
is to say, he did not exactly perform it, but stopped short 
at the suspension of the article in mid-air, urgently 
inviting the attention of the spectators to the umbrella, 
and entreating them not to lose sight of it for a single 
instant. 

Well, throughout the performance every eye was fixed 
upon the blessed umbrella, every one being eager to know 
what would be the upshot of the trick introduced with 
such solicitude by the amateur magician. 

The performance came to an end, however, and Charley 
was on the point of withdrawing with a bow, evidently 
forgetting all about the umbrella trick, when he was 
reminded of the omission by the whole body of spectators 
uni sono. He came back, took down the umbrella, and 
expressed his "heartfelt thanks" to the spectators for 
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their solicitous care of his property. " You see, ladies 
and gentlemen," he said, " I bought this umbrella this 
morning, and paid a guinea for it ; and I know by dire 
experience that theatres are not exactly the most honest 
places — lots of people about, who would not mind 
walking off with a really good article like this/' opening 
and shutting the umbrella, and glancing all over it ad- 
miringly. " So I took the liberty to ask you to look 
carefully after it for me ; and I have to thank you 
again, ladies and gentlemen, for having done so. 
Another deep bow, and exit Charles Mathews. 



Some years before the establishment of the Savage 
Club, the magician-knight of the North, in conjunction 
with his doughty squire Hingston, gave a grand spread 
to the Press, in the green-room of the Lyceum Theatre. 

The peremptory summons to attend and fail not, under 
the direst penalties, a most truculent document, was devised 
by George Augustus Sala, and lithographed by Day. It 
duly bore cord and dagger in the seal. , 

It was rather more fully and amply responded to, I 
remember, than was* quite comfortable to those who 
attended. There was room for about thirty in the green- 
room to sit down to supper, whilst some hundred and fifty 
or sixty came to the spread. 

I came with John and George Bridgeman and Holt. 
We were rather late, and found the green-room fully 
occupied. However, we levied heavy toll upon the cold 
fowl and the wine within our reach, and we planted our- 
selves in a snug corner, ready — and eke 'willing — to do 
battle to the death against any audacious pirate who should 
feel disposed to pounce down upon our gallant galley, 
freighted with four roast chickens, and ample supply of 
bread, and seven bottles of various sorts of wine, also 
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two knives, one fork, two glasses, a salt-cellar, and two 
plates, a sound one and a cracked one. 

I am sadly afraid many of the invited guests had to 
go short of supplies. I know we had to take compassion 
upon Charles Lamb Kenney, who was desolately roaming 
about in search of sustenance. 

Somehow this created an uncomfortable feeling; and 
though fresh relays of supplies were procured in the 
course of the evening and early night, through the 
humane exertions of E. P. Hingston, there was bitter 
discontent, which culminated at last in open defiance of 
the summons to leave, many of the invited guests de- 
claring their determination hot to go home till daylight. 
The fire-engine had to be called in at last to play upon the 
recalcitrants. I remember I had to take Edwin Roberts 
away by main force, and he, generally a mild fellow, 
and a very good friend of mine, went about the remainder 
of the night thirsting for my blood. 



Edward P. Hingston was one of the best of men, 
with a soul attuned to poetry and high thought. He 
was a passionate admirer of Longfellow. He was An- 
derson's acting manager and factotum at the Lyceum, 
where he had a small room near the roof, which he. 
dubbed ss the treasury/' One day Hingston got me up 
there, and cornered me safely, beyond the power of 
giving him the slip. He then drew from his pocket his 
pet poet's then latest production, the " Song of Hiawatha," 
and read it to me from the first line to the last ! The good 
fellow really thought he was giving me a great treat ; 
whilst he was simply making me feel most uncomfortable, 
and at last almost angry with him. I tried every dodge 
to make him stop. I even told him I was sure the 
Lyceum was on fire. It was all in vain ; he would not 
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badge an inch, until the " Song of Hiawatha" was sung 
to the last line, when he asked me, with tears in his eyes 
and emotional sobs in his voice, what I thought of that 
for a poem. Well, he was such a sterling good fellow 
that I hypocritically expressed my delight to him, and 
my "sincerest" thanks for having given me "such a 
treat 1" But I mentally resolved that he should never 
corner me again, though we both should live to the age 
of Methuselah. From that time I hated the very sound 
of the names Hiawatha, Minnehaha, and the rest of them, 
and even took an unreasoning dislike to poor Longfellow. 



Another reminiscence of the Lyceum. When Fal- 
coner, with Chatterton for his acting manager, opened 
the theatre with " Woman; or, Love against the World/' 
matters wore a most depressing aspect. At half-past 
four in the afternoon of the opening night, the indispen- 
sable " drawing-room" furniture for one of the most 
important scenes had not yet been procured. It could 
not be hired, as Mr. Arnold, the proprietor, made it an 
invariable rule never to allow a single article once 
brought into the house to be taken out again ; and there 
was no money to purchase what was required, nor tick 
to be obtained. At last Chatterton managed to get part 
of the indispensable furniture upon his own personal 
guarantee, and' a piece of cheap chintz was bought to 
cover half-a-dozen or so rickety old chairs, so as to make 
them presentable. Yet this piece was the beginning of 
a prosperous season. " Peep o' Day," which succeeded 
it, was still vastly more successful, landing the lucky 
manager safe, with some twenty thousand pounds on the 
right side of the ledger; which he incontinently set 
about throwing into the insatiable maw of Drury Lane, 
that has ground to very small dust the substance of 
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many managers, and is, unhappily, likely to make many 
more victims. 

When " Bonnie Dundee" had turned out a gigantic 
failure, and " Manfred/' which Chatterton, who always 
knew ten times as much about the proper management 
of a theatre as Falconer ever did, had insisted upon pro- 
ducing in lieu of Falconer's desperate Irish attempts, 
just kept the house open, a splendid speculative thought 
suggested itself to Chatterton, and was eagerly caught up 
by Falconer, and, if I mistake not, by a gentleman of 
great wealth, willing to advance the necessary funds to 
carry the conception into execution. It was simply to 
secure the services of Mrs. Yelverton to perform the part 
of the heroine in " Woman ; or, Love against the World." 
I was chosen to conduct the negotiation with the lady. 
A brilliant offer was made to her through me. She was 
to enter into an engagement for five years to perform 
in that one character in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in America and Australia, in consideration of a "screw" 
of two thousand pounds sterling a year, fully secured to 
her. 

I believe she would gladly have accepted the tempting 
offer but for her sister's opposition and Mr. Whiteside's 
adverse advice. She had also at the time just entered 
into an engagement with Cassell, Petter & Galpin, to 
write for CasselVs Magazine, and she had a strong 
inner conviction that she possessed a pretty talent for 
literary composition. Still, I am sure I should have 
brought matters to a satisfactory conclusion had I but been 
left to manage them in my own way. Unluckily, the 
principals got impatient, and essayed to force the lady's 
will. The result was a final break-off of the negotiation. 

I have reason to believe that the lady was very, very 
sorry afterwards. It was a sad pity for all parties that 
foolish pride and spurious sentiment were permitted to 
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wreck one of the most safely-promising speculations. It 
was no fault of mine or of Chatterton's, who in fact did 
everything in his power to guard Falconer's truest 
interest throughout his connection with him both at the 
Lyceum and at Drury Lane. 



I have known Chatterton many years, and I have 
found him throughout a sterling man and an excellent 
friend. In 1868 he brought out a small farce of mine 
at Drury Lane, and bought it of me after it had run its 
time. So it could not have been so very, very bad. At 
least, I can conscientiously aver that it was an improve- 
ment upon my first juvenile effort of « One Kiss, 
Three Kicks," and upon an ambitious attempt to shine 
in light French comedy which I perpetrated some forty 
odd years ago at Besan^n, under the equally ambitious 
title of " Baquettes et Volants. " I wrote it for a com- 
pany of amateurs — young students. It was intended to 
introduce my lectures on French literature to an appre- 
ciative public. I am sorry to say it did not draw much. 
The performers, you see, were not quite up to the mark : 
they, of course, imputed the fault to the piece and its 
author; but that was only their spite, born of their 
disappointment. Be this as it may, I have at all events 
much improved since, and I only wish an intelligent and 
enterprising manager would try my comedy of " An 
Appalling Appetite," or my screaming farce of " Three 
Noses." Verbum sap. 



Another reminiscence of the Lyceum. 

The great Northern Wizard's most courteous and 
obliging manager, Edward P. Hingston, took a benefit. 
A number of professionals and amateurs, of a variety of 
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talents, gave him their generous and zealous assistance, 
among others, George Augustus Sala, Morris Barnett, 
Harry Boleno, and Leigh Murray. The latter excellent 
actor, but wondrously weak vessel in the way of sober- 
ness, or rather the lack of it, fell a victim to temptation 
in the afternoon of the day of the benefit performance. 
So we thought it the wiser course to send him home, 
and inform Hingston of the contretemps. In response 
to loud calls for Leigh Murray and Hingston, the latter 
came forward with a neat set speech. "Ladies and 
gentlemen," he said, " I am Mr. Hingston. I beg to 
assure you that Mr. Murray is not in the theatre." 
Here he was interrupted by shouts of laughter. For, 
behold ! there was Leigh, who had given us the slip, 
hanging out of one of the boxes in the attitude of 
Punchinello, one of his favourite characters, smiling 
inanely upon the audience ! Hingston was full of the 
sweetest milk of human kindness. I believe he could 
have given odds even to E. L. Blanchard; but I am 
afraid on that inauspicious occasion some of it turned 
considerably sour. 



One last reminiscence of the Lyceum. It was in 
March, i860, that the Savage Club gave its great per- 
formance there of Sheridan's " School for Scandal," fol- 
lowed by an entirely new version of " Ali Baba, and the 
Forty Thieves," the joint production of Planche, Byron, 
Leicester Buckingham, Frank Talfourd, William and 
Robert Brough, and, in some trifling measure at least, 
Fred Lawrence. Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort, and other members of the Royal family, honoured 
the amateur attempt with their presence. 
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Dear old Planchi, whom everybody knew, and whom 
every one loved that knew him ! he is now gone to his 
long rest, after a long, laborious, and useful life, full of 
years and honour. 

It was shortly before this well-graced actor left this 
earthly stage that I met him for the last time at Tinsley's. 
He liked William Tinsley, and was always delighted to 
pass an hour or so in his society, to discuss theatricals 
with him. On this occasion he came from Burlington 
House, where he had been to see the pictures of the 
Academic exhibition. He was in right good humour 
and in rare trim of his fanciful brilliancy of mind. " I 
handed my stick to the keeper," he told us; "and giving 
me a deposit voucher he said something about ninety- 
eight to me. 'No, my friend, you are out in your 
reckoning there, by many years, let me assure you/ 
I replied to him. ( Ninety-eight, indeed I Had you 
said eighty-two, you would have been nearer the 
mark/ Well, the man looked at me completely flab- 
bergasted, and actually begged my pardon, mumbling 
something about that it was not mc he moant, but my 
stick." 



Among the performers in the comedy were three 
brothers Brough — Robert, William, and John — Frank 
Talfourd, Halliday, Sidney French, Draper, Crawford 
Wilson, Byron, Deffet Francis, Furtado, and my humble 
self; Lionel Brough, Hollingshead, Tegetmeier, William 
M'Connell, Charles Bennett, Julian Portch, and a host 
of other members of the club played in the burlesque: so 
did Albert Smith, who played on the piano, and was 
gratefully presented by William Brough, in the name of 
the Forty Thieves, with a piece of plate, of the original 
willow pattern. This somewhat disconcerted poor Albert, 
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who looked upon it as a very bad joke, and was corre- 
spondingly wroth in our dressing-room after. 

Crawford Wilson and Henry J. Byron respectively 
played the parts of Joseph and Charles Surface. As the 
former spoke with a slight Irish accent, which some 
people given to exaggeration called a brogue, the Entr'acte 
speculated upon how it had come to pass that one of 
the brothers had been brought up at Cork, the other in 
Cockayne. 

The performance was for the benefit of the widows of 
Bayle St. John and Dr. Gustavus Frank, two members of 
the club, then recently deceased. 



Dr. Gustavus Frank was one of the chief actors 
in the Vienna rising of 1848. In the defence of the 
city against Windischgratz he was aide-de-camp to 
the ill-fated Messenhauser and to Bern. Dr. Frank 
was one of the most accomplished men I have ever met 
with in my rather long career. The younger son of a 
wealthy Vienna banker, he had received the highest 
university education then attainable in Austria. He 
was Doctor of Laws of the University of Padua. His 
linguistic accomplishments were many and various. 
Strange to say, he would never take kindly to English, 
though he passed the last nine years of his life in London, 
and could manage English literary composition pretty well. 
He had been an officer in the Austrian army, in which 
his elder brother rose to the very highest grade but one; 
but his liberal aspirations had soon driven him from the 
military service. He was a prolific dramatic author, 
with an unlucky foible for theatrical management. He 
had been engaged in several large stage speculations, 
I believe, which had turned out the reverse of successful. 
He was a great artist in colours, and painted extremely 
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well ; so well, indeed, that the late Mr. Richardson, of 
the Westminster Road, would occasionally lend twenty 
to twenty-five pounds upon certain choice productions of 
his pencil. A friend and pupil of Bosco's, he had 
acquired a rare proficiency in legerdemain, which he 
would occasionally exhibit for the delectation of a circle of 
intimate friends. Public exhibitions of his truly astonish- 
ing talent in this line he peremptorily declined, though 
very acceptable pecuniary offers were made him. I 
know that Anderson once actually proposed a partnership 
to the doctor ; and it would have been the best spec he 
ever made in his life — only that Frank could not be 
prevailed upon to appear in public as a prestidigitator. 
I had once seen Bosco perform a marvellous card-trick 
at the Cafe de la Perle, in Lyons. The great magician 
was playing piquet with a young gentleman, who after 
a time complained that, he never by any chance got an 
ace in his hand when Bosco was dealing. " You shall 
have no reason to complain again of lack of aces in 
your hand," said the Chevalier, dealing out the cards. 
As the youth took up the first four cards, his face 
brightened considerably; but as he proceeded, it assumed 
a look of blank amazement: the Chevalier had dealt him 
three complete sets of aces. I told this to Frank one day. 
Well, on that very night he quietly did the same trick 
at William Brough's, and he repeated it several times 
without any of us being able to detect the exchange of the 
packs of cards, although we watched him most narrowly. 
In conjunction with William Brough, he wrote a 
comedy, " A Tale of a Coat," which was brought out at 
the Haymarket ; and a farce, " More Kicks than Half- 
pence," which had a short run on the boards of the 
Lyceum. He had no luck, poor fellow; whilst his 
brother, rising from grade to grade up to field-marshal 
lieutenant, was ultimately mad& Minister of War in the 
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ever-memorable year 1866, when he organized, jointly 
with Benedek, the disastrous campaign which ended in 
the utter overthrow of Austria and her German allies. 
The Austrian Government had treated the younger 
brother very indifferently at least ; and had Windischgratz 
but been able to catch him, he would have had him shot 
without mercy, the same as poor Messenhauser and 
other patriots. Those who believe in a Nemesis of 
history, and are maliciously given, might be tempted to 
speculate upon the disastrous results brought years after 
upon the said Government, partly, at least, through the 
involuntary agency of this so much-favoured elder 
brother. 

Dr. Frank painted exquisitely on ivory and porcelain. 
For years he subsisted entirely upon the productions of 
his brush and pencil. He was long in the employment 
of the London Stereoscopic Company, to retouch and 
finish portraits, &c. He also painted dozens upon dozens 
of quaint German landscapes, with village clocks and 
clockwork — unhappily at a wretchedly low remuneration. 

Dr. Frank was one of the original founders of the 
Savage Club. 



Dr. Karl Tausenau was a more important leader still 
in the great Vienna rising of 1 848, which, had it had 
full success in conjunction with the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, would have changed the face of Europe, and saved 
the world rivers of blood and horrors unspeakable. 

Tausenau was a born orator, with a surprising power 
of swaying the masses, and even forcing assent, how- 
ever reluctantly given, from men of the highest order of 
intellect. He was an accomplished linguist, one of the 
best and soundest classical scholars of our time, no 
mean Orientalist, and a fluent, accentless speaker of 
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seven European languages — German, Czech, Italian, 
French, English, Magyar, and Dutch, to wit. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti alone might excel him in his truly marvellous 
linguistic acquirements. Strange to say, he was but an 
indifferent writer. He, the man who for three days 
running kept the Hungarian Diet at Presburg enthralled 
under the spell of his eloquence in Magyar, and upon 
whom the Hungarians bestowed the name of the German 
Kossuth, could not draw up a terse and concise procla- 
mation 1 English he spoke with rare fluency. At a 
great international meeting held in London in 1851 he 
interpreted to the English section, currents lingud (if the 
expression may pass), the speeches made in five different 
languages ! — a feat which I never heard achieved before 
nor since. 

Tausenau was a profound historian, a really good 
rational physician — and an accomplished cook. Barring 
the epithets, there was thus a threefold bond of union 
between us, and we were indeed fast friends. Every 
great man has his foibles. Tausenau was no exception 
to the rule. This man of such immense brain-power 
worshipped his stomach. A Lucullus and an Apicius 
rolled into one could barely have given an adequate 
notion of his intense gastrolatry. His enemies would 
even dub him " Vitellius redivivus." This was a vile 
calumny, however, for Tausenau certainly had nothing 
whatever of that disgusting beast about him. No matter, 
Karl Tausenau is years since gone to the mysteries beyond, 
where we may hope to find the grosser part of our poor 
humanity stripped off, and whither all of us will have to 
journey, sooner or later — ay, very considerably sooner 
if Mr. Proctor is right in his lugubrious vaticinations. 41 

* I have heard since that the great astronomer has been grievously mis- 
understood, and that he, on the contrary, handsomely gives our globe 
" millions of years" to live — which is tidings of comfort and joy ! 
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Another dear intimate of mine in the olden davs 
had also been an actor in the disastrous Vienna drama of 
1848 — nay, a most important leader in that sad affair, 
if you took his own word for it — Karl Formes to wit/ 
the famous basso profundo, the most extensive and per- 
sistent romancer it has ever been my good or evil 
fortune in life to meet with— barring perhaps, James 
Kenney, or rather I might say these two were absolute 
parallels in this high line of imaginative art, very 
gemini of transcendent fiction ! 

Karl was one of four brothers, all of them, gifted 
with magnificent voices. Their father was precentor 
of Miilheim, a suburb of Cologne. Karl passed his 
obligatory military service in the Prussian artillery. 
The officers of his corps were in the habit of indulging 
in private theatricals. They discovered that young 
Formes possessed a powerful natural organ, and had 
great histrionic talent. After his time of service 
was over, they persuaded him to take to the lyrical 
stage for a living. He soon made his way. On the 
occasion of Staudigl's illness, the young bass singer, 
then in Vienna, was invited to sing the part of that 
greatest of popular favourites. Despite his rather im- 
perfect musical training, his splendid natural voice 
and his marvellous adaptability to circumstances and 
exigencies carried him triumphantly through this most 
severe ordeal. His fortune was made. With the stamp 
of the Vienna cognoscenti upon him, h$ might command 
the highest terms in every capital of Europe. 

He happened to be at Vienna in the hot days of 
1848, and he took part in the rising. He used to tell 
us his reminiscences of the stormy events of that 
feverish time. One evening an admiring circle of friends 
sat gathered around him at the Cafe National, in Cran- 
bourne Street, Leicester Square, which was then kept by a 
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worthy German of the name of Kiiper. Frank, Tausenau, 
Gotze, and myself, were of the number. In the excite- 
ment of his narrative, his romancing disposition carried 
him rapidly through the several grades from lieutenant 
to colonel in the course of a single afternoon, when he 
had performed marvels of personal valour ; among other 
wondrous feats and deeds, fearlessly crossing no less 
than six distinct times a road swept by a very hailstorm 
of the largest cannon balls, to carry messages from 
Messenhauser to Bern, and back again. He had the 
inconceivable audacity to tell us this in presence of 
Frank, who had been on the spot at the time, as aide-de- 
camp to Messenhauser. Nay, he appealed to Frank in 
support of his statement, well knowing, of course, that 
that gentle-minded man would not hurt his feelings by a 
direct contradiction. Frank simply smiled, and made a 
wondrous face at me, in which amazement was blended 
with amusement. But Tausenau pulled Formes up short, 
as soon as he had advanced to full colonel. "Nay, 
Karl/' he said, " stop here, or we may have you field- 
marshal-general ere we separate for the night." 

He used to tell us marvellous tales of his intimacy 
with Emperors and Kings and Grand Dukes, and for 
the matter of that, Grand Duchesses and Princesses of 
every grade and variety. 

In illustration of the fearful system of police spying 
and delation and tyranny holding supreme sway in Russia 
under the Czar Nicholas, he told us how the Grand 
Duchess Maria, wife of Maximilian of Leuchtenberg, had 
tearfully entreated him to be most circumspect in his say- 
ings and doings, and above all things cautious in his rela- 
tions with the Court, so that he might avoid giving Orloff, 
the then Chief of the High Police of the Empire, cause for 
suspicion and jealousy ( ! ), as even her father, the Czar 
himself, would be powerless to protect him against Orloff ! 

VOL. II. M 
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Nay the almighty Nicholas had. never ventured to talk a 
cceur ouvert to him, until he had made quite sure that 
Orloff was not near, or any of his spies ! 

With King Frederick William IV. of Prussia, Formes 
was on the most intimate terms. That monarch would 
familiarly call him " Karl/' and treat him profusely to the 
then famous widow of Rheims, out of his own most private 
cellar. "Karl," his Majesty would exclaim, on such 
occasions (I suppose, if true, it must have been after the 
third or fourth bottle) — " Karl, I am not happy. This 
trade of royalty overtaxes my strength. How willingly 
would I give up my crown and sceptre to be thou !" And 
then the mighty ruler over so many millions would weep 
on the loyal bosom of his faithful bass singer. It was 
as good as a play to hear Formes in these fancy pictures. 

The Prince of Prussia also, the present Emperor of 
Germany, was passionately fond of Formes — according 
to the latter^s own statement, of course. Only his liking 
was not so much of the artist as of the artillerist. 
" Formes/' his royal highness would say to him — he 
never took the familiar liberty of calling him Karl — 
" Formes, I admit I admire you as a singer ; but I liked 
you still better as a bombardier. Why the deuce must 
you leave the army? I would have taken care of your 
rapid advancement." 

Poor Karl ! — the pet of Kings and Emperors. He 
came down again to obscure German music-halls. He 
also is long since gone to where there is no rank or 
station, no story-telling. 

I have mentioned the name of James Kenney in con- 
nection with the great Karl's gift of romancing. James 
Kenney was a very dear friend of mine. He had in 
his composition all the elements of the making of a dis- 
tinguished character. He was an excellent linguist; he 
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knew Spanish and French very well indeed. He was 
an accomplished draughtsman, and possessed artistic 
talent of no mean order. Had he taken to the drama, 
I am sure he would have been universally acknowledged 
as the worthy son and successor of the author of "Sweet- 
hearts and Wives." In any other branch of literature 
he might have been the equal, at least, of his own talented 
brother, Charles Lamb Kenney, lately deceased. 

Nature had gifted James Kenney with a prodigiously 
inventive memory and the most wonderful constructive 
power of imagination. The stories he used to tell would 
make one's hair stand right on end with amaze and 
admiration, there was such wealth of detail about them ; 
and I never knew him at a loss to meet and victoriously 
overcome sceptic objections. 

I once heard him tell poor Edmund Falconer — then 
in the full glow and sunshine of "Peep o' Day" — a 
wondrous tale of a marvellous parrot, once owned by his 
( Kenney 's) father, and sharing with a mischievous 
monkey the affection of that tender-hearted Cowperean. 
Master Monkey, the tale ran, being jealously inclined, 
took a dislike to poor Poll, and meditated mischief 
against her. He had frequently watched the cook pluming 
fowls ; so one fine day in winter the vile wretch took 
advantage of being left alone with Poll, seized upon the 
unhappy bird, and stripped it of every feather. When Mr. 
Kenney, senior, walked accidentally in, he found the 
ruffian ape in a state of intensest delight, chattering 
madly away at the shrieking parrot, which was just on 
the point of expiring, plaintively uttering, " Brr ! Brrl 
how very cold, to be sure !" 

This was rather too strong a dose for Falconer to 
swallow without demur, so he told Kenney point-blank 
that he did not believe a word of it. "How," he asked 
triumphantly, in the course of his argument in refuta- 

m 2 
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tion, " bow was it possible for an animal, having merely 
instinct to guide it, to give such convincing proof of the 
posssesion of ratiocinative powers as this would imply ?" 
James listened indulgently to Falconer's acute re- 
marks, then he replied, with a smile of conscious supe- 
riority : — " Ah, Falconer, you think you have knocked me 
out of time. It is mostly the way with people to darken 
counsel by words without understanding. Parrots, you 
say, speak by imitation alone, from a dim mechanical 
sound-recollection. Who tells you that this was not so 
with Poll? Why, the poor parrot was nearly always 
present when my father took his cold morning bath, 
which in winter time generally made him shiver, and 
exclaim in the very same words used by the ill-fated 
bird in its agony, 'Brr ! Brr ! how very cold, to be sure V 
Most likely, Falconer, you never heard the veracious 
story of the famous raven of Covent Garden Market? 
Well, I'll tell it to you. This raven had pervaded the 
place for years, and had picked up a great many odds 
and ends and snatches of the market people's talk. One 
day Master Raven sat on his favourite roof, when a mis- 
chievous urchin threw a heavy stone up at it, which hit 
the unlucky bird fatally. It tumbled down from the 
roof to the pavement. In its dying agony it feebly 
croaked, ' Broke my back, by G — d !' Now to a verity 
the poor raven had broken its back ; yet was there no 
process of ratiocination in its dying declaration. It was 
simply a dim mechanical sound-reminiscence of what it 
had so often heard market porters exclaim under excep- 
tionally heavy burdens." 

The great Edmund, whether convinced or not by this 
brilliant demonstration, was silenced at least, and went 
on his way pondering. 

And to hear James tell these stories in a thoroughly 
French manner, with a semi-Gallic accent, and inter- 
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spersing his talk with periodical small lip-explosions, 
was a rich treat indeed. 

• James Kenney had a curious knack of imagining 
slices of luck to have come to him unexpectedly ; and 
being truly a good, generous fellow, he would often strive 
to make his friends sharers in his good fortune in imagi- 
nation. I remember how liberally he on one occasion 
bestowed fifty pounds upon me in this fashion. He had 
introduced me to a near relative of his who wanted a 
competent translator for a certain technical work. 
Well, I did the work, but I found the expected and 
stipulated reward of merit wondrously backward in 
coming forth. For a time I entertained the insane idea 
that persevering applications would in the end succeed 
in obtaining at least partial payment ; but I found it no 
go. Still, great are the pleasures of hope ; so I perse- 
vered for a time. Once, on my way on a dunning expe- 
dition to my debtor, I met James Kenney, who looked 
wondrously cheerful. He asked me not to trouble about 
those paltry eighteen pounds which his relative owed 
me, but to come along with him, and listen to what he 
had to tell me. 

Years before, he said, when a good thumping legacy 
had unexpectedly come to him, he had lent a friend four 
hundred pounds. The said friend had betaken himself 
suddenly to the Australian colonies, and he had not heard 
of him or his money until this very morning, when he had 
received a letter from a solicitor in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
"Here is the letter/' he said, putting his hand to his 
breast-pocket. The letter was not there, however, as 
he had inadvertently left it in his other coat. But 
what of that ? He had a careless habit of leaving his 
vouchers at home. The letter was to inform him that 
Mr. Jerningham — James was always particular in names, 
which he kept in unerring remembrance — had made a 
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large fortune in Australia, and had instructed his solicitor 
to pay Mr. Kenney six hundred pounds — four hundred 
loan, and two hundred interest gratefully added. Next 
morning, at ten, James was to touch the cash, of which 
he promised me there and then a free gift of fifty pounds. 
At this juncture Bill Romer came up, who was at once 
made a sharer in the good news, with a generous promise 
of a donation of twenty pounds. Well, we went on our 
way rejoicing. Next morning James was not to be seen, 
which made me at once, in vulgar parlance, smell a rat. 
But poor Bill, who was of a more trusting nature, and 
wanted the money still worse than I did, danced attend- 
ance for four days in many places where Kenney might 
be expected to turn up. Then he, too, gave it up as 
a hopeless job, swearing that James Kenney was the 
biggest liar in existence. Yet he admitted afterwards, 
when his ire had cooled down a little, that the mere hope 
of handling twenty pounds was a pleasurable sensation, 
and that four days of it was worth something. 

James Kenney used to tell an amusing story of Staudigl, 
whether true or invented I will not venture to decide. 
The management of Drury Lane, he said, had asked him to 
teach Staudigl the correct pronunciation of the following 
short sentence in English : " Pull up the drawbridge, 
and let no one pass, on peril of your lives !" After 
several hours' hard work he had succeeded in making 
his great pupil perfect in this brief sentence, in sound 
and accent, an achievement upon which he felt disposed 
to pride himself hugely. Judge of his disgust then, 
when on the night of the public performance he heard 
the great German singer declaim, " Bull up de traw- 
pritch, an led no wone bass, on berill ov your lifes !" It 
was hard lines indeed. 
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James's brother, Charles Lamb Kenney, was also what 
the Yankees call a " notable" man. The mantle of his 
godfather Elia had at least partly fallen on his shoulders. 
He was a sound classical scholar, who, however, as a rule, 
avoided all loud display of his ancient-tongues lore. Still 
he would come out pretty strongly on occasion. 

James Hannay was in the slightly objectionable habit 
of parading classic quotations by .the score before the 
club, in and out of season, and without the least regard 
to the feelings of the non-classic members. He would 
also delight in professing what one of our set, as good a 
classic as Hannay, used to characterize as an " intrusive 
familiarity" with the old writers. He would talk of poor 
Homer as the " heptapolitan blind singer ;" Virgil was 
dubbed by him the sweet Mantuan swan ; Aristophanes 
was the great lasher of follies and foibles, equally at 
home in the clouds and in the marshes. Some were 
called "past masters in oratory/' others "princes of 
epigram." Horace was the " dear old fellow/' the filius 
salarii,* who imported more than his father's salt into 
his wondrous productions ; and so forth. 

Now Robert Brough, among others, disliked being 
" bombarded" out of the place, as he expressed it, by 
having all these ancient "bricks" thrown at his head. 
One day he complained of this to Charles Kenney who 
consolingly bade him be of good cheer, as he (Charles) 
would try to cure Hannay of this annoying habit. 

Like all habitual citers, Hannay had a number of pet 
quotations, all cut and dried, and ready for use on every 
and any occasion, suitable or otherwise. Now most of 
these quotations were limited in extent. Charley Kenney 
studied the entire code carefully, then set diligently 
about learning by heart the passages immediately pre- 

* In Suetonius' life of Horace the poet's father is said to have been 
taUamtntarius, which is the same as aalarUu. 
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ceding and immediately following the quotation as dished 
up by our great Scotch scholar. So soon as he believed 
himself firm in the saddle on this field, he went in 
for tackling poor Hannay, by requesting him to go 
on with the quotation, or to give the part preceding it, 
obligingly furnishing him with the cue. Now there 
are some walking classics who can do this sort of thing 
easily enough, only Hannay was not one of these. His 
remembrance of the heads and tails of his favourite 
quotations broke down, the result of which was that he 
became very much more chary of them, and would not 
readily venture upon any in the dread presence of the 
formidable Charley. One night, however, when he had 
an aggravated fit of classicity upon him, he assailed 
Robert Brough with a number of learned quotations, 
whereupon Robert exclaimed, in comic despair to his 
brother, " Oh, brother William, look out, look out ; see 
whether you cannot spy Charles Kenney coming this 
way !" 

James Hannay had the ancient lineage and genteel 
descent foible very strongly developed in him, and he 
dearly loved to parade before his humble Bohemian 
friends and companions his familiarity with the great of 
the land. He was on intimate terms, or nearly so, with 
a baker's dozen of dukes and marquises, a good round 
score of earls and viscounts, and the smaller fry of 
barous and baronets by the hundred. 

Robert Brough used to make rare fun of this over- 
anxious self-assertion. One day, when Hannay was 
boasting more suo of his grand acquaintances in the 
ranks of the British nobility, Robert heaved a deep, long- 
drawn sigh. We all looked at him, rather surprised. 
" What is the matter with you, Bob ?" asked Hannay. 
" Ah," replied Brough, with a melancholy shake of his 
head, " ah, Jamie, your talk reminds me of a lord whom 
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I once knew ; but he is dead now, poor fellow, peace be 
to his manes 1" For that night Hannay dropped Burke 
and Debrett. 

On another occasion Hannay came in full of the 
reminiscence of a splendid dinner which he had eaten 
the day before at a grand mansion, but which seemed to 
have fallen short of his standard by a curious omission. 
" Strange/' he said, by way of introduction, ° how 
manners and customs will change. I thought I should 
never' live to see the day when the royal salmon and the 
lordly turbot would cease to be indispensable dishes on a 
well-appointed table. Now what do you think of this ? 

I dined yesterday at the Earl of P 's, and there was 

positively no fish." " What ! No fish ?" exclaimed 
Robert B rough, with well- acted assumption of surprise 
bordering on horror. " No fish ! well, that is strange/' 
Then, brightening up, as if he had suddenly lighted upon 
the true and natural explanation of this curious social 
phenomenon, he added, with innocent naivete, " Oh, I 
see, Hannay ; they had eaten it all upstairs" It was 
some time before poor Hannay ventured again upon fishy 
talk in the club room. 

Hannay professed the deepest detestation of trade and 
traders. This foible of his was so generally known that 
dear little Jeff Prowse, in his charming letter from Nice, 
placed it among the most outrageously absurd items of 
news which he professed to have received from London, 
that " Hannay has gone into trade/' 



In the early days of the Savage Club, when that now 
full-grown noble institution was still in its first cradle, in 
tfre Crown Tavern, Vinegar Yard, I was walking in one 
afternoon " promiscuous/' as Mrs. Arthur Brown hath it, 
when I heard a gentleman at the bar ask Lawson for 
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Robert Brought private address. Boniface, spying my 
advent, referred the inquirer to me, with a wave of his 
hand in my direction. Robert Brough had often described 
to me Hannay's appearance and manners ; so wheq the 
gentleman turned to me I knew him at once. As a very 
general rule, I do not dress upon the " four suits a year" 
principle; I love to be on intimate terms with the 
coverings of my outer man, which it is difficult to 
achieve under at least a couple of years' close acquaint- 
ance. Now, it seemed to me that the gentleman whom 
I took to be Mr. Hannay was somehow trying to look 
me down; so I thought I would be even with him. 
" Will you give me Mr. Robert Brough's private address V 
he asked me, with a somewhat lordly air. " We are 
not in the habit of giving the private addresses of 
members of this club to their tradespeople/' I replied 
haughtily. " Tradespeople !" he exclaimed, indignantly — 
iC tradespeople indeed ! My name is Hannay, sir — James 
Hannay, sir — and Robert Brough is a most intimate 
friend of mine." " Ah ! Mr. Hannay /' I ejaculated, with 
well-acted rapture, " I am truly delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of the talented author of c Singleton Fontenoy/ 
You, whom I have been taught by Bob to regard as a true 
Bohemian will, I am sure, excuse my blunder. You see, 
all of us do not wear the c warranted of gentle birth' 
impressed upon our brows. " James looked dubious, but 
he clearly thought it better to let matters rest there. 

In the course of the same afternoon we became inti- 
mate friends — so intimate, indeed, that he deemed me 
worthy of a number of introductions to the Mantuan 
swan, the filius salarii, and notably, on this occasion, 
to the great t€ Stagirite Peripatetic. "* I, as deeming 

* I will not be positive though, whether he quoted him in Greek. My 
recollection rather tends the other way, the more so as I may honestly 
avow that if I have but little Latin, I have still less Greek. And I have it 
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myself in common gratitude bound, treated him in return 
to some quotations from Kant and Hegel, which I am 
afraid he did not catch sufficiently to appreciate at their 
just value. 



In poor dear Jeff Prowse's humorous letter from 
Nice it is prominently mentioned that " we" of the club 
"gave a banquet to the whole press of Europe and 
America" — in 1 862, the year of the second London* 
Exhibition. 

It was a grand affair, this banquet, and an immense 
success. It was given at St. James's Hall. W. Donald, 
the then proprietor of the establishment, truly excelled 
himself — which was saying immensely much of him in 
those days. He placed a bill of fare before us such as 
has hardly ever been equalled, with a profusion of the 
most generous wines, and at an absurdly low charge — 
sixteen shillings per head, I think. 

We felt proudly conscious that the concentrated eye 
of the whole civilized world was upon us ; and we noble 
Savages, at least, with the severe stoicism of our savage 
nature, kept within the bounds of the strictest modera- 
tion in every way — all of us but one — one sad exception— 
my dear old friend George Cruikshank, who got so excited 
upon green-tea potations, and the bewildering polyglot 
speeches he had to listen to, that he positively took to sal- 
tatory exercises. When, in reply to a question addressed 
to me anent G. C. by Yillemessant, I told that noble 
Figarist that this was the indisputable chief, the facile 
princeps of fotal abstainers in Great Britain, he gave me 
a shrug and a wink of his left eye. His dissent could 

upon my friend Draper's authority, that John Bridgeman once sold Hannay, 
in making him believe the Frog Chorus in Aristophanes' comedy formed the 
true foundation of the Greek tongue. 
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not have been more eloquently and emphatically ex- 
pressed, even had he tipped me the Freemasons' sign. 

It was on our way home in the morning that the little 
affair alluded to in Jeff's letter occurred. It was the 
dear fellow who brought it on, by addressing an evidently 
dyspeptically -given guardian of the peace by the pet 
name of the great Minister who had called him and his 
likes into existence. " Can you give us a light, Bobby ?" 
said Jeff. Hinc iraf 

In due time the case was ignominiousiy kicked out of 
the Marlborough Street Police Court by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
despite an unconscionable amount of hard swearing on 
the part of the police. 

The great " International literary, artistic, and poli- 
tical banquet" took place on June 14, 1862. 

A few days before the momentous event, a number of 
Savages were gathered in the club-room, in the Lyceum 
Tavern, Strand. It was a very hot day. Upon the 
motion of Edward Draper, seconded by Andrew HaJli- 
day, it was unanimously resolved to have a feast of cold 
viands, flanked by a huge cucumber salad. Draper, W. 
Ronier, Tom Robertson, Harry Angel, and myself pro- 
ceeded to Covent Garden, where we laid in a dozen or so 
of large cucumbers, a sufficient supply of onions, tarragon 
and chervil, vinegar, and best Lucca oil. Upon our return 
to the club, we had dishes, knives, spoons, forks, bowls, 
plates, and tureens brought up, took off our coats, tucked 
up" our shirt-sleeves, and set to work with a will, peeling 
and slicing cucumbers, cutting onions, and preparing 
otherwise for the great Bohemian feast. 

Au beau milieu — which means in the very midst of our 
labour of love — William, the old waiter, suddenly made 
his appearance in the open door, in a state of absolute 
flabbergastedness, ushering in a " Foreign Press Deputa- 
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turn," who followed close on his heels, and who were 
down upon us before we could say, "Jack Robinson/' 
Figaro Villemessant was at the head of the said deputation, 
who were all of them rigged out in full fig, displaying 
extensive gold watch-chains, gemmous studs, and dia- 
mond sleeve-links. And we — well, we were in full 
undress — the worst of the matter — or, perhaps, the best 
of it — being that, having our sleeves tucked up, our 
diamond links were necessarily out of sight. So you 
see, upon the principle of Ds nqn apparentibus et de non 
existentibus eadem est ratio, our distinguished foreign 
visitors might have believed we had got no diamond 
sleeve-links to show. 

Tableau. 

I really cannot say which of the two parties felt the 
more disconcerted. I have a notion, however, that the 
visitors did. The first half-moment of stunned surprise 
over, Halliday, Draper, Robertson, Angel, and the rest 
of the Savages dropped knives, cucumbers, and onions, 
and made desperate grabs and clutches at their coats, 
whilst I stood nobly forth to sacrifice myself upon the 
altar of Bohemia. Constituting myself spokesman for 
the party, I addressed a few confused apologetic words 
to Villemessant and the other members of the deputation. 
What I said I do not exactly remember, except in so far 
that Henri Murger figured in my short address, and some- 
thing about "la vie de Boh£me," and that there was no 
nonsense or false pretence about us Savages. Villemes- 
sant replied somewhat drily,, it struck me, " Je m'en 
apersois." 

Tom Robertson, I think, I knew first in 18&1. I 
tbok to him amazingly from the very commence- 
ment of our acquaintance. He had not yet achieved 
dramatic fame then. I remember he asked my opinion 
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and advice upon a novel which he had written, entitled 
" The Stepmother ;" it showed considerable power and 
promise. He was not in over-brilliant trim just then. 
The turning-point of his fortunes, I remember, was 
a successful entertainment which he wrote for Woodin, 
and in which there was a most amusing song, " I went 
into Society." And " Society" was the title also of his 
first successful dramatic venture. He was a glorious fellow, 
full of fun and frolic, and one of the best actors off the 
stage. He was a splendid raconteur. 



I once gave a small party to a select band of Savages, 
Draper, Mill ward, Archer, the three then survivmgBroughs, 
(William, John, and Lionel), Tegetmeier, Halliday, Tooby, 
Bennett, Robertson, and a few more. 

There was a very pretty young girl, and a hideously 
ugly old woman, to wait upon us. The poor old woman's 
face was deeply wrinkled and furrowed, and her hands 
were cracked all over winter and summer. She had the 
assurance of an Old Bailey lawyer. So I had bestowed 
upon her the nickname of Shy Cracks, which would 
alternately please her or offend her. She had a notion 
that if she waited upon us in person, the lion's share at 
least of the expected generous "tip" — Savages are 
proverbially noble by nature — would find its way into 
her pocket. The young girl was really shy, and cared 
not much to appear before my guests. Says ancient 
ugliness to young prettiness, " The gents don't vant a 
chit like you to vait on 'em, them vants me ; so give me 
the trea to take in." 

Well, when the old woman entered, her face made 
more hideous by the thick smirk spread all over it on the 
occasion, Tom Robertson, who was just opening a bottle 
of stout, dropped the bottle, which broke on the floor, 
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letting out the precious liquor, and exclaimed, in a voice 
of horror, " Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! 
Sycorax, as I live !" " Beggin' yer pardon, sir/' the 
old woman cried, dropping a deep courtesy, " that ain't 
my name, that's honly the doctor's fun — Mrs. Payne, is 
my name." 

Robertson was as kind-hearted a man as ever breathed. 
He had promised me — and but for his most premature 
death the promise would have been kept to the letter — 
to bring out, in his own name, my comedy of "An Appal- 
ling Appetite/' under the "monologic" designation, 
" Appalling." He would have leavened the dough, and 
put in the fruit, to make the cake palatable. Had suc- 
cess attended the venture, he would have admitted me to 
the fullest share of honour and profit. Eheu. Dis aliter 
visum. The gods, somehow, will never see things through 
my optics. 



Talking of " fruit" reminds me of the late Fred Law- 
rence, one of the original founders of the club. 

Lawrence and Frank Talfourd had done a small farce 
in partnership. 

" Which of you put the fruit into that sweet little 
plum-cake by Talfourd and you, Lawrence ?" Leicester 
Buckingham asked the latter. « 

" Egad !" was the ready reply ; " plumb-cake, you 
mean. Why, it is heavy as dough without leaven ; and 
there is not even the smallest currant in it to give it the 
semblance of a chance of a run." • 

Lawrence had a pretty spontaneous wit. 

" Lawrence," said Halliday one day to him, " you will 
never get into heaven. St. Peter will not let you in." 

" Won't he, though ?" said Lawrence. " Egad, if he 
don't, I'll serve him with a copy of Holy Writ." 
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Robert Soutar, of the Morning Advertiser, said on a 
similar occasion, " Tut, mon, there is sure to be a card 
of admission for Mr. Soutar and friend."* 

One day Fred Lawrence told us that he had been a 
midshipman 1 in the royal navy in his early days, and that 
he had served in China, and had been wounded. 

" Where ?" asked a brother Savage. 

" Where ?" replied Lawrence, " why, in the back, to 
be sure. You don't think I am so foolish as to face an 
enemy ?" 

" What a dull, stupid Jew you are !" cried Lawrence 
in a half-passion one day to a Hebrew gentleman, who 
somehow could not see the brilliant advantage of a 
grand financial scheme proposed to him by Fred. 

" Well, Lawrence, if it comes to that, so are you," 
retorted the offended Israelite. 

* It was at a grand spread given to " literature and the arts" by one 
Henry Davies, a solicitor, upon whom the final writ of ejectment from this 
pleasant world has been served long since. It was in 1 85 5, I think, at 14, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, where Davies occupied elegantly furnished 
chambers. Harry Davies, who was a good-natured fellow in the main, had 
an insane hankering after Bohemia. He ardently wished also to shine in 
literature — in connection with his special legal pursuit, so he got me to 
write for him a practical treatise upon the Mercantile and Bankrupt Law 
of France, which was published by Effingham Wilson, in May, 1 85 5. 

When the magnum opus made its triumphant appearance in the world of 
law and letters, displaying on the title-page the illustrious (to be) names of 
Henry Davies and Emile Laurent, a French avouS, who had supplied the 
ingredients of the dish prepared by me, Henry waxed generous : he paid 
me thirty guineas, and invited some twenty literati and artists to a dejeuner 
dinatoire at his chambers. There was a large stock of wine laid in, or 
more correctly speaking, laid on, including some three or four dozen of 
hock. Robert Soutar was one of us. He paid particular attention to the 
said hock, but declined altogether to pay the least attention to our Amphi- 
tryon, whose every attempt to tell us incidents of his life he would cruelly 
cut short with a peremptory, " Shut up, mon o* the hoose, gie us nane o' 
your clack, mair o* your German wine." 

It was on this occasion that Gus Mayhew told Robert Soutar that he, 
for his nasty conduct to our noble host, would never be admitted to heaven 
— Ne sutor ultra portas ! St. Peter would cry out to him ; " Nay, Soutar, 
you will not get beyond these gates." The quotation in the text was the 
reply. 
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" No, no, my friend," was the ready reply ; " I am a 
Jeu d y Esprit." 

A distinguished member of the club had somehow 
come to be looked upon as something of a gourmand. 

" Egad," said Lawrence to me one day, " I have just 

come from seeing feed. Mutton chops to follow, sir ! 

and they did follow, egad ! — they went down his blessed 
throat like a pair of slippers thrown down a well-stair- 
case." 

William Romer was on a cold winter's day seated 
before the fire in the club-room in the Lyceum Tavern — 
the same room which had once upon a time temporarily 
accommodated the famous Beefsteak Club— it was very 
cold, and Bill luxuriated all by himself in the cheerful 
blaze. Lawrence came in half-frozen. 

" Let me come to the fire, old man," he cried to Bill, 
who, however, being in one of his very rare " tantrum" 
humours, surlily declined granting the request. " You 
won't let me come to the fire, Bill ?" said Lawrence. 
" Very well, then, 111 just do with you what the bull 
did with the dog that would keep him from the manger." 

" And what may that be r" queried the noble William, 
with a half-sneer. 

" I'll toss you for it," was Fred Lawrence's reply. 
Bill laughed, and made room for his Savage brother. 

One evening four of us were wending our way to 
Camden Town — Andrew Halliday, Fred Lawrence, W. 
B. Tegetmeier, and my humble self. Teg was carrying 
a basket with pigeons. He met a bird-fancier on the 
road, and requested us to proceed to the pub at the 
next corner, where he would join us in five minutes. 
The moment we entered- the said pub, where we found 
Boniface smiling behind the bar, Lawrence began one of 
his little games. 

" 1 know," he said, " he wants to get a living, poor 
vol. 11. N 
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fellow ; but surely that is no reason that he should 
positively persecute us with his cursed pigeons. We have 
told him over and over again that we don't want to buy 
any; why, then, will he not leave us alone? And, 
egad! here he is again! What a cursed nuisance !" as 
poor innocent Teg came in smiling, with his pigeon 
basket on his arm. " Now then, you sir, we don't want 
your pigeons. Why will you run after us in this dis- 
graceful fashion ?" cried Lawrence, with an injured air. 

The landlord, who had been listening, thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to interfere, in favour of his customers, 
with the pertinacious pigeon-dealer. 

" Be off," he shouted to Teg, who was taken quite 
aback. " You are told that the gentlemen don't want 

your d d pigeons. Why can't you take a refusal ? 

Clear out of that, or I'll send for the police. It is too 
bad that fellows like you should insist upon forcing their 
wares on people. Do not you see that you may be 
driving my customers away, my good fellow ?" 

Teg looked absolutely aghast at this strange reception; 
and I am afraid he felt a little annoyed at the time; but 
our shouts of laughter, and the confusion of Boniface, 
soon made it all right with him. 

Halliday and Lawrence wrote " Kenilworth" together, 
which was successfully produced at the Strand. I was 
there on the first night. It was a comparatively easy- 
task for me to discern and allot the respective pater- 
nity of most of the jokes. " Dinna forget," in 
connection with the absence of the noonday meal, was 
Halliday 's, for instance, to a dead certainty. When the 
Virgin Queen is reluctant to step on Sir Walter's cloak, 
the gallant knight urges her most warmly not to mind 

soiling it. 

" But why," asked royal Bessy — " why insist you so 

much ?" 
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To which Raleigh replied : — 



Because, your grace, if I should wish to pawn it, 
I'll tell m'nncle I have had a sovereign on it" 



This any one of the cognoscenti would be safe to put 
down at once to Lawrence's account. 

There was a certain aspirant to dramatic fame, who 
wrote a farce, and asked Fred Lawrence's candid opinion 
about the article. 

" Egad, my boy/' said Lawrence, " it is a screamer !" 

"Ah," replied the gratified author, "I meant it to 
be so. Isn't it smart and sharp, now ?" 

" Tart and sharp it is," said Lawrence, enthusiastically. 
" Why, the mere reading of it set my teeth on edge !" 



Another friend of mine, " Gus" Mayhew, was a dear 
hearty fellow, but an inveterate and rather cruelly-given 
" goaker." 

Watts Phillips brought out "Joseph Chavigny" at 
the Adelphi. We were there, the lot of us, on the first 
night. Well, the piece was a success, slightly qualified, 
with the public — a succis d'estime, they might call it 
in France. What it was with us I do not wish to re- 
member. After the performance was over, Draper, 
William Brough, Gus Mayhew, and self happened to pop 
promiscuously upon the author. Gus shook him warmly 
by the hand. 

"On my soul, Watts," he said, most earnestly, "I 
did not give you credit for this." 

"You think it is good, then?" said Watts, hugely 
gratified. 

" Good !" was the cruel friend's reply. " Good ? 
Well, good certainly is not the word." 



N 2 
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Frank Talfourd was Lawrence's partner in the plum- 
cake farce — dear, clever, genial Frank, who, alas ! fell so 
early a victim to that insidious disease which ruthlessly 
strikes down so many of the most brilliant and promis- 
ing of the young men and women of these lands. 

Poor Frank had a deal of dry humour in him. There 
was an admiring young friend of his who was occasionally 
pestering him with some unmeaning remark or other. 
" Frank," said this youth to him one night at the 
Lyceum, " Frank, you never wear a great coat." " No/' 
replied Frank, after a moment's reflection, " I don't think 
I ever was." 

Poor fellow ! The Spiritualists laid hold of him, and 
I verily believe shortened his life with their cursed 
nonsense. I have some reason to know that on one 
occasion they actually made the brilliant author of 
" Ion" rap out to his son an intimation that he was soon 
to die. " Live meetly, for we soon shall meet," was the 
message. I violently suspected Leicester Buckingham of 
being at the bottom of this cruel deception played upon 
an impressionable young man in an advanced stage of 
consumption. 

Frank strove most earnestly to convert me, me of all 
men ! to his own belief in spirits and their curiously- 
clumsy manifestations. On one occasion, when he and 
Leicester Buckingham were hard at me, I threw my 
pocket-book on the ground, and asked them to tell their 
spirits to lift it up, and hand it back to me. Buck- 
ingham said it was not likely the spirits would oblige a 
scorner and scoffer like me. Frank, however, said he 
thought the spirits ought to do something at least to 
secure so valuable a conquest, and he was rather staggered 
by their positive refusal to oblige. 

Herbert Fry having once made a remark which led 
Buckingham to believe that he was a Unitarian, Leicea- 
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ter hastened to confide the discovery to the spirit of his 
father, the late James Silk Buckingham, who was a 
rather frequent visitor at what I used to call the 
Arundel Club spirit table. One evening Buckingham 
declared the spirit then and there present declined 
entering into communication with the substantialities 
around him, on account of the presence of a Unitarian, 
Herbert Pry, to wit. Fry bluntly accused the spirit of 
lying, whereupon Buckingham bade him withdraw his 
words, the spirit being no less a personage than Leicester's 
father. " I do not care a pin for that," cried Herbert 
Fry angrily ; u I tell you I am not a Unitarian, I belong 
to the Church of England." "Did I not understand 
from yourself that you were a Unitarian?" Leicester 
incautiously asked, letting the cat out of the bag with a 
vengeance. 

Prowse's humorous letter, to which I have so often 
had occasion to refer in the course of my later reminis- 
cences, contains a jocular allusion also to E. C. Barnes, in 
connection with an alleged keepership of the umbrellas, 
&c, at the Royal Academy. 

This joke has a good-natured sting in it, with* the 
point turned, not against Barnes, however, but against 
the Academy, of which he is not a member — simply 
because that sort of thing does not always go by merit 
alone. If it did — well, well I as Prowse says. But 
what is the use of speculating in ifs ? However, I have 
no right or call to judge, perhaps, not being an art critic, 
as one of the great " Dailies'' cognoscenti told me, some 
years since, when I was rashly venturing to indulge in 
an " eccentric" opinion of my own upon the merits and 
demerits of a certain painting by a full-grown and full- 
blown It. A. Still, I will maintain that Barnes is a true 
artist, more especially facile princeps in coloration. 
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It used to be said of Courbet that even his pot-boilers 
were glowing with the fire of genius. The same may 
conscientiously be averred of Barnes. What a sad pity 
though, that the cruel exigencies of the angusta res 
domi should compel the wasting of that noble flame to 
make the domestic pot boil ! I am proud to number 
Barnes among my best and dearest and kindest friends. # 



Ay, in those glorious olden days the artist branch of the 
Savage Club bore many boughs laden with rich fruit and 
promising blossoms. Landells, one of the original starters 
of Punchy was among the earliest members of the Club ; 
so was Deane. Then we had Benjamin Clayton, a dear 
old friend of mine; Julian Portch and Paul Gray, 
delightfully fanciful — both of them carried off ere their 
full prime; Soden, a right good fellow and amusing 
companion, full of quaint conceits ; Connor, White, 
Lidderdale, Morgan, Thompson, Gordon Thomson, 
Whistler; William Brunton, the fertile contributor to 
Fun and other illustrated papers, the genial designer of 
the frontispiece to the first series of the ic Savage Club 
Papers," which abounds in speaking likenesses of old 
members; Gilbert, of the " Bab Ballads," " Her Majesty's 
Ship Pinafore" and a bewildering variety of other bril- 
liant ventures and successes in divers fields of literature 
and the arts ; Charles Bennett, a dear, dear friend, of 
whom I have already had occasion to speak ; Harrison 
Weir, one of my oldest chums. Some thirty years ago, 
when I was doing translation work with my friend Elwes, 

* Alas ! another cross by the wayside. Even while reading over this 
paragraph for press, I learn that this dear kind friend is no more. He 
was cut down and gathered in by the universal reaper at the very time that 
I was penning the lines in the text above — though I knew it not then. 
However, what is written is written. Let this stand as a feeble in 
memoriam tribute to the artist, the man, and the friend. 
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at King's Arms Yard, Harrison Weir had set up his 
studio in one of our rooms, where I passed many happy 
hours in genial companionship with that ingenious 
artistic delineator of the animal world — and right good 
fellow. 

Then there was Coughtrie, great in portraiture, who, 
some twenty years back, presented the Club with a 
counterfeit presentment of my humble self, which was 
at the time by every one declared to be a speaking 
likeness, though I myself could not see it, as I had a 
rooted conviction that it made me look twenty years 
older then than I ought to have looked twenty years 
after. 

However, in those days the boys would always persist 
in bestowing patriarchal length of days upon me. George 
Cruikshank, who surely was a very old boy himself, 
would mischievously affirm that I was an " ancient" when 
he had seen me first, on the occasion of one of my 
earlier visits to England, in 1832. 

Now this professed speaking likeness of mine seemed 
to lend a semblance of likelihood to this most monstrous 
crammer of old George. Well, the said portrait has come 
to grief since, I am happy to say; some unknown 
admirer of mine would seem to have walked it off 
from the Club premises. My blessings on the 
abductor 1 It t> a comfort to me to know that 
that picture can no longer testify against me now in 
puncto atatis. The artist, my dear friend Coughtric, 
soon after went to Hong Kong — not for me though, but 
simply for his own success in life. Last year he was 
over here on a six months' visit to the old country, with 
his family. He is married to a daughter of the late 
Harry Rogers. They all went back to China last 
January. I wonder shall we two ever meet again this 
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side the dark boundary of the mysterious Yonder? 
Well, well ! whatever Mr. Thorns may think of it, there 
are centenarians ; ay, some of them even •more than 
one and a half times over. If the universal destroyer 
could forget old Parr until that reverend patriarch was 
running on fast to a hundred and sixty-two, why should 
he not forget to think of me? I only trust he is too 
busy to indulge in light reading, or else these " remi- 
niscences" might inconveniently remind him of my exist- 
ence. 



I feel disposed to place among the foremost artists of 
the old Club, George Augustus Sala, that wondrously 
complex genius, who may truly be said to be facile prin- 
ceps in omnibus artibus et quifyusdam aliis. I know that 
when a mere boy he did some of the most charming 
stage scenes for Maddox at the Princess's Theatre. 

In 1 85 1 he painted the staircase at Gore House, 
Kensington, for Alexis Soyer, and he painted it in a 
manner to extort almost involuntary admiration from 
Thackeray, no mean artist himself, and an adept at pen- 
and-ink sketches, crayon illustrations, &c. 

In the same Exhibition year I saw Sala design and 
engrave on copper a series of fanciful New Zealand 
sketches, which were not only intensely funny but of 
high artistic merit withal. I more particularly remember 
two of the series, which made every one roar who looked 
on them : A New Zealand chief in full costume — to wit, 
a pair of Wellingtons on his savage feet, and a general's 
feathered hat on his noble head — et prceterea nihil ; and a 
national feast of the New Zealanders, with a boiled mis- 
sionary brought in dished on a plank. 

In 1850 I was in Paris with Sala. One day we went 
to that most dismal repository of slain or self-slain 
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humanity, yclept the Morgue. There lay before us the 
greenish- blue corpse of what, mayhap, a brief fortnight 
before, had been a fine stalwart man in the prime and 
pride of life — an appalling sight to behold. Sala made 
a sketch of it on the spot, so fearfully vivid — if the 
patent paradox may be permitted to pass — that it could 
not but give shivering fits to all who might cast eyes on 
it. Beneath this weird production the cynical fellow 
wrote, " mutatd persond videos me — only that I shall not 
make half so handsome a corpse." He sent this to Holt, 
who told me, some time after, that it had taken away for 
days and nights his appetite and rest. I have occasionally 
been permitted to look over a whole series of sketch and 
scrap books — of truly plethoric turgescence — the produc- 
tions of Sala's pen and pencil, which I trust will one of 
these days be published. An earlier collection of scraps 
and sketches of his was, unfortunately, consumed in a 
fire at Erith, where he was staying, in company with his 
brother Charles, some time about 1853, if I remember 
aright. 



Dear William McConnell was one of the most gifted, 
as he was one of the most genial young artists of the 
Club, and one of the hardest workers and most fertile 
producers. His numerous illustrations to Sala's " Twice 
Round the Clock/' and in the Train, " Old London," 
&c. &c., are so many enduring memorials of his wondrous 
artistic skill and unwearied industry. 

Some time ago I had occasion to call at Hindley's, in 
Holywell Street, as I always do when in quest of rare 
old books, &c. Charles Hindley, an excellent fellow 
and a good friend of mine, showed me a collection 
of McConnell's drawings. Even I, who had known the 
young artist, and had admired his extraordinary working 
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power, was surprised by the richness, in every sense 
of the term, of the treat spread before my delighted 
eyes. I know only one artist still more prolific, annis 
paribus — Gustave Dore, the fastest workman I ever met 
in the artist world. 



In 1867, Mr. Mackenzie, the well-known Scotch pub- 
lisher, who was then in Paris exhibiting his splendidly 
got up one hundred guinea edition of the Bible, 
engaged my services to negotiate with Gustave Dore for 
the supply of first-class large illustrations to a projected 
magnificent quarto edition of Shakspeare. We agreed 
upon the terms — the handsome sum of £12,000 for 
thirty-six illustrations, to be supplied one per month 
during three years. Mackenzie, a very prince of publishers, 
entered into a contract also with Hachette for an English 
edition of one of that firm's most costly works, and 
nearly completed an engagement with me for an English 
adaptation of Schlosser's " Universal History." Alas ! 
all these grand projects were doomed to come to naught, 
owing to unhappy circumstances over which poor 
Mackenzie had no control. 

As for my personal concern in the matter, I once 
more in life missed my tip, to use an expressive* vul- 
garism. Had it been otherwise, maybe these reminis- 
cences of mine might never have been inflicted upon an 
indulgent reading public. The greatest pity of this 
most untoward matter was that the projected splendid 
edition of Shakspeare was also stifled in the bud. Our 
progress on the gamut of that grand speculation stuck 
fast, as it were, between Do, re, and me, never reaching 
beyond, to the active fa of realization. " Atrocious !" I 
hear the reader exclaim. I admit it fully and freely ; it 
is atrocious. I feel it j but then, you see, familiar inter- 
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course with the Broughs, Byron, and other punning 
pundits has sapped a mind once soberly given to bring 
laboriously forth and work out ideas, instead of idly 
playing on words. It is the old, old story over again : 
evil communications corrupt good manners. Moreover, 
in the olden days, when I was ponderous-headed, I was 
wonderfully light-hearted. I am somewhat light-headed 
now, and frivolously given, but my heart is often heavy 
enough. 



William McConnell was singularly simple and straight- 
forward in all his sayings and doings alike. Pretence 
of any kind had little chance with him indeed. 

In the olden days which I am now writing about 
a kind of mania seemed to have taken possession of 
many of our set to deal in Shakspeare quotations on 
every occasion, in and out of season, always tacking to 
the tail " 'hem — Shakspeare/' 

Now William had at an early period of life been on the 
stage, seriously contemplating a dramatic career. He 
had given up the notion, however ; but he retained the 
most ardent admiration for the wondrous " catholic" poet's 
every line, and he did not like to hear it hackneyed. 
" Who is this Mr. Shakspeare, of whom you are always 
talking ?" he abruptly asked a distinguished dramatist 
one day. u Why, Mac, surely you must know Shak- 
speare/' replied the distinguished dramatist, utterly taken 
aback by the question. " Oh, I see," said Mac, with a 
slightly contemptuous sneer, "you mean the immortal 
bard. Why, the deuce, then, are you always munching 
his name ? Surely everybody knows him !" 

Poor dear McConnell ! He fell an early victim to 
that ruthless blighter of so many brightly promising buds 
and blossoms in this land of ours — fell consumption. 
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Another of my dearest friends, William Hooper, 
happily still very much to the fore, was also among the 
artist members of the Club. Though more generally 
known as an accomplished engraver, Hooper is equally 
distinguished as a designer and draughtsman. He is, in 
brief, a true artist in the truest sense of the term, and in 
nearly every line of art. Strange to say, perhaps, he is 
also one of the best of our Chinese and Japanese scholars, 
and the possessor of a rich collection of rarest curiosities. 
And last — though with me certainly not least — he is one 
of the very few among my more intimate friends that 
have thoroughly mastered the grand and noble art of 
preparing a cup of really fine tea, infused in a genuine 
Japanese teapot, the gift of a Japanese friend of his, a 
Samoorai, who, in the olden times, when Japan was 
under the Tycoon's sway, was a feudatory of the Daimio 
Satsuma. The same Japanese gentleman has also kindly 
presented me with a half-dozen gracefully-shaped cups 
and saucers, as a token of his friendly feeling. 



To my mind there is not a more exalted calling than 
the stage. It is a most noble profession indeed to hold 
up the mirror to Nature, to faithfully embody and por- 
tray on the mimic boards, with the vividness of actual 
life, the actualities of human life and human passions, 
human joys and human sorrows, the virtues and the vices, 
the foibles and follies of man, his noblest qualities and 
his worst defects, his loftiest soarings and his most abject 
grovellings. Your true actor is aye the greatest and 
best moral teacher. 

From the early days of my green boyhood up to these 
late days of my (very) mature old age, acting has ever 
had an almost irresistible attraction for me, and true 
actors have aye claimed my most ardent admiration, as 
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I have already more than once had occasion to mention 
in previous sections of these reminiscences. 

I have had the singular good fortune of seeing some 
of the most deservedly renowned actors of the age in 
some of their most famous characters. To enter here 
exhaustively upon this subject, to me fraught with all- 
absorbing interest, would demand many times over the 
limited space at my command ; whilst the mere recital 
of a long list of names, most of them most likely un- 
known to many readers in this present generation, would 
really be worse than idle. So I must perforce content 
myself with the merest passing glance at a very few of 
the most eminent names I have in my time seen inscribed 
on the imperishable scroll of dramatic artistic fame. 

First of all, Louis Devrient, the, to my mind, ever un- 
approachable illustrious chief of a wondrous family of 
most admirable actors. I think it was in 1820, when 
I was still at the Burg school, that I passed a few 
weeks' vacation in Berlin, with a fellow-pupil, of the 
name of Katt, a most lovable boy, and one of my very 
dearest school friends. He was descended from a branch 
of the same family to which had belonged that most 
ill-fated officer of the Prussian Guards who was so vilely 
slain, in defiance of the law of God and of man alike, by 
the terrible despot set up by the " Sage of Chelsea," on 
a pedestal of the said sage's own forging, as the beau- 
ideal of a true monarch. What a blessed thing for this 
poor world of ours that there are not many such 
monarchs in it worthy of the worship of such sages ! 
Young Katt's father was a Junker to the backbone, 
indeed; but he was a true gentleman withal, and a 
veritable prince in his hospitality. 

It was during my brief stay here that I met, one 
evening, the first and last .time in my life, that most 
eccentric and erratic many-sided genius, Exchequer Court 
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Councillor Hoffmann — Collot-Hoffmann, as he used to be 
called, to mark the identity of his own with Collotfs 
8ombrous conceptions. Many-sided he truly was. His 
wonderful " Notturnos" and his weird tales of fantasv will 
ever secure for his name a first and foremost rank among 
the greatest of German fictionists. He stood equally high 
as a poet and as a composer, and there was potent 
witchery in his pencil, albeit that it was capriciously con- 
fined chiefly to more or less grotesque political carica- 
tures. And here, along with him and other choice 
spirits, I met his most congenial boon companion and 
intimate, Louis Devrient, then in the zenith of his im- 
perishable fame, though but some thirty-six years old. 

Young Katt and self were leading members of the 
recitation, declamation and acting society of the Burg 
schoolboys; and in the "bashless" conceit of young 
puppies — as we certainly were — we could not refrain 
from revealing this most momentous fact to the high 
priest of the stage, with whom we amicably claimed 
the kinship of identity of pursuits and aspirations ! How 
the great man must have flouted us mentally ! He was 
wondrously kind to us, however, and it was, indeed, at 
his and the "fantastic'* councillor's special intercession 
and request that we youngsters were graciously per- 
mitted to sit up beyond all reasonable hours, that we 
might assist, as the French have it, at a grand musical and 
dramatic soiree, unique of its kind, which will ever re- 
main vividly impressed upon my memory. Louis Devrient 
thrilled all present with choice illustrative excerpts from 
his favourite parts. There were, of course, none of the 
almost indispensable stage adjuncts that so materially 
contribute to enable the actor to drop his own identity, 
as it were, and to thoroughly merge it in his assumed 
part. Yet so potent was the magician-actor's spell that, 
to our entranced and enthralled senses, the man Devrient 
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seemed to be gone clean out of existence, and his place 
taken by the marvellous embodiments of Shakspeare and 
Schiller's wondrous creations conjured up before us. 



Only on one occasion during the course of my long 
life can I remember to have been carried away almost as 
completely by an extemporized undress performance of 
the same exceptional nature and high stamp. It was many 
years ago, when the Savage Club was still very consider- 
ably in the larva state. One afternoon I happened to be 
the only member present in the Club-room, when a 
gentleman called who introduced himself to me, for the 
nonce, the sole representative of the distinguished insti- 
tution, as an actor recently arrived from Australia. 

" Hospitality is innate in the Savage breast/' says a 
modern writer. I deemed it, of course, incumbent upon 
me to do the honours of the wigwam to the stranger. 
That he was an actor gave him an additional claim to 
my good offices. 

Somehow or other we came to talk shop. I really do 
not recollect who was the first to broach the interesting 
subject: I only know that we were soon in the very 
midst of discussing it, in all its branches and bearings. 
I cannot tell either how it happened that our visitor led— 
or was led — up to the immortal Swan of Avon and his im- 
perishable creations. I only remember that I found my- 
self, somehow, suddenly " translated" into the very pre- 
sence of " high-shouldered," high-vaulting Richard — the 
noble eagle of York, whom inscrutable fate doomed to 
succumb to the base kite of Tudor — King Richard III., 
ay, every inch a king, even in the dramatist's distorted 
counterfeit — deliberately and wilfully distorted, to please 
the imperious Tudor on the throne. 

Stevens justly remarks that the part of Richard is 
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naturally most favourable to a judicious performer, com- 
prehending, as it does, a trait of almost every species 
of character on the stage — the hero, the lover, the states- 
man, the buffoon, the hypocrite, the hardened and the 
repentant sinner, &c. 

And here, if ever, I had a thoroughly judicious per- 
former before me, who beguiled my very senses, changing 
the club-room, to my apprehension, to the vast stage of 
actual life, and carrying me out of myself, as it were, 
so absolutely, that in the Tent scene, which formed the 
concluding illustration but one of the young actor's con- 
ception of the poet's intention and meaning, I semi- 
unconsciously, at least, needs must join in upon his cues. 
So soon as the spell of this wondrous impersonation 
had ceased, and my sober senses had returned to me, I 
most warmly and heartily expressed my gratitude to the 
young Australian actor for the rich treat he had made 
me enjoy, somewhat enthusiastically adding that the 
great theatrical desideratum of the stage was now within 
reach of the British playgoer — a true Shakspearean actor, 
to wit, in the fullest sense of the term — praises which he 
modestly declined to accept, as far exceeding his deserts. 
I left London almost immediately after, on an extended 
continental trip, and when I came back to England I 
was for many months so fully occupied with work of 
another kind that I had no leisure to think of theatricals, 
so I cannot say even whether my young friend of a few 
happy hours ever essayed Shakspeare on the London 
stage ; or, if he did, whether he was permitted by manager 
or stage- manager to follow out with absolute freedom his 
own conception of the characters acted by him. An emi- 
nent manager said, many years since, that Shakspeare 
in our days spelt bankruptcy; so it may be that my young 
friend had but scanty chance afforded him to perform in 
Shakspearean dramas. I, at least, never saw him in a 
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truly classical part on the stage, though I am happy to 
say I have been delighted with several performances of 
his in modern dramas. But I never again met him in 
private society. 

His name is Charles Warner. I wonder whether he 
remembers our first and last meeting. 



Louis Dcvrient carried his indulgence to young Katt 
and me to the cruel excess of inflicting upon the company 
the dialogue between Don Carlos and Marquis Posa — 
the Spanish prince by the boy Katt, the marquis by the 
other wretched lad. There was something demoniacal 
in the man's nature. When I come to think of it now, 
at some sixty years' interval, I can almost fancy I see the 
fiendish glee with which he behold the long faces of the 
victims compelled to listen to our awful rant. He made 
glorious amends, however, to the baron and his injured 
guests ; for, having fooled us to the top of our bent, call- 
ing us bright boys, and opining, with cutting irony, patent 
to all but our own obtuse conceit, that, had wo but begun 
this sort of thing earlier in life, say ere we had grown 
to six, we might have been a pair of infant Roscii, he 
suddenly burst into an improvisation of his own of the 
very scene which we had just been so grotesquely distort- 
ing and burlesquing, acting the part of Carlos and Posa 
alternately, with wondrous power of delicately defined 
and distinctly contrasted individualization, deepest inten- 
sity of feeling and most marked emphasis of expression. 
Next night Dovrient had to perform " King Lear." He 
generously offered to take the two "infant Roscii" 
behind the scenes. Behind the scenes ! In the boldest 
flight of our aspirations we had hardly dared to soar to 
such an altitude of bliss; it was Olympus to our fond 
imaginations. 

vol. 11. 
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Next day one of young Kattfs uncles came up un- 
expectedly from his estate in Pomerania for the express 
purpose of seeing his promising young nephew. As the 
time of his intended stay in Berlin was limited, the boy had 
to forego the so fondly anticipated treat, whereat he waxed 
wroth, and wept bitter tears of vexation. There was no 
help for it, however. He had to stay at home, and as my 
offer to stay with him was rather sulkily declined, I 
had to go alone, and the great actor, who in due time 
came to fetch the two young Roscii, had to rest content 
with introducing one of them to the boarded, canvassed, 
and painted stage world. I must confess my first peep 
behind the scenes was wofully disenchanting : many of 
my cherished illusions were ruthlessly destroyed. Alas ! 
the giant foibles of giant minds ! Louis Devrient, the 
wonderful actor, who walked the boards a creative God 
of impersonation, was a miserable slave to drink. It 
almost seemed to me that he had brought me there to 
be his bottle-holder; certainly, he gave me a large 
flask of old pineapple rum to hold, from which he 
would imbibe deep draughts whenever he came off the 
boards, then sink feebly down upon a mattress to rest his 
exhausted frame, till called again, when he would start 
up with surprising vigour, shake himself together, and 
walk on to the boards every inch a king, to resume absolute 
sway over the minds and senses of the audience. He was 
no longer Devrient then : he was Lear all over, and I felt 
disposed almost to chide my foolish imagination that 
could possibly have fancied this tragic king of tragedy 
imbibing pineapple rum out of a quart bottle. 

Except on the great stage of life, Louis Devrient never 
made an entrance or an exit as Louis Devrient : he 
always fully impersonated the character he was represent- 
ing at the time. 
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Once upon a time Mark Lemon took an unfair 
advantage of a wretched gallery boy's wretched joke, 
to perpetrate, in Punch, a viler joke still, to the address 
and at the expense of Benjamin Webster, one of the 
best nature-actors it was ever my good fortune to see 
on any stage. If I misremember not, it was in 
Robert Landry, one of Webster's great creations. The 
following appeared in Punch — " Enter Mr. Webster as 
Robert Landry. ' My heart is dead/ Voice from the 
gallery : ' How is your poor feet ?' Exit Robert Landry 
as Mr. Webster/' 

Mark Lemon was, in some respects at least, very 
much like Falstaff, whom he represented on the stage 
with no mean success : he was not only witty himself, 
but the cause of wit in others — at least he kept up 
Punch, and the writers on it, to the fullest joking 
standard. 

I remember one day being at my respected publishers, 
Ted and Bill Tinsley, when Mark walked in " quite pro- 
miscuous" as Mrs. Brown has it. Mrs. Riddell, one of 
the best lady novelists of the period, had just written 
" Maxwell Drewitt," one of her very best novels. 
Mark asked the trio of us what was the latest riddle 
out. We all three confessed our inability to give a 
satisfactory reply, and gave it up accordingly. " It is 
founded upon you, Bill/' the wretched punster said, 
with a triumphant chuckle, " Maxwell drew it, you 
and Ned discounted it, and, the strangest part, and cream 
of the joke, the B. P. have taken it up even ere due." 
This was so truly atrocious, that we took the perpetrator 
at once to the "Red Lion," and sternly bade and 
made him stand Sam. Eheuf genial Mark Lemon 
has been long numbered with the majority, yet I can 
see his jovial face before me now, and hear the ripplings 
of his fat chuckle. 

2 
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Mark Lemon was one of the original founders of 
Punch. Others of the alas ! long-since departed bright 
phalanx, ridendo dicentium verum, that fought so spiritedly 
and with such exuberance of subtlest wit and raciest 
humour under his banner, are also enshrined in my affec- 
tionate remembrance: Albert Smith, Douglas Jerrold, 
the witty jesting brothers Gilbert and William & 
Beckett, Thackeray, Shirley Brooks, and last, though 
certainly not least, big Mortimer Collins — large of 
frame, large of heart, large of mind. 

There was once upon a time an Iberian king named 
Alphonso, dubbed "the Wise" by his flattering cour- 
tiers. To be sure he was wise in his own conceit at 
least, for he found grievous fault with a great many 
things in God's world. It is related of him that he 
used to say, " Had I been consulted in the work of 
creation, there might have been a few blunders less/' 
Now there have always been, and there will be for ever 
and aye, numbers of people, kings as well as cattle of the 
common herd, who, though not named Alphonso, are 
possessed of the same sort of wisdom. I am ashamed 
to confess that I somehow seem to belong to this class 
of sages. Once upon a time I was holding forth upon 
cosmogony in general — a question which has puzzled 
philosophers in all ages, as Ephraim Jenkinson so 
eloquently expressed to Dr. Primrose — and upon man 
and the structure and functions of his body in particular. 
I semi-j ocularly expressed a "confident" opinion, more 
meOy that it would certainly have been more conducive 
to man's general well-being to have had given him two 
stomachs and no liver. Mortimer, who was present, 
briefly observed that there was more folly than wisdom 
in that remark. 

Some time after the lamented death of poor Mortimer, 
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I casually met his bereaved widow in Fleet Street, on 
her way to some succession or administration office or 
other, escorted by Draper, the (most absolutely) hono- 
rary solicitor of the club and all its members. 

"Ah!" cried Mrs. Collins to me, "iny dear husband 
thought of you on the very day before he departed 
this life. ' The doctor is right/ he said, ( it would be 
better for man if he had two stomachs and no liver/" 



To return to Louis Devrient. Several years after I 
saw him in some of his most famous Shakspearean im- 
personations, which embraced the very widest range, of 
character parts, from saddest tragedy to merriest comedy : 
from Othello, Richard III., Macbeth, Lear, Shylock, &c., 
to Petruchio, Mercutio, Falstaff, &c. He was equally un- 
approachable in all and any of these parts. I never 
had the good fortune to see him as Mephistopheles, 
in Goethe's " Faust," a part for which his physical 
conformation, and the marked " Satanry" — if the term 
may be allowed to pass — of his facial expression, must 
have fitted him especially, more indeed, than any other 
actor I have ever seen in this character on any stage. 

I saw him, however, as Franz Moor, in Schiller's 
" Rauber," to my mind, the nearest practicable human 
approach to Goethe's conception of the cynical demon. 
I have always been highly impressionable, and Louis 
Devrientfs Franz Moor was a truly wondrous piece of 
acting nature to the life. I have come across some 
villains in my life, and I have seen some on the boards, 
but a more stupendously villanous scoundrel than Louis 
Devrient's Franz Moor I never saw before — or since— 
indeed, my feelings were soon wrought to such an in- 
tolerable pitch, that Franz's intensely passionate threat- 
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ening cry to unhappy Amalia that " she should yet be 
his!" excited me to uncontrollable wrath. Forgetting 
all around, I jumped light up from my seat in the pit, 
shaking my fist furiously at the ruffian on the stage, and 
was with difficulty restrained by my cooler friends from 
making an arrant fool of myself, by apostrophizing the 
great actor in slightly unbecoming terms. With his 
eagle eye Louis Devrient took in my action, patent and 
intended, and he sent a fiendish grin in my direction. 
Next day, when I went to him to apologize, he told me 
that I had paid him the highest compliment he had ever 
received in his theatrical career; only, he added, with 
playful irony, he had hardly expected such an outburst 
from Marquis Posa, the calm philosopher so grandly 
portrayed by me in years gone by, in my " Infant 
Roscius" capacity. 



Only on three occasions have I in after-life ever been 
betrayed into similar irrational ebullitions of wrathful 
feeling. It is now many years since I went on a certain 
evening to see " Dearer than Life" performed at the 
Queen's Theatre, Long Acre. I was charmed with the 
play and with every actor and actress in it — save one — the 
villain of the piece. I felt elated with Michael Garner 
in his humble prosperity, and was ready to cry over his 
unmerited sufferings, so pathetically portrayed by Toole. 
I admired and applauded Lionel jBrough's splendid bit 
of character-acting in Uncle Ben. But I could not 
stomach Henry Irving's fearfully vivid delineation of the 
cool cynical villain Bob Gasset. My friends Jacobsen 
and George Shears, who were with me, had no end of 
trouble to hinder me bursting forth into unseemly 
vociferating denunciation of the "scoundrel," as I 
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called him (sotto voce), to soothe my outraged feelings 
in some measure at least. 

Even after the performance was over, and we were 
seated in social communion with Lionel Brough and 
other choice spirits, I would not cool down, but, I am 
sorry to confess, I would persist in animadverting 
severely upon the immoral turpitude of the character 
personated by Mr. Henry Irving, not without some 
very thinly disguised disparaging reflections upon the 
gentleman who could impersonate such a character to 
the very life. 

A few days after, I happened to dine with Mr. Irving 
at my friend William Tinsley*s. Lionel Brough was one 
of the guests. I soon discovered, to my intense dismay, 
that he had peached. I had to tender my humblest 
apologies, of course. Yet, all well and duly considered, 
my so uncompromisingly expressed angry protest against 
the " living truth" of the impersonation was truly the 
highest meed of appreciation in the power of any man 
to bestow upon the excellent actor who had literally 
forced so "flattering an insult" from him by his 
wondrous talent. 

Another occasion was at the Olympic, during the run 
of my dear departed friend HaUiday*s " Little Em'ly." 
I went there one night with Draper to witness the 
performance. Well, Miss Fanny Addison — Rose Dartle 
— worried the unhappy heroine with such truly ferocious 
and fiendish zest, that I could not stand by calmly to see 
it done. I am ashamed to confess that, in my un- 
controllable wrath, I actually forgot even my manhood 
to such a fearful extent as to ask Draper for a ginger- 
beer bottle, which was out of my reach, but stood 
handy to his. He thought it the wiser course not to give 
it to me, I shudder to think what might have been 
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the awful consequences, had he weakly given way to 
my desire. And the excellent actress, whose truthful 
impersonation of the Dartle fiend was thus potent to 
rouse my blind ire, was the daughter of a dear friend 
and highly esteemed artist — Addison, one of our most 
valued dramatic members. 

The third occasion here referred to was years before. 
It was at the St. James's, in the " Gamester," in which 
Frederick Lemaitre performed the principal part. Oudinot, 
an excellent French actor, played the tempting villain who 
lures the ill-starred hero of the piece to the murder of the 
young stranger under his roof — his own son, though he 
knoweth it not. The horribly eloquent gesture with 
which Oudinot pointed out the knife — the instrument of 
the suggested* murder — was so ghastly realistic that I 
started up in the utmost excitement, and was with diffi- 
culty restrained by my companion, Mr. East, of Mitchell's, 
from shouting out : Assassin/ However, in this instance 
the public were with me, and Oudinot was actually 
requested to soften down the fearful realism of his acting 
in this scene ! 



Louis Devrient left the stage of life in 1832, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-eight. He was emphati- 
cally one of the greatest tragedians that ever wore bus- 
kin, and he was equally wonderful in his humorous, in his 
pathetic, and in his comic impersonations. I have in my 
time seen some of the best Falstaffs on the stage — 
Barrett and Phelps, for instance — but not one of them 
ever seemed to me to come quite up to the rich unctuous- 
ness of Devrient , 8 fat knight ; and in Mercutio he was 
simply unapproachable. 

I only knew one English actor who, to my mind, had 
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in him the true germ and kernel of a Devrient — the 
late Frederick Robson, in whom the gifts of high tragic 
power, deep pathos, rich humour, comic mirth, and farcical 
fun were so harmoniously blended together — as all will 
readily admit who had the good fortune of seeing him in 
the admirable burlesques of Frank Talfourd and Robert 
Brough. 

Robson was, indeed, an actor of the highest stamp : 
in him the extremes of the sublime and the ridiculous 
came very near meeting — only that his acting ever kept 
preponderatingly sublime, and that even the loudest 
burst of laughter that greeted the wonderful little man's 
comic play and utterances had in them, maybe unconscious 
to actor and audience alike, a subdued undercurrent of 
sobs and tears. Old playgoers who may remember his 
burlesque renderings of Shylock, Macbeth, Masaniello, 
and Medea, will, I believe, assent to this view. 

I remember his truly marvellous performance of the 
part of Medea in Robert Brough's burlesque. Before 
the piece began, I went behind the scenes with the 
author, where we found Robson in a state of extreme 
nervousness, as it had been credibly reported that the 
lady tragedian, whom he was about to imitate — (not 
to travesty, mind, for there truly was nothing of the 
buffoon pure and simple in Frederick Robson*) — Madame 
Ristori, was actually in the theatre. Well, with this 
overpowering oppression upon him, he contrived to 
achieve a glorious success. His Medea was a truly 
grand tragic figure, gracefully draped in a light veil of 
burlesque. She who had created the intensely tragic 

* Strange enough to relate, perhaps, a distinguished manager and eminent 
actor of the period sneeringly expressed to Brough and me his confident 
anticipation that the British public would soon get tired of that buffoon 
Robson ! Robert and myself declined even to argue the supposition, giving 
thus mortal offence to the great boss. 
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character of ill-starred Medea was so deeply impressed by 
the little man's wonderful tragi-comic reproduction of 
her own creation — which she had been led to believe 
by a " kind friend" of Robson's would turn out a farcical 
caricature — that she could not refrain from there and 
then presenting to the great actor the flattering tribute 
of her gratification and admiration. She came round 
accordingly at once, escorted by that most courteous of 
gentlemen and most urbane of noblemen, Earl Granville, 
who joined the lady in overwhelming the shy man with 
well-merited compliments. When we had Robson to 
ourselves again, he cried like a child-partly with 
pleasure, partly with distress at his nervous awkward- 
ness, which he said " must have made me look like 
a fool." 

I love dearly to speculate upon might-have-beens, 
though I am quite aware of the utter futility and folly 
of the practice. Had the marvellously gifted Robson but 
enjoyed the incalculable benefit of an early intelligent 
dramatic training, instead of having to work his way 
painfully through the taprooms and parlours of public- 
houses, or had he but lived to grow fully conscious of 
the wondrous power and genius still semi-dormant in 
him, what a tragedian the English stage might have 
boasted of! But he was doomed to die in the prime of 
his dramatic life. Alas ! as he shared in the great Louis 
Devrient's genius, so he shared, unhappily, also in his 
worst foible. Let us drop the curtain ! 



In the days when Louis Devrient was in the zenith 
of his fame, many bright stars illumined the theatrical 
firmament of Germany. The most resplendent of them 
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was Henry Marr, the favourite pupil of W. L. Schmidt, 
the renowned Hamburg stage manager. 

It was in 1837 that I saw Marr for the first time. 
He was some ten or twelve years my senior, and even at 
his comparatively early age — thirty-one or thirty-two, at 
the most — he had already achieved no mean dramatic 
celebrity, and taken his place in the very foremost rank 
of the actors of the day. I had a letter of introduction 
to him, from his old master, W. L. Schmidt, of Hamburg, 
who had known me from a boy, and indulgently sym- 
pathized with my theatrical craze. It was in Bruns- 
wick, then under the eccentric sway of young Duke 
Charles, the elder of the two orphan sons left behind by 
the " fated Chieftain," who had so gallantly laid down 
his life at Quatre Bras. 

Shylock was the first character in which I saw Henry 
Marr. It was a wonderful impersonation, akin to 
Devrientfs in conception and execution, yet with subtle, 
delicately-differing touches, which unmistakably marked 
it as a distinct individualization. I cannot express the 
difference, as I felt it, better than by saying that 
Devrient took the more devilish, Marr the more human, 
view of Shylock. For Devrient's Jew I felt more hatred 
than pity, for Marr*s more pity than hatred. 

The Brunswick Court Theatre had at the time one of 
the very best theatrical companies it has ever been my, 
or, for the matter of that, I believe any one else's, good 
fortune to see, pulling and working harmoniously together. 
I make bold to say that even the famous Meiningen 
Company of the present day does not come up to the 
high standard then attained by Duke Charles's company 
of artists, under the ostensible general direction of Dr. 
Klingemann, one of the most intellectual actors and 
stage-managers of the first half of this century at least. 
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There were, besides Henry Marr, men like Schiitz, Gass- 
man, Grosser, Kettel, and others of the same high stamp ; 
and there was sweet Betty Dermer, a most charming, 
most graceful, and most natural dramatic singer, 
gifted with a wonderfully insinuating mezzo-soprano. 
Her I saw and heard as Amazili, in " Jessonda/' and my 
memory revels to this present hour in the wondrous treat 
to my senses. I cannot tell how it came to pass — I 
suppose it was that I was very young then, and enthu- 
siastically given, and tenderly impressionable — but I fell 
over head and ears in love with the witching Viennese. 

T have heard the incomparable Catalani, and the terrible 
Pasta; sweet Julia Grisi, and the wondrous Swedish Night- 
ingale; Persiani, Piccolomini, Patti, and many other prime 
donne. I knew Henrietta Sontag* in her proudest prime, 
and I have heard her sing her very sweetest. Johanna 
Wagner's Fides, in the " Prophet/' which I saw and heard 
in Berlin, in 1853, impressed me much, and some years 
after I enthusiastically applauded her " La tremenda 
ultrice spada" at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, where, forgetful of Gye's generous kindness to 
her, she elected to sing for Lumley. Yet not one 
of all these truly great artists ever carried me so 
completely off my sober balance as Betty Dermer did 
in those days of my hot youth, when Charles was Duke 
of Brunswick, and Dr. Klingemann his ostensible general 
theatrical director. 

Henry Marr was pleased to take an interest in me, 

* I met her for the last time in Paris, in 1850, in the fall of the year, 
when she had her photograph taken by a Frankfort friend of mine. Her 
likeness was rather difficult to catch, so we had five tries before we succeeded. 
On the occasion of the fourth essay she suddenly pushed forward her arm— 
which of course placed it out of focus. In my eagerness I laid hold of the 

offending limb with my hand, which — the operation going on at the time 

simply spoiled that counterfeit presentment of the charming cantatrice. 
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hailing me indulgently as a might-have-been colleague. 
He introduced me to several actors and actresses on the 
wider stage of actual life. To Legation Councillor Dr. Klind- 
worth for one. Klindworth was one of the most active 
and most acute political intriguers of the age, and one of 
Metternich and Gentz's sharpest tools. Acting under 
the Austrian Chancellor's instructions, . he had written 
a pamphlet in defence of Duke Charles, which had 
procured him the. title of Councillor of Legation at 
the Brunswick Court, and a place in the Duke's Cabinet. 
To those acquainted with the political history of Europe 
since 18 15, the name and fame of this man must be 
familiar. In 1827, when I made his acquaintance at 
Brunswick, he was still a comparatively young man, 
yet he had already a pretty eventful career behind 
him. 

Many years after, in June, 1848, 1 came into more inti- 
mate contact with Klindworth in London, in connection 
with the Observateur de Londres, a weekly political paper 
started by him in the interest of Prince Metternich. I 
have already alluded to this in another part of these 
" Reminiscences." Before this I had casually met him in 
Paris, about 1845 ** must have been, where he was Coun- 
cillor of State, and one of the most trusted secret agents of 
the " immaculate" Guizot, whose whole art of government 
was based on corruption. Even here, and though ostensi- 
bly in the French State service as a highly trusted, highly 
salaried official, he was still acting, I had reason to 
believe, in the interest of his Austrian patron, who, in 
fact, had placed him there. 

In 1867 I again chanced to meet Klindworth in Paris, 
where he was still intriguing, the same as of old. He 
was then Councillor of Legation in the service of his 
ex-Majesty of Hanover, whom he had, by his pro- 
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Austrian counsels, contributed to lure into the field, in 
1866, on the Austrian side. He was now striving to 
bring about a Franco- Austrian Alliance against Prussia. 
It was certainly no fault of his that the scheme did not 
succeed. He found considerably more than his match 
in Bismarck's agents, and Count Andrassy disliked him; 
Klindworth must have been close upon eighty when I 
met him for the last time in life — for I can hardly think 
that he survives still, though with one of his wonderful 
constitution and elastic temperament it would not be 
wise to pronounce it an impossibility.* Why, the famous 
Chevreul, one of this century's most glorious princes of 
science, whom I knew more than half a century ago, is 
still to the fore, in good health, and with his intellectual 
powers unimpaired at ninety-seven ! 

In Brunswick I also made the acquaintance of 
" honest" Wit-Doring, as Marr used to call him. This 
man had been one of the loudest and intensest professors 
of ultra-democratic and demagogic principles, and one 
of the biggest guns at the Wart burg meeting in 18 17. 
Ten years later, when I met him first, he was one of 
Metternich and Gentz's dirtiest tools, placed at Bruns- 
wick as confidential watcher and reporter of the Duke's 
sayings and doings. Marr, who was the soul of honour, 
and had the most stiff-backed independence of character, 
despised this man Wit, and made no secret of his feelings, 
which gave the good " Cabinet Spy" much concern, as 
he told me with tears in his eyes and sobs in his utterance, 

* Politics have been my favourite hobby ever since my University days. 
I think I may honestly affirm that I have cultivated them to some purpose, 
if certain true forecasts of mine in some of the gravest political crises of the 
time may be permitted to pass in proof of the assertion. My more or less 
intimate connection with some of the occult agencies darkly at work in the 
intricate machinery of European statecraft and political wire-pulling for the 
last half century, having always ranked as a prime factor in my calculations 
and speculations in these matters. 
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warmly protesting that, though appearances might cer- 
tainly seem against him, he was still faithfully serving 
the " good cause." He profusely professed the sincerest 
admiration for Marr ; but I think he would gladly have 
done him the worst injury in his power, had he but 
dared. However, the great actor stood too high in the 
Duke's consideration, and was looked upon with a favour- 
able eye also by another important personage employed in 
the same noble Austrian Chancellery service in which Wit 
was picking up an " honest" crumb— the Countess Gortz- 
Wrisberg, nee Staff, to wit, a highly accomplished lady 
intriguer, who, though rather considerably sur le retour, 
retained still a great penchant for handsome and clever 
young men. 

When Marr took me with him to the theatre, to present me 
to the great Dr. Klingemann, his Serene Highness walked 
unexpectedly in at rehearsal, to the poor nervous director's 
terror:, as the Duke was but too likely to resent the in- 
trusion of a stranger behind the scenes of his very own 
theatre. Marr, however, who was of sterner stuff, and 
would, I verily believe, have troubled his mind very little 
about the displeasure of a whole roomful of Serene 
Highnesses, boldly took the bull by the horns, and 
coolly presented me to the Duke as a young stage-struck 
friend. 

What a handsome fellow Charles of Brunswick was in 
those days ! — with his rather tallish, well-shaped figure, 
slightly raised by the Louis Quatorze heeled and 
elegant boots which he wore on his. small feet, his classi- 
cally regular features, finely chiselled nose, small mouth, 
luminous blue eyes, and rich dark hair. He was, more- 
over, singularly gracious on this occasion — yet, strange 
to say, I felt repelled rather than attracted. There was 
no real warmth in those bright orbs of his, and I, yea 
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even I, young and inexperienced though I was, and but 
little skilled yet in reading men's faces, saw the cool, 
contemptuous, cynical sneer peeping through the cold, 
glittering smile with which he was pleased to graciously 
accept Marr's explanation of my presence there. 

u Ill-starred prince/' said Marr to me after. " A devil- 
ishly devised and but too successfully carried out system 
of training ad hoc has morally destroyed him. He has 
had to suffer bitterly for his relationship to Queen 
Caroline of England. George IV., Cumberland, and 
Cambridge have worked their ill-will upon him. The 
tools to whom his ' education' was entrusted — Linsingen 
and- Eigener — have ruthlessly, with malice prepense, 
trampled out of him all the good grain, leaving naught 
but what is mad or bad. I pity him deeply/' And so 
did I some seventeen years after, when Father Lacordaire 
had perverted his daughter to Romanism — of course, 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. She was the only human 
being whom he really loved, and she was torn from 
his heart by this " worthy" priest, who died in the 
odour of sanctity ! A queer world we live in, my 
masters ! Yes, she was torn from his heart, and thus 
was snapped the last link that bound him to aught 
human. Not that it was not a just retribution for his 
cruel treatment of his unhappy English wife, the mother 
of this child, whom he had married morganatically in 
England, but whom he ruthlessly repudiated, for no 
other earthly reason but that, with his mean disposition, 
he found her an over-expensive luxury, and that in his 
mad " sovereignty" conceit he deemed himself above all 
law, human and divine. 



Many years after this, our first casual meeting behind 
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the scenes of the Brunswick Court Theatre, I came once 
more qtiite as casually into contact with Duke Charles. 
He was then living in Bryanston Square. It was at 
the time when two unmitigated villains, the proprietors 
of the Satirist and the Age, were making 'his life in 
London a very hell to him. These vile wretches scrupled 
not to drag the deposed and exiled Prince's intimates, 
friends, and acquaintances — male and female alike — 
through the mud and mire of their nauseous publications. 
I took an indignant interest in the matter, and volun- 
teered to aid the deeply wronged man in bringing these 
scamps to book. 

After their ignominious overthrow, one of the two- 
Barnard Gregory, of the Satirist — resolved to forswear 
libelling and blackmailing, and to gain a clean, decent 
living by the exercise of his undoubted theatrical talents. 
The Duke, still thirsting for vengeance, organized an 
equally disgraceful plot to prevent the repentant sinner's 
successful appearance on the boards at Greenwich, in 
the first instance, afterwards at the Strand Theatre in 
London. His Highness, deeming me a mere literary 
hack, had the sovereign insolence to send his emancipated 
groom Andlau to me, to engage my services to hoot 
Barnard Gregory off the stage whenever or wherever he 
might essay to perform. I trust I need not record here 
my answer to this insulting, vile proposal. 



In 1828 I went to Hamburg on a visit to Schmidt, 
to see the new theatre under his management. Here 
I once more met Henry Marr, who starred it for a few 
nights in his new impersonation of Richard III., one of 
the most finished performances it has ever been my good 
fortune to behold on any stage; in fact, equalled only 
by his Mephistophcles, in which part I saw him the year 

vol. 11. p 
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after at Brunswick, in Goethe's " Faust/' and in which 
he was truly sublime. 

Dear, good Henry Marr ! He also has long • since 
been gathered to the great host. He died some eleven 
years ago, after a thoroughly worthy, laborious, and most 
useful and beneficial life, extending over seventy-five 
years, from birth to death. 



In 1838, 1 saw one of the dramatic glories of the 
Empire — Mademoiselle George. It was at Lyons, in 
" Marie Tudor/' It was at her annual Lyons' benefit. 
She acted splendidly, and she looked wondrously young 
and charming. Indeed, to me she seemed still to have 
le bras si dodu, et la jambe bien faite of the days of 
her early prime, when Emperors and Kings disdained not 
to worship at her shrine. Yet in 1838 she must have 
had her premise, seconde, et troistime jeunesse consider- 
ably behind her. It was many years after that I met 
this once bright star of the Theatre Francais again. I 
think I remember it was at the Opera in Paris, where 
Louis Napoleon had graciously bestowed upon the great 
Bonaparte's whilom mistress the keepership of the 
umbrellas, &c. Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. 



Dejazet was another French actress whom I knew 
for many long years. I saw her first, over and over 
again, in 1830— 1833, when she was the sprightliest and 
most spirited dearest little sprite that ever delighted 
an audience. In 1859, ^ a * g reat patron of dramatic 
art in petticoats, Achille Fould, generously gave her 
a concession to manage a boulevard theatre of her 
own, and in her own name — the Theatre Dejazet. I 
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cannot say whether she was as successful as a 
manageress as she was as a dramatic artist. 

In 1865 she delighted many thousands, including 
myself, by her bewitching performances in several of 
Sardou's plays. I saw her some years after in London ; 
but, alas ! quantum mutata ab Hid. Though even then 
she still charmed all who had never seen her in her 
prime, and amazed all who had ever witnessed her 
earlier triumphs. 

I had, with admiring awe, heard la terribile Pasta in 
the zenith of her fame. Many long years after Lumley, 
in his desperate efforts to keep open Her Majesty's in 
the Haymarket, brought what had once been the 
greatest of all singers before a British audience. It 
was almost a cruel deed. I could have cried over the 
grand old ruin. Ay, there was the scent still faintly 
clinging to it, indeed, but the vase was broken. 

It was well-nigh the same with poor D6jazet. All the 
dramatic genius was there, but the dramatic power was 
gone. Dejazet died in December, 1875. ^he mus ^ 
have been an octogenarian then ; yet a few brief months 
before she had still been nobly to the fore at a benefit 
performance ! 



The exercise of the dramatic art seems to be favourable 
to longevity. In England we have glorious instances of 
this — such as dear old Mrs. Glover, who died almost in 
harness ; clever Mrs. Frank Matthews, one of the very 
best and most natural actresses that ever walked the 
boards. I remember her vividly, to the present hour, in 
the " Rogues of Paris," for instance, with her inimitable, 
" My card, Sir ; door-keys given, and no questions asked." 
Grand Mrs. Keeley, who, I think, is still to the fore. The 
last time that I saw and heard her, with the liveliest 

p2 
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pleasure, was at poor Buckstone's last benefit at Drury 
Lane, when Peter Burleyne was kind enough to give the 
Old Bohemian a seat in his box—-" Vous voyez bien, mon 
ami Pierre qu'un bienfait n'est jamais perdu" which 
interpreted meaneth — " Never lose a chance, Peter, to give 
an old man a seat in your box at a benefit, it will be 
remembered after many days." Madame Vestris, in the 
" Bottle Imp," and in a crowd of other of her glorious 
performances; Marie Wilton, especially in her great 
" Little Treasure" days ; and St. Nisbett, of the rippling 
laughter, although moving in different and distinct grooves, 
would often remind me of sprightly Dejazet in her 
sprightliest moments.* 



It must have been in 1830 or 1831 that I saw the 
famous Mdlle. Monval (Mars). I saw her only once, as 
Elmire, in " Tartufe." The great comedienne was then 
decidedly sur le retour. Yet I remember what a splendid 
performance it was, and what a glorious living imperso- 
nation of Moliere's conception of the part. 



Of Rachel I have already spoken in another section of 
these " Reminiscences." She was a wondrous tragedian. 
However, I must say, that somehow she succeeded but 
rarely in touching and stirring my sympathetic chords — if 
the expression may be permitted to pass — and I had a 
notion in my poor untutored mind that she was occasion - 

* But for lack of space, how I would love to revel in reminiscences of 
the truly artistic performance of these and many more excellent English 
actresses — Miss Woolgar, who never spoiled apart; Miss Fortescue, who 
acted so charmingly in " The Chimes ;" Miss Cooper, who used to enchant 
me, some forty years ago, as " Gwynneth Vaughan," &c. &c. 
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ally apt to descend to the stilts, in delivering Racine's 
stilted lines. 



I have applauded many comic, farce, and burlesque 
actors in my time, and I have had the pleasing advantage 
of knowing some of them more or less personally. 
Louis Devrient and Henry Marr, for instance, who were 
equally unapproachable in the opposite extremes of the 
dramatic chain ; Plock, a great German comic actor in 
the second and third decennium of this century ; Hel- 
merding, who is still delighting and convulsing the good 
Berliners ; Alcide Toussez, one of the most comically 
quaint of the quaint comics, and his counterparts on the 
English stage, Compton and Keeley ; Buckstone, Wright, 
Harley, George Belmore, Jemmy Rogers, and a few more 
— and, strange to say, perhaps I have in most of them 
found illustrated, more or less, the truth of the old say- 
ing that tears and laughter are most nearly akin. 

I have seen the famous Louis Devrient shed abundant 
tears immediately after his most comic performances ; 
but then, there may have been in these tears some, at 
least, of the old pine-apple that had served to keep him 
up to the mark. I had occasion to know that Henry 
Marr was liable to fits of the " blues." Plock, who was 
the very incarnation qf roaring fun and extravagant 
humour, had a deep under-current of saddest melancholy 
in him. I have a notion also, that Liston, the creator of 
" Paul Pry/' was given to gloom. I think he was a 
confirmed hypochondriac, and his intense comicalness, 
in a great measure at least, was based upon the preter- 
naturally sad and solemn way in which he was funny. 
Thus, when in the " Illustrious Stranger," if I remember 
aright, he looked up to the " gods " with that lachrymose 
long-nosed solemn mug of his, uttering his melancholy 
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" I see nothing to laugh at/' no one with a midriff in 
him could resist shaking and roaring : nor when, in 
" Paul Pry," he protested, with evident perfect good faith, 
" that he would never, no never, do a good-natured thing 
again/' Thus, in him also it was the Jean qui pleure 
element that made the public laugh. 



Many years ago a comic actor of the subtlest humour 
was nightly making the sides of the playgoers in the 
gay city of Vienna shake and split with boisterous mirth 
and inextinguishable laughter. His name, if I misre- 
member not, was Beimund. 

One day there called upon Doctor Frank, the famous 
Vienna physician, a sad-faced man, to ask the great 
healer's counsel. Melancholy had claimed him for her 
own, he bitterly complained; all and everything looked 
to him dark and gloomy ; his life was naught but misery 
and suffering, and there was not to be found in the wide 
world the thing that might coax even a transient smile 
to his wan cheeks. 

" Tut, tut, man," cried the Doctor, cheerfully, " you 
must go and see our prince of comics, Reimund, and if 
after that you ever come here again to tell me that you 
cannot get up a smile, I will show you as an unnatural 
curiosity at a florin a head, ancL make a fortune out of 
you. Not smile, indeed ! Why, my dear sir, you can- 
not help roaring with laughter, yea, literally exploding 
with it, but to look at him I" The consultant heaved a 
deep sigh, and gazing mournfully on the physician, said, 
in slow, measured accents, "Doctor Frank, I am 
Reimund V Then, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
he turned him, and went away. 

Barely two months after, the easy-going, pococurante, 
happy philosophy of the gay Viennese had a rude shock 
given to it. The wondrous laughter-compeller lay stark 
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and stiff, laid low by his own hand. Yet, how intensely 
funny he had been in his last performance, only a few 
brief evenings before — funny ! ay, funny ! — with brain 
corroded and heart-strings cracking, and the iron entering 
deeper and deeper into his soul. 



I have seen poor dear George Honey, surely one of the 
funniest and quaintest actors, in fits of deep despondency ; 
in his case, however, there may have been reasons for 
it in his domesticity. We were opposite neighbours at 
one time, and passed many pleasant hours together. 
He was a right good fellow, and a most amusing com- 
panion, full of the raciest dry humour. He was rather 
given to sturdy independence.; at least, he had none of 
the toadying and tuft-hunting element in his composi- 
tion. On one occasion he happened to preside over the 
Saturday's Club dinner, when a noble peer of the realm 
— who had been elected a member years before suc- 
ceeding to the family title and estates, upon the old 
qualification of being a worker in literature, and a club- 
able fellow — was informed by a liveried servant that 
his lordship's carriage was at the door. George roundly 
took the noble earl to task, telling him this sort of 
thing would not do there, and, although a bill of in- 
demnity would be passed for this once, he, the Chairman, 
trusted it would never happen again. 

One of Honey's little girls, then between three and 
four, used to amuse me hugely. She would run over to 
my place five or six times a day in quest of a " pot of 
beer/' which she would honestly endeavour to earn by 
singing, with a preternaturally solemn face : — 

" Ub an down the City Woad, 
In and out the Eagle, 
That the way the money go : 
Bob go the wee-ee-ee-sle." 
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She always got her " pot of beer/' in the form of 
sherbet, or cream of tartar lemonade. Anything in the 
guise of drink was to her a " pot of beer." 



Great Sir William Don also, who was as intensely funny 
in " Cousin Joe/' as little Buckstone himself, and simply 
unapproachable as the long waiter at Greenwich, had 
much melancholy in his composition. Here again, how- 
ever, there was intelligible cause for a sombre view of 
life. Don was an accomplished gentleman, an excellent 
actor, and in many respects a man of solid attainments. 
Well, he was not a bit proud of any of these advan- 
tages : his great boast was that he could retain separate 
in his mouth a glass of wine and a glass of water, and I 
gained his warm friendship, I verily believe, simply by 
asking him on every available occasion to perform this 
feat. Man is a queer animal. 

Then there was Edward Wright, the king of farce and 
burlesque ; " Jolly Ned/' as Robert Brough used to 
call him, whose very face was a fortune in itself to a 
comic actor. Every surviving middle-aged playgoer 
must remember him with heartfelt gratitude for the 
many hearty laughs he made every one enjoy who ever 
had the happy privilege to " drink him in with eye and 
ear." Even with one to succeed him so excelling in 
every line and shade of the vis comica as J. L. Toole, 
the remembrance of his Muster Grinnidge will always 
stand out in boldest relief. It is really not too much to 
say that his inimitable performance of the part con- 
tributed most materially to clothe the " Green Bushes" 
with such wondrously enduring verdure. Even as I am 
penning these lines I see his unapproachable Paul Pry 
rise before me in the mirror of my mental vision, his 
marvellous Marmaduke Magog, Tittlebat Titmouse, his 
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Dick Swiveller, his Bill Lackaday the Foundling, and 
ever so many more of his humorously grotesque charac- 
terizations. 

I have seen many, many actors in the course of my 
long career, and a great many of them on the best terms 
with their audience. But I never, never met with one 
who could safely venture to take such astonishing liberties 
with the public as Edward Wright habitually did, and 
was ever ready and willing to do. 

I remember, on one occasion when Benjamin Webster 
was " negotiating" for a new play with the Brothers 
Brough, Robert had devised a somewhat risky situation 
for Wright, which Webster was of opinion the latter 
would* certainly decline to run the risk of. Robert, 
who knew his Ned, bet Webster a dinner that the 
great Adelphi comic would not shrink from even a more 
" risky" situation if he could only see his way clear to a 
great hit. 

Difficile est communia proprU dicere. Some stories 
ave to be delicately handled in the telling. It would 
hardly do for me here to state what "dramatic" situation 
Brough suggested to Wright; I can only say that it 
rather staggered even that bold and experienced old 
stager. " Do you think the B. P. will stand that ?" he 
dubiously queried. "You must know best, whether 
and how it may be done," was Robert's reply. Wright 
took time to consider. My philosophical master, Hegel, 
though not a Kant or a Schopenhauer, taught me 
at least how to let things be inferred by illustration 
and implication. In Balzac's Contes Drolatiques in " Les 
Joyeulsetes du Roy Louis Onze," there is a broadly farcical 
tale in which Olivier le Daim, Tristran l'Hermite, and 
the ill-fated Cardinal Balue, are made to figure pro- 
minently ; the King having enjoyed to the full the " fun 
and frolic" his coarse cruel mind could derive from 
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pain and suffering wantonly inflicted upon others, gives 
his royal appreciative verdict on the performance thus : 
" La farce etait bonne, mais diablement orde." The 
dramatic situation suggested, jocularly and tentatively, by 
Brough to Wright might have been characterized some- 
what after the same fashion. Next day the immortal 
Ned told Robert he thought he saw his way to do it. 
Webster did not though, but he honourably acquitted 
his wager. 



Then there was Muster Grinnidge's man Jack Gong, 
dear Paul Bedford, Wright's and his glorious successor's 
in the comic championship of England, J. L. Toole's, 
fidus Achates and most efficient aide-de-camp. 

I knew great Paul first in the halcyon days of his 
resonant " Jolly Nose" fame, when he was nightly 
delighting enthusiastic audiences in the enchanted 
gardens of Vauxhall. A few brief weeks before he died 
I had to send him a case of champagne, by special 
request of Charles Millward, then absent from London, 
who thus shed a last few friendly rays upon the dark 
passage to the mysterious stage beyond, to which the 
veteran actor was soon after summoned by the inexorable 
call-boy, Death. 

Paul was of a most kindly nature, an amusing com- 
panion, and a sweet singer. At our Club dinners, in the 
glorious olden days, when we feasted still luxuriously at 
half-a-crown per head, he would often charm us with his 
dulcet notes. " Willie brewed a peck of maut" was his 
favourite song. He used to profess ardent admiration 
for Queen Elizabeth, until he found it stated in Agnes 
Strickland's life of Her Majesty that she had once upon 
a time borrowed two hundred pounds of the Mayor of 
Worcester, which loan had never been repaid. This 
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shocked his moral sense; he indignantly asked what 
would the world have said if a poor play-actor had been 
guilty of such mean dishonesty. 



One of the most irresistibly droll actors I ever met 
anywhere was Tyrone Power, who was so unhappily lost in 
the ill-starred President, on her voyage to England, about 
forty-one years ago. He was the very incarnation of the 
richest Irish fun, wit and humour. In pieces like the "Irish 
Lion," the " Irish Tutor," the " Irish Ambassador/' and 
others of the kind, he was simply unapproachable. I saw 
him for the last time on the eve of his setting out on 
his fatal trip across the Atlantic, and I was among the 
most eager and anxious to rush nearly every hour of the 
day to the Times office, and every night to the Hay- 
market, to learn had any news reached them of the missing 
vessel. Alas ! "how that brave ship perished, none knew 
save Him on high," and it has truly grown " an old 
man's story" now. 

I have since then seen several remarkably clever 
Irish actors, but never again the like of Power — that is 
to say, on the stage. For in private life I indeed once 
met a gentleman whom Nature had bountifully gifted 
with something like the same rich vein of humour and 
about the same exuberant fatness of fun. He was an 
Irish physician, a T. C. D. graduate, who was struggling 
in vain to work his way into a paying medical practice in 
England. Doctor Edmund Kelly, when in the humour, 
would imitate Power to perfection — in voice, action, and 
facial expression. Only he was but rarely in the humour, 
as he looked upon his histrionic " gift" as a very sorry 
attainment in a " member of. a learned profession." I 
was most intimate with him ; he lived for many months 
with me, when that " learned profession" had failed in the 
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end even to put a crust of bread into his mouth. I once 
" 8tratagemically " succeeded, as dear Gus Mayhew used 
to have it, in getting him to give a sample of his power to 
imitate Power before a leading London manager in the 
very best position to estimate its force of drawing the 
great British public Haymarket way. An offer there and 
then of a three years' engagement at twenty pounds a 
week was the result, only to be indignantly rejected as 
an insult almost to the doctor's professional dignity. 
Indeed, I was taken severely to task afterwards for 
having made the attempt. Well, my friend continued to 
vegetate on for something like two years more, when he 
accepted an offer at last to proceed to Australia as 
surgeon to a large Government emigrant sbip. This was 
in December, 1848. In golden Australia he succeeded 
after all. When I heard last from him he was in 
lucrative practice at Kynaston, Victoria, where he held 
the official position of coroner. 



I was most intimate for many years with a cousin of this 
gentleman, Dr. Hubert Kelly, whose gifts, however, lay 
not the histrionic way, but in the healing direction. He was 
established at Pinner, but his fame and practice extended 
far beyond the narrow limits of that small Middlesex 
village township — and deservedly so. I rarely in the 
course of my experience have met with so perfect a specimen 
of the country surgeon as he ought to be — skilful, expe- 
rienced, cool and collected, and ready for any emergency. 
He was a charming companion, too. I vividly remember a 
most pleasant jaunt we had together, in 1845, to South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. We had a 
patient of his with us, who was placed with the Doctor by 
the Court of Chancery. He was an unhappy gentleman, 
who having been brought up strictly and religiously by his 
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parents, had after their death suddenly found himself 
free from restraint, with ;£ 2,000 a year clear. It would 
seem to be a by no means uncommon thing to have a bee 
in one's bonnet. This gentleman's particular bee belonged 
to the religious humming species: he thought it incumbent 
upon him to provide for the spiritual destitution in a 
certain part of London, by building and endowing a 
church at a cost of ;£ 8,000. His wife, a most charming 
young lady, thinking, most likely, how much better this 
large sum might be spent on millinery to deck her 
graceful person, quietly got a commission de lunatico — so 
her husband was, by a most sapient jury, found of unsound 
mind in monetary matters, and snugly put away with 
Dr. Kelly, with £800 a year settled upon him, the 
remaining ^1,200 being handed over to the free manage- 
ment of the loving wife. I found him a remarkably 
sane, shrewd man — eccentric, indeed, but by no means 
more so than most men, and rather 'cute and close in 
money matters. He showed his strong common sense 
when, being advised by me to try his chance in an appeal 
to Chancery for a reversal of the finding of the Com- 
mission, he told me it was not likely that he would be 
fool enough to enter upon so hopeless a contest. 

I took an absorbing interest in the case of Dyce 
Sombre, the eccentric son of an Indian princess, who 
having been found mad upon the evidence of a couple or 
so of "mad specialists/' and stripped of his fortune 
and his liberty accordingly, strove manfully for long 
years to have justice done to him, but died, unfortunately, 
just when he was on the point of conquering at last. So 
Dr. Kelly's patient was wondrously wise in avoiding to 
court the same fate. Happy thought ! Eccentric men 
should not marry. 

Dr. Hubert Kelly, who, as I have intimated already, 
was truly a thoroughly practical, rational physician, 
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allowed his patient the utmost freedom of motion and 
action compatible with the strict orders and injunctions 
of Chancery — maybe even beyond. So the poor man's 
burthen was bearable — only this was simply a slice of 
good luck for him : suppose he had fallen into the 
clutches of a " mad specialist ?" — then he would indeed 
have been unhappy, and might in time, most likely, have 
actually been driven out of his mind. like so many 
other of my dearest friends, Dr. Hubert Kelly is long 
since " gone before." 

His widow, upon whose kind friendship I may say I 
pride myself, is a daughter of the late Mrs. Sherwood, 
the famous writer, the author of the " Life of Henry 
Martin/' u Henry Milner," " Henry and his Bearer/' 
"Mirabel/' and other amusing and instructive works, 
which in the olden time I used to devour eagerly in the 
vernacular, or in translation. 



I have through life had a great liking and entertained 
the sincerest admiration for really clever and truly com- 
petent lady writers. Carlen and Marlitt, George Sand 
and George Eliot, rank equally high with me. I long 
entertained a platonic affection for Delphine Gay, whom 
I never saw in my life, though I knew her husband, the 
great Emile de Girardin, pretty well. Mrs. Gore's novels 
were a source of great pleasure to me; so were Mrs. 
Trollope's, the Brontes', Miss Braddon's, Miss Annie 
Thomas's, my old friend Benjamin Clayton's clever 
daughters', Miss Careys', t€ Ouida's," Mrs. Riddell's, and 
a long string of others. Miss Ann Porter's, Miss 
Austen's, and Maria Edgeworth's classic productions 
remain patterns to me to this present day. 

I positively revelled in Miss Robinson's historic 
novels, more particularly " Whitefriars" and €i Caesar 
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Borgia ;" and thereby hangs a small tale, which I think 
I had better give here, though it may be thought out 
of place in a special chapter on acting. I must humbly 
crave the kind reader's indulgence for my thus seemingly 
travelling far away from the subject more immediately 
before me. I am flighty in disposition, " to one thing 
constant never." No one can help one's peculiar nature. 
Besides, is not all the world but a stage ? and are not all 
men and women merely players ? 

In the olden times we had admitted to our set that 
used to meet at the White Hart Tavern, a tall old 
gentleman in a tall old dress suit, with a tall old 
chimney-pot, who went by the name of Robinson and 
by the reputation of the author of "Whitefriars." We 
admired him accordingly. Halliday and self, more 
especially, positively reverenced him; and when he talked 
mysteriously of the wondrous historic tales then still in 
gestation in his brain, which would "lick ' Whitefriars* into 
fits," we could barely refrain from falling on our knees 
to worship him. Literally, there was no end to the 
<c libations" poured out to him, which he would graciously 
accept and freely imbibe with the calm dignity of one 
conscious of his worth. It so fell out that Halliday went 
one day to the Exhibition of the Academy, where he 
chanced to see a portrait of the "Author of ' Whitefriars/" 
who turned out to be a lady. Well, we were fierce in 
our wrath. It was such a base deception ; but the old 
gentleman was equal to the occasion : he contended that, 
the part being included in the whole, and he being the 
father of the author of " Whitefriars," he had not been 
guilty of any false pretence. Halliday took his revenge, 
however, by telling the story to the reading world in an 
amusing skit entitled "The Author of Blueblazes" (White- 
friars =Whitefires : Blueblazes). 

Some time after this little episode the real author of 
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" Whitefriars" had the most thankless of all thankless tasks 
thrust upon her — to wit, the continuation and completion 
of a serial novel conceived and commenced by that great 
prince in the realm of fiction, J. F. Smith, the writer 
of " Stanfield Hall/' " Amy Lawrence," " Woman and 
her Master/' and a number of other most interesting 
and exceedingly well-written stories in the London 
Journal which at one time raised the circulation of that 
periodical to half a million, and gained it the honour of 
special mention in Parliament by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis. Well, Smith was writing " Masks and Faces," in 
the Journal when he had a tiff with Stiff, the proprietor, 
needless to add, that the teterrima causa of all delta — 
woman, lovely woman — was at the bottom of it. In fierce 
Olympian rage the great author sent in to the proprietor 
a concluding chapter, in which he skilfully managed to 
assemble the whole of his dramatis persona on board a 
ship, which he incontinently sent to the bottom of the 
sea, thus bringing his story to a compulsory close ; and 
he went over, bag and baggage, to the rival camp of 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Thus it came to pass that Miss 
Robinson had to continue and complete "Masks and 
Faces," somewhat in the same fashion as Halliday once 
upon a time had to complete a serial tale in Household 
Words, left unfinished by the author, one of the most 
brilliant writers of the day. So Miss Robinson may be 
said not to have had to stand quite alone in this most 
undesirable branch of Active literature. 



Like her gifted mother, Mrs. Kelly has cultivated 
literature; several excellent works, with a moral and 
religious tendency, have flowed from her pen. She 
is not quite strictly orthodox ; she loves to look upon 
God as an indulgent, forgiving father, rather than a 
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stern, inexorable judge ; and she actually professes her 
disbelief in the doctrine of Eternal Punishment — a 
dreadful latitudinarian heresy, which I once heard a 
pious divine denounce as the thin wedge of atheism. 
Well I, for my part, must confess that the lady's 
heterodox latitudinarianism liketh me ever so much 
better than the pious divine's narrow orthodoxy. 



To return, once more, finally, to the subject of great 
actors who occupy a prominent place in my reminis- 
cences. 

The omne tulit punctum may, with perfect truth, be 
applied to J. L. Toole. He is equally great in 
pathos as in drollery. I saw Toole first, many years 
ago, at the Lyceum, in " Belphegor," as the excellent 
melodramatic actor's Charles Dillon's most efficient 
aide-de-camp. Even to this day I chuckle with " remi- 
niscent" laughter when I think of the intensely funny, 
yet thoroughly natural, way in which Toole seemed to 
give way to the clearly irrepressible, inward impulsion 
to move the drumsticks. I have since then made it a 
point to see Toole whenever and wherever I can manage, 
and I must say his acting has never once yet disappointed 
me in any way or degree. I have not been able to see 
him of late years, as I have mostly been absent from 
London. I am proud to number Toole among my 
friends ; he is not only a true actor, but a true man, a 
lovable fellow, and a kind and helpful friend — as, to my 
own knowledge, he has shown himself to many. 



Toole's whilom Siamese twin-brother on the comic 
stage, Lionel Brough, also is a born actor. I saw his 
first dtbut on the boards. It was some twenty-two 

vol. 11. Q 
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years ago, at the Lyceum, in the Savage Club perform- 
ance of the " Forty Thieves/' He played the part of 
Ganem ; and well indeed he did it, though at that time 
he was simply an amateur. I was happy in the posses- 
sion of a veritable quadrilateral of fraternal friends in 
London, the four brothers Brough to wit — four towers 
of strength unto me. Alas! three of them have long since 
been laid low by the universal destroyer. Lionel alone 
survives, and he is correspondingly dear to me. I have 
watched his theatrical career with the sincerest and 
warmest interest, and the utmost gratification at his suc- 
cess, and it is my heartfelt prayer that he may for many, 
many, many long years to come continue in health and 
strength, and ever grow in professional fame and pros- 
perity. 



Another of my greatest favourites on the British stage, 
and an esteemed friend, is David James. Of him also I 
can conscientiously aver that, to me, all his impersonations 
are unexceptionally excellent, and that often as I have 
witnessed his performances — and I make it a point to 
see him whenever I can possibly manage — I have 
invariably found him fully up to my rather exacting 
standard of unimpeachable character acting. The retired 
butterman in " Our Boys" afforded me one of the richest 
theatrical treats I ever enjoyed. It was in every way 
the closest attainable stage representation of the success- 
ful British trader — such as we often find him in actual 
life — vulgar, conceited, and ridiculous, no doubt, in talk 
and manners, yet with the sterling qualities of a true 
man in him. David James's Moses, in the " School for 
Scandal" — in which I saw him at Buckstone's last 
benefit — is, to my mind, a perfect gem of thoroughly 
well-conceived and admirably executed impersonation. 
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Many, many apparitions from the past are crowding 
on to the mirror of my memory, most of them dear 
friends who have long since been called off this world's 
stage : — Tilbury, ill-fated Charles Young, little Jemmy 
Rogers, Charles Verner, Widdicombe, the brothers Wigan, 
Henry Montague, Sam Emery, Saker, O. Smith, Frederick 
Yates, Maynard, little Wieland, Wilkinson, Munyard, 
Barrett, Saunders, Stuart, and ever so many more. Also 
some who happily are still full of life and hope: — 
Stanislaus Calhaem, Billington, Neville, Robert Soutar, 
Charles Collette, John S. Clarke, Philip Day, Hermann 
Vezin, and a host of others, of whom I would dearly 
love to speak at greater length but that the remaining 
space at my disposal here is growing alarmingly 
contracted. 

Theatricals, as I have said before, are a cherished 
hobby of mine, but I feel I must not risk riding this 
hobby to death. Still, I may crave indulgence for a few 
brief general remarks in conclusion. 

The English have nearly all over the world imputed 
to them, as a leading characteristic foible of theirs, exces- 
sive national conceit. They are held to believe that 
they are " first chop" in everything, and that no other 
people can pretend to come within measurable distance 
of their own superlative universal perfection. Now it 
seems to me this charge is barely deserved ; nay, it may 
justly be averred, on the contrary, that the English are 
almost over-much given to generously cede the palm in 
many matters to other nations, who may, indeed, be 
their equals in such matters, but certainly not their 
superiors. 

I have, in the course of these reminiscences, repeatedly 
taken occasion to point out, for instance, how there are 
some things, at least, in France, which they decidedly do 
not order better over there than here. 

Q % 
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It is the fashion now-a-days with English people who 
have seen plays and actors on the Continent, and equally 
with many more who have simply witnessed on London 
boards the acting of foreign dramatic stars and the per- 
formances of French and German theatrical companies, 
to exalt to the skies the exquisite style and finish of the 
foreign drama, to the disparagement, of course, of the 
British stage. 

The less uncompromising among these laudatores 
alieni generally restrict their praise and their strictures 
severally to the different r6gte y or management, re- 
pectively obtaining on continental and on English 
boards. 

Now I, for my own part, am simply a playgoer, cer- 
tainly not a dramatic critic. So my judgment either 
way can carry no weight. Still I have an opinion of 
my own upon this matter, which I must humbly erave 
permission to put on record here. 

I have in the course of the last sixty years or so 
witnessed a great number and variety of dramatic per- 
formances in divers parts of Europe, and I have seen 
some few at least of the greatest actors of the century — 
German, French, Italian, and English. I think I may 
venture to say that I am pretty free from national bias 
and prejudice. Well, I must say that, in my humble 
opinion, English acting can fully hold its own in the 
world's dramatic competition, and certainly need not 
dread disparaging comparison with the continental branch 
of this noble art. 

To give a few instances at random, by way of illustra- 
tion. Macready, Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, Wallack 
Phelps, Henry Irving, Charles Warner, and many more 
whom I could name, would have achieved high fame on 
any continental stage. Charles Kean, with all his 
shortcomings, and however inferior to his illustrious 
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father, was still a great actor in the fullest sense of the 
term. Could any continental company have shown a 
Bottom, a Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, a Manfred, a 
King James superior to Phelps's glorious embodiment of 
these characters? It would have taken a very clever 
French or German artist to beat Robert Keeley in Sarah 
Gamp; Frank Matthews in Pecksniff; Compton in 
Dominie Sampson; Sothern in Dundreary. Lady 
Theodore Martin's Pauline Deschapelles could not 
well have been surpassed in delicacy of conception and 
fiuish of execution on any continental stage. I have 
heard many leading French and German actresses laugh 
their level best, yet methinks I never heard any of 
them outdo the musical ripple of St. Nisbett. Can there 
be found anywhere a more delightful sprite, half Ariel, 
half Puck, and altogether " will-o'-the-wisp" than 
bewitching Ellen Farren ? 

I have seen Perlet, one of the best French comedians, 
in many of his best parts, among others in " L'Art de 
Conspirer," and I was always enchanted with the mar- 
vellous finish and polish of his acting. Yet when I 
afterwards saw William Farren, senior, in " The Minister 
and the Mercer" — the English adaptation of " I/Art de 
Conspirer" — I should have been helplessly puzzled to which 
of the two great artists to give the palm, had the task to 
choose between the two been put upon me. And Farren's 
Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, Old Rapid, 
and that grandest conception, Grandfather Whitehead — 
I take it that few of the best continental actors could 
have equalled the great English comedian in these parts, 
whilst surely none could have surpassed him. 

Lemaitre, Lafont, Arnot, were splendid French actors. 
Yet Charles Mathews performed their greatest and 
most reputed parts, transferred and adapted to the 
English stage, at least to equal perfection. Nay, he 
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went over to Paris, to give the critical playgoers there 
convincing proof of his wondrous command over his art 
and over their own vernacular; and he gained enthu- 
siastic applause night after night. 



It may be conceded that the stage management of 
English playhouses is not always up to the general 
standard of French and German rfyie. There is 
occasionally a lack of harmonious blending in English 
performances, calculated to impair the dramatic effect. 
Still, even in this respect, the fault-finding is not always 
legitimate. 

Disapproving critics should not base their strictures 
upon such very exceptionally high standards as the 
company of the The&tre Fran9ais or the Duke of 
Meiningen. There are few theatres, indeed, to be found 
anywhere able to achieve such perfection of general and 
personal dramatic mechanism, if the expression may be 
permitted to pass, as these corps d'elite exhibit. And, 
after all, the English stage also can boast of some 
excellent stage managers. There were the brothers 
"Wigan, for instance — Alfred and Horace,* and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan; Mr. Frederick Yates and his talented 
wife ; Edward Stilling, of Drury Lane ; and there are the 
Bancrofts, Robert Scutar, and several more, who all of 
them would have been, or would be, equally great on the 
most exacting continental stage. 

To my mind, nothing anywhere has ever yet excelled 
the harmonious ensemble of Haymarket performances, 
such as the " Lady of Lyons," for instance, " Money, 



if 



* This excellent actor, whom I gladly number among my old friends, 
and whose wondrous impersonation of the detective in the " Ticket of 
Leave Man," at the Olympic, many years ago, ranks with my most pleasant 
theatrical reminiscences, is still up and doing, I am happy to find. 
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" The Love Chase," and other high-class plays in the 
olden days when Macready, Charles Kean, Strickland, 
Webster, Wrench, Farren, David Bees, Buckstone, 
Charles Mathews, Mrs. Glover, Miss Helen Faucitt, 
Miss Priscilla Horton, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Charles Kean, 
Mrs. Stirling, and many others, were still to the fore in 
the dramatic world. 

Was there ever seen, before or since, such a perfect 
piece of concerted acting as " Little Nell" at the 
Adelphi, with Frederick Yates as Quilp, Mrs. Yates as 
Mrs. Quilp, dear clever Mrs. Keeley as the heroine, 
Wilkinson as Kit, Wright as Dick Swiveller, Wieland 
as the boy Scott, and all other parts filled as efficiently 
in every way ? or ss Ten Thousand a Year," at the same 
place ? or the series of Bobertsonian plays at the Prince 
of Wales ? or the never-to-be-forgotten Chuzzlewit- 
Pecksniffean performance on the boards of the Lyceum, 
with Frank Matthews' lively embodiment of the veritable 
Pecksniff as drawn by Dickens, Bob Keeley as Sarah 
Gamp, Mrs. Keeley as Young Bailey, Meadows as Tom 
Pinch, &c. &c. ? 



I inscribe these reminiscences to Mr. Octavian Blewitt, 
the noble secretary to the noble Boyal Literary Fund. 
But for that glorious institution, and the liberal aid so 
generously extended to me in the last six years by its 
committee, on more than one occasion, in my direst need, 
this book, in all likelihood, would never have been 
written — as the hand which traces these words would 
long ere this have been cold and stiff in death. 

I trust I need not fear that any one who knows me 
will impute it to the pride that would ape humility, 
when I thus openly express my heartfelt deep gratitude 
to the noblemen and gentlemen of the several committees 
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that have deemed my appeal worthy of favourable con- 
sideration, and to the large-hearted secretary who has 
always exerted himself so warmly and sympathetically on 
my behalf. Was not the brilliant author of " Le Genie 
du Christianisme" generously assisted in his need by the 
same noble Fund? And did he not proudly acknow- 
ledge his obligation ? Why not I then ? 

To the secretary personally, I owe a still deeper debt 
of gratitude. It is to Mr. Octavian Blewitt's sponta- 
neous, unsolicited initiative, that I am indebted for the 
kind introduction of my name to Her Majesty's most 
gracious notice, which auspiciously led to my admission 
to the Charterhouse, upon nomination by the august 
lady, whom may the Almighty Dispenser of events long, 
long preserve in health and happiness ! 



The Charterhouse is indeed a noble institution, and I 
would dearly have loved to pass the short balance of my 
life in its quiet shades. It has been ordained otherwise. 
When a man has lived close upon fifteen lustres, the 
joints of life have grown stiff in him, figuratively speak- 
ing, and he finds it very, very difficult to abandon or 
change old cherished habits. Still I might have suc- 
ceeded in time in getting used to run in the new groove, 
but that grievous, well-nigh lethal illness absolutely com- 
pelled me to relinquish my residential position in the 
Charterhouse, and to apply for an out-pension, which the 
Governors of that most beneficent institution have been 
indulgently pleased to grant me. 

I have from childhood been most susceptible of de- 
rangement of the digestive function; ever since my 
fearful illness in Algiers, some forty-seven years ago, I 
have had to be careful in the choice, preparation, and 
taking of my food ; and, as a rule, I have been my own 
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cook wherever practicable, and have taken my time over 
my meals. My dear friend, James Lowe, bestowed upon 
me, years ago, the nickname of " Slowchaw," and the older 
I was growing, and the faster my grinders were going, 
leaving me naught in the end but a few reminiscential 
stumps, the more I came to practically deserve the 
appellation. 

It may be easily conceived, then, that the half-hour 
for dinner given at the Charterhouse, was not half time 
enough for me. The natural consequences of my attempt 
to force my stomach against Nature made themselves 
sadly felt only too soon. Still, I persevered, acting upon 
a most foolish proverb, which tells us that where there is 
a will there is a way. In the Brother Brough's " Emen- 
dations of British Proverbs," this most untrue saying was 
changed to " wills are but seldom ways." I, for one, 
found that with the very best will on my part I failed 
most signally to force my stomach to see its way to 
the reception of qualitatively and quantitatively unac- 
customed fare within an unusually limited period of 
time. 

Why dwell upon this? In brief, my constitution 
obstinately persisted in declining to take anyhow to the 
sudden change in my habits ; my health was giving way 
more and more, and the natural brightness and cheerful- 
ness of my temper and disposition got clouded over with 
deep and broad shades of melancholy broodings. 

It was in February, 1880, some six months after I had 
come into residence in the Charterhouse. 

"I tell you what it is, old boy," said my friend 
O'Rourke,* to me one day, "you look precious white 

* For divers valid reasons I am compelled to resort to a pseudonym here, 
which I have selected in affectionate remembrance of my departed friend, 
Edmund Falconer, whose true patronymic it was. It had to come to the 
fore with Kim in his periodical applications to the " Court." Lawrence was 
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about the gills. This sudden somewhat violent revolution 
in your mode of living does not seem to agree with you. 
You had better take a run down to the sea for change 
of air." 

" What ! in this blessed month of February ? How 
absurd !" I cried. " Why people would think me mad as 
a March hare." 

" Never you mind how absurd, or what people may 
think/' retorted O'Rourke, stoutly. " You do as I tell 
you, and I'll warrant you will soon have reason to thank 
me for my advice, which is solely prompted by my warm 
interest in you. You must surely see that I cannot 
possibly have a selfish motive in this/' 

Now, I must say this of my friend O'Rourke, there 
breathes not a more unselfish man — except, indeed, in 
money matters, or where his personal feelings or interests 
are, however remotely, coucerned. And what, indeed, 
could it matter to him whether I stayed in London or 
went to the seaside ? 

So, as I have reason to consider O'Rourke rather an 
authority on questions of health, and as the advice prof- 
fered by him seemed disinterested, I began to look upon 
the suggestion as not quite so outrageously absurd as it 
had struck me at the first blush. 

" But where would you advise me to go to ?" I asked 
thereupon, somewhat more deferentially. 

" To Birchington, man, to Birchington !" exclaimed 
O'Rourke, enthusiastically. 

" Birchington?" I queried, in some perplexity. "Where 
is that to be found on the map," for I am ashamed to 
confess I could not just then call to mind ever having 
seen or heard the name of the place before. 

once asked how Falconer was getting on — it was at a time" of temporary 
depression — " Ah," said he sadly, shaking his head, " I am awfully afraid 
his ' Falconer' full moon is on the wane, and is fast going to change to its 
pristine ' O'Rourke' newness again." 
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" Not know Birchington !" cried O'Rourke. " You 
surprise me. 

'A village called Birchington, famed for its " Bolls," 
As the fishing-bank just in its front is for soles/ 

Why you must have passed it over and over again on 
your way to Margate." 

" O, is it .the small shebeen village you mean, next on 
the line from Heme Bay ?" I queried, somewhat con- 
temptuously, as a faint recollection dawned upon me that 
I had seen some such name written up somewhere on 
the road to Margate. 

" Shebeen village, indeed !" cried O'Rourke, indig- 
nantly. " Birchington-on-Sea, as it is properly called, is 
a town, sir — a town which, but for the lack of a harbour, 
might have been one of the Cinque Ports, just as much as 
any of the other five. And as a sanatorium, second 
to none, let me tell you, sir." 

" But," I ventured to ask diffidently and dubiously, 
" will this sanatorium suit my constitution — at this in- 
clement season of the year ?" 

" Will it suit your constitution — at this inclement 
season of the year ?" mimicked O' Rourke. " Of course it 
will. It is the very place for you, man, with your gout, 
and rheumatism, your asthma, your dyspeptic fits — to 
which you have so perversely taken since your transplan- 
tation to the Domus Carthusiana, as if, forsooth, you had 
not plenty of ailments in stock to satisfy the distempered 
craving of the veriest glutton of valetudinarianism — your 
inveterate hippishness, your eternal colds, and your ever- 
lasting bronchitis — and the inroads of old age." 

Now, this was merely a nasty, ill-natured sneer of 
O'Rourke's ; for, with all the inveterate hippishness im- 
puted to me, I never yet laid claim to anything like half 
these complaints; and as for dyspeptic fits, why, I cer- 
tainly had not taken to them — perversely or otherwise — 
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they had been forced upon me, not by fast living, but by 
compulsory fast eating. 

" Birchington," O'Rourke continued, magisterially, 
"with its chalk cliffs, and its dry soil, and its genial 
breezes, and the splendid facilities for bathing on its 
sandy shore, and its charming rural simplicity, and its 
enchanting primitive ways, and its calm repose, will make 
a new man of you in no time, and give you a fresh lease 
of life, starting you with a solid capital of health more 
than sufficient to last you for ten years to come ; so 
you just shut up and go ! And, look you here, old 
fellow, by a most extraordinary coincidence, I am going 
to send Mrs. O'Rourke and the chits to this identical 
town of Birchington, and as I have to go to Liverpool 
on business, you may as well run down along with them, 
looking a little after the luggage and things in general, 
you know. You will infinitely oblige Mrs. O'Bourke. 
What say you ?'' 

What could I say ? I felt that I was in for it, and 
could not well get out of it, there being a lady in the 
case; though I must say I saw peep out a little too much 
of the disinterested O'Rourke's actuating motive to make 
it quite pleasant. 

So, two days after, down I went to Birchington with 
Mrs. O'Rourke and family of three charming cherubs, 
and a servant. I am a confirmed old bachelor in every 
way, and it had never been my fate before then to travel 
with a family. It is but a two hours and a half run 
by rail from Victoria to Birchington; but I had quite 
enough of it. There were twenty-two separate parcels 
of luggage to be seen to — to get labelled at Victoria, 
looked after at Faversham, and finally collected on the 
Birchington platform; for railway- porters are apt to be 
careless if not largely tipped. In short, no slave of the 
ring or of the lamp in Aladdin's wondrous tale was ever 
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made such a wretched serf as I was to that cursed 
luggage. 

And when at last it was all done, apparently, and the 
twenty-two parcels had — hibernich — been safely housed 
in our new rural residence, it turned out that there were 
only twenty-one of them, and that the most important — 
a large hamper containing the family's provender for 
a week to come, with no end of table-cloths, napkins, 
towels, &c. — was not among them. 

So I was despatched there and then to the station, to 
bully the unlucky master, and peremptorily insist upon 
the immediate production of that hamper. As the poor 
man had not got it I made him telegraph at once in 
every direction. 

From that time forward for four days after I was 
made wretched by that blessed hamper. I was truly 
hampered by it, or rather by its persistent non-appear- 
ance, in all my intended movements in search of health, 
and in all other ways. Every train that happened to 
stop at Birchington brought me to the little toy station, 
with the stereotyped inquiry, " Has the hamper come ?" 

And as day after day passed without news of the 
missing parcel, Mrs. O'Rourke grew more and more 
wroth, goading me, the very mildest- tempered man alive, 
into unseemly vituperation of the L. C. & D. Company 
and everybody connected with it, especially the unhappy 
station-master, who, in the end, dreaded the very sight 
of me, and had a run for it the instant he saw me turn 
up the Station Road. The three cherubs and the female 
slavey were also despatched some five or six times a day 
to make the life of that plagued official a torment unto 
him. 

He was forced to telegraph to Victoria and to Faver- 
sham, and to Dover and to Calais, and to Paris and to 
Ostend, and to Brussels — nay, even to Cologne — all in 
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vain. So he told us at last, in desperation, to make out 
our claim upon the Company for the value of the missing 
parcel. And I, upon the strength of some hazy recol- 
lection of having once seen a hamper somewhere, and 
upon the confident asseveration of one of the cherubs that 
she had seen the hamper taken out of the van at Faver- 
sham, was ready to make a solemn declaration that I had 
seen the missing hamper duly labelled at Victoria and 
turned out of the luggage-van at Faversham, and — 
Heaven forgive me! — to swear to the value If the contents 
which I had never even cast eyes on. But — ce quefemme 
veut. 

Well, we were just about sending in our claim for 
compensation, made out by Mrs. O'Rourke in a fashion 
testifying equally to a splendidly retentive — perhaps 
slightly inventive — memory, and to a truly surprising 
faculty of valuation, and duly supported by me in every 
item — when lo ! on the fifth evening after our arrival at 
Birchington, the unlucky hamper came down upon us 
like an avalanche, sent on by O'Rourke, who had 
found it snugly reposing on the landing in his own house 
upon his return from Liverpool. I must say I felt a 
happy relief. A load was lifted off my mind. The dread 
of laying the guilt of little short of deliberate perjury 
on my soul had happily vanished now into the comfort- 
able domain of things that simply might have been. 

Of course I do not claim the gift of looking into other 
people's souls and consciences, but I have a shrewd sus- 
picion that the unexpected arrival of the hamper did not 
please Mrs. O'Rourke quite so much as itrejoiced me. Poor 
lady ! Her great mnemonic feat and her brilliant power 
of computing values by double-chalk entry went posi- 
tively for nothing now. She might surely be pardoned, 
then, for looking upon herself as a woman most cruelly 
used. No wonder her disappointment was visited upon 
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my devoted head. I caught it hot and sharp and strong. 
" If a gentleman undertook to look after a lady's lug- 
gage, he surely ought to do it properly. There could be 
no excuse for laxity or negligence in such a case/' I was 
told rather bluntly, and I found it no easy task to depre- 
cate the lady's wrath. 

And there was another mauvais quart d'heure to pass. 
For had not the opportunity come now for the martyred 
station-master to bear down heavily upon his unconscion- 
able tormentor? Sa I went in fear and trembling to 
make the amende honorable to that most ill-used official. 
Luckily the man turned out to be a true Christian. He 
simply looked at me reprovingly, and pointing the out- 
stretched index of his right hand at me, said slowly and 
impressively, — 

" And you were prepared to swear that you had seen 
this hamper labelled at Victoria, and taken out of the 
luggage-van at Faversham ! What do you think of 
yourself now — hey?" and, without waiting to listen to 
my apologetic self-depreciation, he turned on his heels 
and slowly walked away, gravely shaking his head. 

I was a free man, then, at last ; free from that ham- 
pering incubus, and I was permitted by gracious Mrs. 
O'Rourke to go and look around and about me beyond 
the quarter of a mile distance separating our urbano- 
rural residence from the railway station, to which my 
explorative movements had up to this been mainly 
limited. 

Now, when one goes to the sea, even in winter, it is 
but natural that one would like to see the sea. So on 
the sixth morning after our arrival at Birchington I set 
out for the " sands ;" for I had been told that the coast at 
Birchington was arenaceous, just the same as at Margate. 
The said sands are about half a mile from the " town," 
as the Birchingtonians will, with true Kentish sturdiness, 
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persist in dubbing their little village. Some of the more 
ardent local patriots even call it a seaport, which certainly 
it might be, only it is not, albeit in most other respects a 
most excellent place, as I found in due course of time; 
and as a marine health resort, indeed second to none. 

On this, and on many succeeding days, I perambu- 
lated the Birchington shore from the bay sea-wall to 
"Westgate, a stretch of above two miles of smooth 
sandy expanse, intersected here and there, close to the 
coast, by patches of chalk, stones, and pebbly shingle, 
yet altogether an " illigant sthrand for ladies to bathe in 
summer." 

The Birchington sands present, indeed, splendid facili- 
ties for bathing. It must be conceded, also, that the 
ways of the little place are enchantingly primitive. There 
are certain decayed ports on the Kentish coast where 
the number of bathing-machines reaches actually up to 
three, and even four, which, however, are only rarely in 
simultaneous use at the very height of the season, when 
as many as an entire half-a-dozen families may happen to 
be down at a time. 

Now Birchington, with an influx now and then of 
some forty or fifty families at a time, many of them be- 
longing to the world of fashion, with a pretty large 
sprinkling of carriage people among them, sports not a 
solitary bathing-box. Nature has generously provided 
more comfortable and more economical tiring-rooms, in 
the shape of a number of caves in the cliffs lining the 
shore. Some of these caves are pretty deep, others are 
more shallow. By tacit agreement the latter are left to 
the gentlemen bathers, while the deeper ones are reserved 
for the exclusive use of the ladies. Sheets or blankets, 
or a number of newspapers artistically pinned together, 
secure the privacy of these improvised apartments, whose 
temporary tenants have no rent to pay. 
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Birchington most fully shares in that glorious eastern 
blast for which the Kentish coast would seem to have se- 
cured a special patent of its own. O'Rourke had boasted of 
" genial breezes" among the most charming attractions 
of Birchington. Well, my personal experience of the 
place soon proved this to be a most deplorable abuse of 
language. I have had occasion to mention somewhere 
in the course of these " Reminiscences" how my dear 
departed friend Jacobsen, known in Bohemia Londinensis 
as the witty Dane of Westminster, used to call the 
" genial climb" the ascent of one hundred and seventeen 
steps leading to our lofty roost when we were in Paris 
together in 1867. Upon something like the same prin- 
ciple, the fierce blowers on the Kentish coast might be 
qualified as " genial breezes." I can conscientiously aver 
that during my stay in the place I hardly ever knew two 
days in succession to pass without some gale or other — 
eastern or western, generally spiced with a stiff northern 
blast — blowing gaily through the greater part of the day; 
occasionally for a long spell of several days and nights 
running. But I must add, in homage to truth, that, 
whether owing to the dryness of the soil, or to what- 
ever more occult sanitary influence, the very fiercest 
gale at Birchington never in any way injuriously affected 
me. At Brighton, I always suffer from distressing 
attacks of dyspnoea, and my bronchitis affectionately 
sticks to me in all weathers. At Birchington, I found I 
could breathe freely in the fiercest gale. In London, a 
wetting, or a walk through the mud, is always safe to 
land me in rheumatic rackings or in gouty fits. At 
Birchington, neither the very heaviest walk over the wet 
sands, nor the most thorough soaking, ever seemed to 
have power to hurt me ; or, for the matter of that, any 
of the many invalids I met who had come in search of 
health to this truly glorious sanatorium. 

vol. 11. R 
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When I went back to London I really felt as a new- 
born man. But, alas ! I had to face once more the same 
adverse conditions as before my trip to Birchington. 
And, most unhappily, this time a few weeks sufficed to 
lay me on a most painful sick-bed, with a fierce attack of 
gastrorrhoea, the most distressing malady I had ever yet 
experienced in the course of a long life. 

When I was within the very gates of death my dear 
friend Margetson saved me by advising my instant removal 
to my old Birchington quarters. 

I had a hard and protracted struggle for it, indeed; 
but the beneficent health-giving, tone-restoring genius 
loci of this blessed little place gave me another chance of 
recovery. 

This seems to me the proper place to crave permission 
to express my most heartfelt gratitude to gracious Mrs. 
O'Rourkeforthe unvarying gentleness anduntiringpatience 
with which she nursed me through the very worst phases of 
my fearful malady, bearing with truly angelic sweetness 
the wildest and vilest outbreaks of temper into which my 
sufferings would but too often goad me. Not alone this, 
but in the indispensable prosaic matter-of-fact business 
relations between us, she showed how lamentably deficient 
she was in her calculating power, for which I had been 
disposed to give her such high credit in the affair of the 
missing hamper. She compute with double-chalk entries! 
Why, her arithmetic was truly deplorable. She made 
out that a pound sterling added to another pound sterling 
came exactly to nine shillings, and, with woman's pro- 
verbial obstinacy, she would carry her point. The bless- 
ings of an old man rest on her head ! 

Placed thus in exceptionally favourable local conditions, 
under the truly intelligent medical treatment of a 
thoroughly rational physician of vastest and widest 
experience, such as my dear friend Parker Margetson, 
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with the splendid nursing I enjoyed, liberally supplied 
with first-rate physic by my dear friend Bullock, and 
with pure wine and old Cognac by two excellent Germans, 
Louis Hermann and Herman Schliiter, right good fellows 
and true, whom I have known and loved for years, and 
whose generous friendship has contributed largely indeed 
to lengthen my days in the land, I managed somehow to 
pull through.* 



Yet was it a long, hard struggle, and I was for months 
hovering in the valley of the shadow of death. 

In those days I often would wend my way slowly and 
painfully to the quiet little churchyard surrounding the 
quaint old church of All Saints, to wander among the 
graves, on mournful thoughts intent. As I have already 
had occasion to state, I must plead guilty to a rooted 
irrational dislike of the notion of being buried, no matter 
where. But in my then fast wasting and waning state 
I could not but strive to take kindly to the miniature 
Necropolis of Birchington. I saw something congruous 

* " I have received testimonials in many ways, and of many degrees of 
value, and they have always been, unfortunately, acceptable," says the father 
of Little Dorrit, and the Marshalsea. So have I in the course of a rather 
long and chequered career. With Mr. Dorrit said testimonials generally 
took the shape of money. With me they have mostly taken the shape of 
wine, or things ejusdem generis, and I have always been much pleased with 
them, just like Mr. Dorrit. But never but once before have I felt so deeply 
grateful to the kind testimonialists as I do feel to my friends MM. Hermann 
and Schliiter. The one exceptional instance here referred to, in which a 
vinous testimonial has ever given me equal pleasure, was the presentation of 
a dozen of choice Bordeaux by an Indian judge, Mr. Evans, a friend of my 
friend Edward Wilson, who sent it me in acknowledgment of the gratifica- 
tion he kindly professed to have derived from the perusal of a tale of mine 
in Tinaleys 9 Magazine (" A Psychological Problem.") 

The acquaintance of MM. Hermann and Schliiter I made years ago 
at the Vienna Beer Saloon, a most excellent restaurant in the Strand, 
carried on at the time by a dear old friend of mine, now departed, M. 
Adolf Berndes, and at present by another of my friends, M. Darmst&tter. 
I have passed many of the happiest hours of my life in this place. 

B 2 
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in the idea that I, born in distant lands on a mighty 
river, and restlessly thrown about all my days on the 
storm-tossed waves of a roving life, should find rest and 
peace at last in the "Peace Yard/' as the Germans 
term it with such simple pathos, of a small village church 
on the English coast. It pleased the Powers on High 
to decree otherwise. 

In 1858, my ever dear friend Robert Brough casually 
introduced me to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, then a young 
man of about thirty — Robert's own age. Brough was 
intimate with Rossetti, to whom he dedicated one of his 
own poetic productions. I cannot exactly call to mind 
which, but I believe it was " Songs of the Governing 
Classes," a series of acutely pointed, yet stingless social 
satires, burked somehow at the time. 

I passed about an hour in the society of the painter- 
poet, who charmed me with the sweet witchery of his 
brilliant conversation. I met him once again in i860; 
I believe it was a short time after the Savage Club per- 
formance at the Lyceum. A few brief months more, 
and the connecting link between us was snapped asunder 
by Brought death. I never could or would impose 
myself unasked upon any one. I never met Dante Rossetti 
again in the flesh, but I continued to admiringly cultivate 
a close intimacy with the productions of his pen and 
pencil. 

And now he is no more ; and he lies buried in this 
Birchington Churchyard, and I am told, with what foun- 
dation I know not, that it was the perusal of a paper of 
mine on Birchington, published last year in Tinsleys* 
Magazine, which induced him to go there in search of a 
possible recovery. There he sleeps, perchance to dream 
of those images of immortal beauty with which his mind 
was so richly stored. 
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I say I had a long and hard struggle for it. 

My poor, proud stomach unforgivingly offended, 
seemingly, with my persistent efforts, under duress, to 
force an impossible task upon it, struck digestion work 
altogether, obstinately declining to retain fdod of what- 
ever kind — flesh, fish or fowl, bread or biscuit, cake or 
custard, beef tea and mutton broth alike — nay, there 
were days when even wine and Cognac, with Apollinaris, 
were uncompromisingly refused admission. And all this 
time the dreadful flux of morbidly altered mucus con- 
tinued almost without intermission. It threatened to be 
a case of panta rhei with me, for all of me was fast dis- 
solving and flowing away. 

In August, 1879, w ^en I entered the Charterhouse, 
I weighed very close upon 14 stone. In August, 1880, 
I was reduced to something like n£ stone, and by 
December I had lost another 14 pounds. 

Antaeus of old was fabled to derive renewed vigour 
whenever he touched the earth, his mother. In some 
such fashion the Continent had been to me for long years 
a Mater Terra. Whenever I had felt weary and faint 
from wrestling with the Hercules of forced, mental labour, 
I had taken a trip to Holland or Belgium, Germany or 
France — and I had always come back to my English 
home refreshed and strengthened. 

Acting upon his knowledge of this fact, my friend 
Margetson prescribed a change of the venue — as they 
have it in law — to Paris. 

Over to the French metropolis I went accordingly, 
with cheerful obedience. But whether it was due to the 
unwonted severity of the winter season in the blessed 
year of our Lord, 1 881, or to whatever other cause or 
circumstance, for the first two months of my stay in my 
dearly-beloved Paris the change did not benefit me. 
Indeed, up to the middle of March I continued to go 
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down-hill, slowly but surely. Digestion and nutrition 
seemed altogether out of the question in my then sorely 
dilapidated state, while the dreadful drain upon my 
sadly-reduced substance continued almost incessant and 
undiminished. 

On March 14, 1881, I weighed 9 stone 9 lbs. ! an 
almost unexampled reduction in weight — that is to say, 
when followed by ultimate recovery, and certainly the 
more wonderful at my advanced age. By a happy inspi- 
ration — as shown by the result — I suddenly took it into 
my noddle to drop soups and fish and fowl, on which I 
had desperately striven to subsist, but which would not 
stay on my stomach, and to take, of all dishes in the 
world, to galantine in vinegar brine (solution of salt in 
vinegar) alternately with devilled sardines. Vinegar 
brine I firmly believe to be the most perfect substitute 
for the natural gastric juice. It may sound strange, 
but it is nevertheless a great fact, that these two appa- 
rently so curiously unsuitable dishes were taken to so 
kindly by my hard-tried and much-suffering digester, 
that I may conscientiously affirm they literally dragged 
me back from out of the very jaws of death. They, and 
they alone, restored my stomach to its pristine tone ; to 
this extent, at least, that it will now once more as of old 
digest in proper time any well-prepared article of food. 

I venture to dwell upon this at unconscionable length, 
perhaps, simply that I believe in all sincerity my ex- 
perience may serve in certain apparently desperate cases 
of dyspepsia. — Experto credite — ye who may be thus 
afflicted ! 

Upon my return to England, in May, 1881, I weighed 
just upon 10 stone, and measured 35 inches round the 
waist. I now have reached again a little above 13 stone, 
and measure 45 inches round the waist ! 

There is one unlucky drawback to this, to a man of 
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my limited exchequer means. I am outgrowing my clothes 
over-fast. Only fancy ! a boy of my age outgrowing his 
suits ! My tailor, who is an excellent artist in his line, 
is rather staggered by this strange phenomenon, and he 
is beginning to protest inconveniently against this incon- 
venient habit. Indeed, he has been darkly hinting of 
late the desirableness of a corresponding increase of my 
banking balance — a hard task to put upon a man who 
has no banker and no balance. Well, who knows but 
this other apparent impossibility may after all come to 
pass too ! 

Well, well! At all events the Old Bohemian's weather- 
worn bark has at last found comparatively safe moorings; 
and although my unconquerable roving disposition may 
not let me pass my now fast-declining days quietly in 
harbour (refidt nauta rates impatiens quietem pati), yet 
my future voyages will necessarily be confined to the 
merest coastings — unless an enterprising publisher should 
enable me to carry out my projected " trip on a tricycle, 
from Calais to Cannes, by a very old Bohemian, with 
photographic illustrations of scenery, and geographical, 
geological, physical, statistical, and historic notes' 3 — 
Lectores benevoli, valete ! 



THE END. 
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rounders of the Savage Club, and his 'Reminiscences* will, it is stated, embrace many 
anecdotes and recollections of the original ' Savages.' "—From the Atkinmm, May 80. 



Tales and Traditions of Switzerland. By William 

Westall, Author of " Larry Lohengrin/' " The Old Factory," &c. 
1 toI. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

On the Grampian Hills : Grouse and Ptarmigan Shooting, 

Deer-stalking, Salmon and Trout Fishing, &c. By Fred. Field 
Whitbhubst ("A Veteran"), Author of "Tallyho," "Harkaway," 
1 vol., 9s. 

Boad Scrapings : Coaches and Coaching. By Martin E. 

Ha worth, late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen's Foreign Service Messenger, 
M.F.H., &o., Author of "The Silver Greyhound." 1 vol. 8vo, with 
12 Coloured Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Men we Meet in the Field ; or, The Bullshire Hounds. 

By A. G. Bagot ("Bagatelle"), Author of "Sporting Sketches in 
Three Continents," &o. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
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With a Show through Southern Africa, and Personal 

Reminiscences of the Transvaal War. By Charles dd Val, late of 
the Carbineers, Attache* to the Staff of Garrison Commandant, and 
Editor of the News of the Camp during the Investment of Pretoria. 
1 vol demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

Palms and Temples : Incidents of a Four Months' Voyage 

on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, People, and 
Sport of Egypt. By Julian B. Arnold. Prefatory Notice by Edwin 
Arnold. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 12s. 

Among the Sons of Han : Notes of a Six Years' Residence 

in China and Formosa. By Mrs. T. F. Hughes. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Map, 12s. 

Keane's Journeys to Meooa and Medinah. Each in 

1 toI. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS' SHILLING PUBLICATIONS. 



" HAIR-SPLITTING AS A FINE ART." 

Letters to My Son Herbert. Fourth Thousand. 

" One of the most amusing pamphlets ever issued." — Morning Post. 

The Life and Artistic Career of Sims Beeves. By 

Sutherland Edwards. With Portrait 
The Two Prima Donnas. Br George Augustus Sala, 

Author of "The Seven Sons of Mammon," "Twice Round the 
Clock," Ac. 

The Scarlet Shawl : a Novel By Richard Jefferi^s. 

Maud Blount, Medium : a Story of Modern Spiritualism. 

True to the Core: a Story of the Armada. The T. P. 
Cooke Prize Drama. By A R. Slous. 

NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 

Cold Scraps made into Dainty Dishes. By a Lady Help. 

The SECOND EDITION of 

American and other Drinks. Upwards of Two Hundred 

of the most approved Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. By Leo Engel, of the Criterion, 
late of New York City, U.S.A. In paper covers, Is. ; and cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS' TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrapper Boards. 

To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 



The Love that Kills. By W. G. Wills. 
Lover and Husband. By Ennis Graham. 
Under Which King P By W. J. Johnston, M.P. 
Noble by Heritage. By G. F. Pardon. 
What You Will. By T. W. Davidson. 
Savage-Club Papers. (1st and 2nd Series.) 
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